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1 N. one of thoſe beaurift and retired valleys 


which abound in the country once known by the 


general name of Snowdon, and which now forms 


a part of the county of Caernarvon, was ſeated 


the humble but hoſpitable dwelling of the reve- 
rend Evan Evans. The high mountain of Pen- 


manmawr defended this little manſion from the 


chilling blaſts of the north eaſt; whilſt a ſtream 


purer than the cryſtal ran murmuring among the 


rocks which time and the winter's torrents had 


ſeparated from the neighbouring mountains, 


{orming- a ſeries of ſucceſſive waterfalls before 
his windows, and clething its banks with an 


eternal verdure. Thouſands of ſheep, whoſe _ _ 
fleeces might vie with ſnow in whiteneſs,- were 


the happy tenants of this peaceful vale; whoſe 


innocent bleatings, being echoed by ſurrounding 
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woods, and mixed with the ſongs of birds and the 
murmurs of the brook, formed a concert of na- 
tural and ſoothing muſic, which ait can ſeldom 
equal, and never excel. Here Mr. Evans had re- 
ſided for apwards of eighteen years, and exerciſed 
the paſtoral office literally over his ſheep, and 
figuratively over a numerous pariſh in a manner 
that won him the hearts of all his congregation. 

The reader muſt not imagine however that Mr. 
Evans was a beneficed clergyman. He had in- 
deed long fulfilled the duties of one with reſpect- 
able abilities, and with conſcientious and uncea- 
ling diligence ; but the emoluments were reaped 


| by a gentleman who had never ſeen the pariſh 


but once, when he quarrelled with the pariſhi- 
oners about his tythes, and had therefore reſolved 
never to come among them again. It is poſh- 


ble however they had no great loſs, for the truſt 


was faithfully execued by the worthy Evans for 
the ſmall falary of 20l. a year, which, with the 
profits of a few acres round his little dwelling, 


and which could hardly be eſtimated at above 


' 201. more, was all the income he poſſeſſed in the 
world. But though fortune had dealt thus hardiy 


by him, nature had been more benignant; for 
from her he inherited an excellent conſtitution 
both of body and mind, and, what was ſtill more 
valuable, a heart overflowing with kindneſs, and 
replete with every virtue that could ennoble and 


- Exalt a man. Mr. Evans moreover was happy 


in an excellent wife, whom he had married in 
his youth from the uncommon motive of pure 
affection, without any view either to intereſt or 


ſortune; and which was inſpired by the equally 
encommon quality of unalterable ſweetneſs of 
tewmper, which gave her a look of benignity fur- 
ang beauty, and which ihe now retained in 
9 S oll perfection at an age when beauty (if ſhe», - 
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438 
ever had any) would have been conſiderably im- 
paired, She had now lived with her hufband 
upwards of thirty years in happy wedlock ; and 
J heard her declare, that in all that time ſhe had 
never differed with him but once, and that too 


was on a point about which it might be pre- 


fumed he had no right to interfere. It was ſoon 
after he took her home to a little houſe he had 


in the neighbouring dioceſe of St. Aſaph (where 


indeed he was born, and where he firſt {ſerved a 
cure, before he removed to his preſent dwelling) 
that the good woman was employed on- her firit 


brewing of ale; a matter of very conſiderable _ 
importance to a Welch houſewite, and of no 
leſs moment to a Welch parſon; and honeſt 
Evans being an adept in the art, and a perfect 
cConnoiſſeur in the true ſmack of cwrw (as ale is 
called in his country), took the liberty to find 


fault with his wife's management; which it muſt 


be confeſſed was a tender point, and what no 
huſband ought to preſume to do. 
not to be wondered at if the good lady for the 


It is therefore 


firſt time in her life was a little off her guard, 


and defended her undoubted prerogative of ma- 

naging her drink as ſne thought fit; it is much 
more to be admired, that this was the laſt time 
as well as the firſt that ſhe ever differed from her 
| huſband. And indeed ſhe had candour enough 


to declare, that it was the event of this quarrel 


which confirmed her in perfect ſubmiſſion ever 


after; for certain it is, the ale proved four, 


which ſhe wiſely aſcriked to the tartneſs of ſome 


ſpeeches ſhe chanced then to let fall, determined 


trom that time forth that no ill humour of hers 
ſhould ever again be the cauſe of a domeſtic ca- 


lamity—a reſolution which: ſhe has inviolabl7 
| kept ever ſince, and which ] ſhould moſt hear- 
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them to quit St. Aſaph ; and the cure in.Caer- 


LU + 
tily recommend to all thoſe good wives who may 
chance to peruſe this ſtory: 8 
Mrs Evans, while ſhe reſided at St. Aſaph, 


had borne to her huſband one daughter, whom 
they named Winifrid, from a lady of illuſtrious 
beauty and virtue in thoſe parts, whoſe name 
has long ſince been enrolled amongſt the mar- 
tyrs and faints in heaven; and indeed the cherub 
countenance and the opening virtues of the little 
: terreſtrial Winifrid filled her parents hearts with 
the fond and pleaſing hope that the would one 


day rival the faint in every excellence both of 
body and mind; but Providence thought fit to 


determine otherwife, and took her to himſelf in 


the ſeventh year of her age. The afflicted pa- 


rents ſuſtainèed their loſs with that meekneſs and 


reſignation which true wiſdom, and a juſt ſenſe 


of religion never fail to inſpire. They were 
however fo far infected with human weakneſs 


that their home became diſagreeable to them. 
They could not bear the walks in which they no 
longer {aw their little darling: and the neat bit 
of garden before the houſe in which ſhe uſed to 


Play, and where with tranſport they ſo often 


beheld her tying up the flowers, and with art— 


leſs innocence diſplaying taſte even in her moſt 


careleſs diverſions, for ever recalled her to their 


mind, and filled their eyes with a fountain of 
perpetual ſorrow, too tender and too diſtreſſing 
tor hearts ſo ſuſceptible as theirs to endure. It 


was this melancholy event which firſt determined 


narvonſhire ſoon after offering, they gladly re- 
moved to it; but not before heaven had aſſuaged 
their forrow .by ſending them a ſon, who at the 


opening of this hiſtory was in the nineteenth 


year of his age. This darling boy, whoſe name 


5 2 Was Edward, and in wliom all their cares and all 
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Ker hopes were now centered, was every way” 
ey of their tendereſt affection. His beauty 


Was O 


ſhaded by his thick and gloſſy hair, that played 
about his neck in natural cuyls; whillt wit tem- 
pered with good nature beamed from. his dark 


eyes, whote fire was ſoftened without being con- 


cealed by a pair of long eye-laſhes of the deepeſt 
brown. There was, beſides, a pr and majeſty 
in his figure that would have beſtowed dignity 


upon a clown, and which was far ſurpaſſing any 


thing that could be. expected from the ſon of a 
Welch curate. | | $25 
Nor was the mind of this amiable youth any 
way inferior to his perſon. It had been. the de- 
lightful taſk of Mr. Evans to form his heart 
from the firſt dawn of opening reaſon, and na- 
ture had been ſo kind as to give him a heart, 
than which a worthier was never planted in a 


human breaſt, Under the care of this kind in- 


ſtructor he had acquired a competent knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages; and having 


an elegant turn for muſic and painting, which | 


indeed the ſcenes ahout him had naturally in- 


ſpired, he had improved thoſe talents merely by 


the dint of induſtry and genius in a wonderful 


manner, and had acquired many accompliſhments 


that adorn the gentleman, to a degree infinitely 


beyond what could be expected from the humi- 


lity of his ſtation and the lowneſs of his finan- 


tes. For this he was indebted to a happy diſpo- 
ſition of nature, which drank inſtruction more 
greedily than it could be offered; and às the en., 
cellent character of Mr. Evans made every thing 
that belonged to him an object of regard, young 


* 


that manly kind where robuſt ſtrength is 
united to perfect elegance: the bluſhes of the 
morning ſeemed to be lighted up in his cheeks, 
which glowed with health, and which were 
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Edward found no difficulty in being admitted co 
the beſt companies in the neighbourhood, where 
his own good qualities were {oon known and ad- 
mired, and every where eſtabliſhed him a gene- 
ral favourite. In theſe ſocieties his good ſenſe . 
ſoon taught him to diſtinguiſh what was moſt 
eſtimable; and though he never remembered to 
have been fifty miles from the ſequeſtered habi- 
tation in which he dwelt, yet neither his figure 
nor his manners would have been reckoned 
awkward in any drawing room in Europe. 

Such was Ned Evans, the ſubject of the fol- 
lowing memoirs; for whoſe welfare and ſucceſs 
the author confeſſes himfelf deeply intereſted, 
and to whom-he truſts the reader is already not 
wholly indifferent; and he hopes that, in the 


_ courſe of his future hiſtory, he will never be 


found to act unbecoming his character, nor give 
occaſion to forfeit that good opinion which his 


. =Arſt appearance generally inſpired. 


— 


by a tremendous clap of thunder. rs. Evans 


weakneſs, yet the uncommon. loudneſs of the 


chief done, 1 the family had the good for- 


as conſpicuous as his humanity ; for it is certain 
that His own two were much better and fafer to 
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I. was one night in the month of November 
in the year 1779, that our good curate and his 
amiable wife had ſat down to regale themſelves 
over a mug of ale and a plate of toaſted cheeſe; 
when they were ſuddenly ſtartled by a bright 
flaſh of lightning, which was inſtantly followed 


was naturally timorous, and more afraid of 
thunder than of any thing elſe in the world; 
and though her huſband was not ſubject to this 


peal, and the ſeaſon of the year when thunder 
is but a rare phenomenon, hindered him to be 
altogether at eaſe ; eſpecially as it was not long 
before that a houſe in the neighbourhood hat K 
been ſet on fire by lightning, and much miſ- 


tune to eſcape. But it was not for his houle, 
nor for himſelf, that his fears were alarmed on 
this occaſion; the moraing had been uncom- 
monly fine, and he had taken advantage of it to 
ſend Ned as far as Bangor, about nine miles off, 
on ſome buſineſs he had with the regiſter of the 
dioceſe ; and Ned, being ſtout, unwilling 
to tire his father's only horſe, had taken an oaken 
ſtaff in his hand, and truſted to his own. legs for 
the journey; in which indeed his wiſdom was 
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be relied on than the other's four, Be that as 
it may, he was not yet. come back, though it 
was long paſt the hour he had been expected; 
and as he was not accuſtomed to ſtay on any er- 
rands, and the night was now ſet in with all its 
horrors of ſtorm and of darkneſs, we may for- 
give our worthy curate, if he began to be diſ- 
turbed by ſome riſing fears; which however he 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs out of compaſhon to his 


Wife, who was now in ſuch an agony of terror 
as could not ſupport itſelf under any addition. 


Long did they liſten with attentive and expect- 
ing ears, hoping to hear the welcome tread of 


Ned's active and nimble feet; the ale and the 
cCheeſe (now cold) were ſuffered to ſtand ne- 


glected on the table; whilſt the good man bold- 
ing his wife's left hand in his right, while her 
head reſted on his boſom, fpoke not to her, but 
looked unutterable tenderneſs and affection. He 
was ſupporting her in this tender attitude, and 
endeavouring to foothe her fears, when Towſer, 


| Who was Ned's favorite dog, and was lying on 


the hearth, fet up a loud and melancholy how; 
which was preſently followed by the trampling 
of horſes, and the ſound of many voices at the 
gate. Poor Mrs. Evans, who Rad long been 
wound up to the higheſt pitch of terror, could 
not ſupport this new alarm, and immediatel 


fainted in her huſband's arms; who was himſelf 


in a condition not much better, bawling in vain 


to their only maid to come to her miſtreſs's aſ- 


ſiſtance; but ſhe had long fince crept into her 


5 a hed, terrified at the thunder, where ſhe lay ſmo- 


thering under the clothes, incapable of hearing, 


and afraid even to draw her breath. The noiſe 
now grew loyder, and approached the houſe, 


when Mr. Evans diſtinctly heard 'Ned's voice.- 


Calling for aſſiſtance, and begging him to open 
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is not to be deſcribed; his wife ſtill ſenſeleſs in * 


ing at the door, and calling on his father. 
„What, in the name of God, has happened to 


fumble about the lock, the youth's patience was 


meant you no diſreſpect, but the ſituation of this? ¹ 


does, my dear boy, were it ten times wofſe; I 4 
am not hurt, and if I was, the joy of feeing on 


| ſet about endeavouring to recov er 
Candle at length was brought, and» 


E 
the door. The agitation the poor man was in 


his arms, and his boy, for aught he knew, about 
to be murdered at the gate. He had preſence 
of mind however to lay her gently in an arm 
chair which happily ſtood by him, and then en- 
deavouring to ſpring to the door, he unluckily 
overthrew the table, with his ale and his cheeſe, 
and, what was far more unfortunate, the candle, 
which was extinguiſhed in the fall. All was 
now darkneſs and confuſion, Ned ftill thunder-- 


ou?“ ſaid he, as he endeavoured to unbolt the 
ock; Nothing to myſelf, cried Ned, but 
every thing that is diſaſtrous to two unhappy la- 
dies, one of whom is in my arms.“ * Thank 
God! Thank God !”? replied the honeſt curate, 
not conſidering what he ſaid, but rejoiced to find 
that Ned at leaſt was fate; when continuing to 


exhauſted, and driving his foot againſt the door 

with all his force, he burſt it open with ſuch. 
violence, that it laid the old genileman-iprawl- 
ing on the floor. Ned then came in, ſupporting. 
the lady, who was altogether ſenſeleſs; and. 
finding his father on.the ground, My dear | 
Sir,” faid he, „I hope I have not hurt you: Þ W 
heartily beg your pardon ; for, on my Ab 13 _ ll 


unhappy lady muſt excuſe me. lt does, it ben 4 
ſafe would cure me.” He now roſe from the floor, 
and groping into the kitchen, diſcovered Molly 

in her covert, whom he quickly wifiſedged, and. 
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ö 
ſpectacle of ſorrow, the extent of which was 

not known before; Ned, wet to the ſkin, ſup- 
porting in his arms a beautiful creature of about 
teventeen, dreſſed in a travelling habit of the 
moſt elegant faſhion : her hair dark as the wing 
of the raven, was floating all diſhevelled, over 

her lovely boſom, which juſt heaved with breath; 

and her cheek allipale as aſhes, lay reclined upon 
his neck; her eyes ſeemed cloſed in death; and 
the. was wholly unconſcious where the was, or 
how there, or what had happened. Behind 
were two poſtillions bearing in the body of ano- 
ther female, dreſſed with the ſame elegance, 
but advanced in years; whilſt blood was ſtream- 
ing from a wound which ſhe had received in 
her breatt. Poor Evans ſtood motionleſs with 
horror and aſtoniſhment ; wholly regardleſs of 
his wife, who was now come to herſelf, but 
equally entranced with terror and ſurpriſe. At 
length he found utterance ; and claſping his 
hands together, © Oh! Ned, he cried, © who 
is this angel you have brought here, and what 
has befallen her? © Alas} Sir,” ſaid he, 1 
cannot teli—all 1 know, I ſhall relate. As 1 
was coming home from Bangar (where, as it 
now turns out, I was fortunately detained, ) 
about a hundred yards beyond the turning to the 
| houſe, I met a poſt chaiſe and four on the turn- 
Pike road: it had globes with lights in them, by 

the glimmering of which 1 ſaw it ſuddenly at- 
tacked by two highwaymen on horſeback ;. one 
of whom Ropped the toremoſt poſtillion, whilſt 
the other went to the window of the chaiſe. I 


Don after heard a fomale ſhriek, when ſpring- 


Ag forward to give them what aſſiſtance I could 


= © attord, 1 was lucky eneugh to knock the ſcoun- 


2 del at the window down with the oak ſtick 1 
y Rad- an wy; Hand; Which the: other fellow ſee· 
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ing, immediately quitted the poſtillion, and diſ- 


charged a loaded blunderbuſs, as I believe, into 


the chaiſe. The unfortunate lady whom you 
ſee killed, ſaid, Oh God! and inſtantly ex- 
pired. This angel, whom you now ſee ſenſeleſs | 
in my arms, feil into them in this condition. 
The wicked perpetrators of this horrible act 

took advantage of the darkneſs and confuſion, 
and have eſcaped. The poſtillions are no way 
to blame; they behaved as well as lads in their 
ſituation could do: they have preterved the 
trunks and the effects; and the wretched authors 


of all this miſchief have no other prey but the 


life of this innocent and unfortunate lady. I 
truſt that the lovely object in my arms has no 
other hurt but fright, and I rejoice that Provi- 
dence has ſo ordered it as to bring me to her aſ- 
fiſtance, and that the misfortune has happened 
ſo near the houſe which can afford her an aſy- 
lum in her preſent comfortleſs and forlorn fitua« 
tion.” And Lrejoice, too,“ ſaid honeſt Evans, 
& and I bleſs my God, who has inſpired you 


with courage and reſolution to fear no danger in 


ſuccouring the diſtreſſed, and who has given me 
this humble habitation to be a comfort and re- 
fuge to this fair unfortunate.. Go, my dear,”? 


fald he, abel to his wife, who was now 
- wholly recovered, go and ſee what cordial, or- 


other thing you can find; that can help to re- 
ſtore her to her ſenſes. He now turned to the 
poſtillions, who were ſtanding all this time; 
bearing the body of the murdered 555 | 
them; and having aſſiſted them to di 8 


© 


poſe it des 


_ cently on chairs ſet for the purpoſe, he defired. 


They ſaid they were wholly ignorant who the 
ladies were, but they certainly were people of 


| condition—that they had come from London, 


and 
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La J. 
and had croſſed the ferry at Conway, about four 
o' clock that they were on their way to Ireland, 
of which country they believed they were na- 

tives, and wiſhing to overtake the packet, which 
fails to-morrow from the Head, they were in 
naſte to get on to Bangor this night; and had 
therefore, late as it was, taken a chaiſe and four 
at Conway for that purpoſe ; that they had come 
on very well notwithſtanding the ſtorm till the 
> opp ny ſtopped them—and that all the reft 
as juſt as Mr. Edward had deſcribed it. 
Mrs. Evans now returned, with the remains 
of a bottle of Hungary water, which was the 
only thing that the had in the houſe that was 
like a cordgial (for ſhe was not one of thoſe good 
women, who, under the pretenee of weak 
nerves and windy ſtomachs, are for ever taking 
drams diſguiſed with the name of cordial wa- 
ters); and with this ſhe bathed the lady's tem- 
ples, while her huſband held a bottle of ſalts to 
her noſe, Ned Evans ſtill ſupporting her in his 
arms. Ina little time the fetched a deep ſigh; 
and ſoon after raiſing her languid eyes, which 
fil ſhone, though with diminiſhed luſtre, 
Where am 1?” ſaid ſhe, and into what 
hands am I fallen ???—* You are fallen into ho- 
nourable hands,“ replied Evans; into hands 
that ſhall be exerted to the utmoſt to adminiſter 
0 you every comfort and confolation they can. 
procure, and which your appearance and ſitua- 
tion ſo juſtly demand.“ WW 


Sir,” faid ſhe, © I thank 


- 
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Evans and the poſtillions had laid it out, ſhe 
ſprang to it with renewed ſtrength, and throw- 
ing herſelf on her knees and embracing it in her 


arms, Oh! Mrs. Melville,” ſaid ſhe, © my 
dear, my faithful, my parental friend, have 1 
loſt you for ever !*? She kiſſed the corple with 


an intenſe fervour, and turning up her eyes to 


Heaven, ſhe burſt into a violent flood of tears. 


Mrs. Evans and Ned would have gone to her 


and endeavoured to force her to her chair; but 


Mr. Evans forbade them. Let her alone 
awhile,” ſaid he; her heart is agitated to the 
laſt degree, and tears will be the ſpeedieſt and 
moſt effectual relief.” They ſuffered her then 


to remain unmoleſted; and the continued in the 


{ame poſture, and with the ſame unceaſing flow 


of ſorrow, for about a quarter of an hour: at 


l-ngth ſhe ſtopped, and riſing from the body, 
It is enough,“ ſaid ſhe; you are gone, and 
ou are a bleſſed inhabitant of heaven. I am 
:fs-on earth to deplore the beſt and moſt beloved 
of friends.“ Ned now N forward, and 


= offering her his hand, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 


12d to the arm chair, and compoſediy ſat down. 


A deep filence was kept. for ſome minutes. At 


length Mr. Evans ventured to ſpeak . I la- 
ment, Madam,“ ſaid he, „ with. the deepeſt 
and moſt unfeigned ſorrow, the fatal event 


Which has procured me the honour of ſeeing 


you in this houſe: nevertheleſs, it is a conſola- 
tion to me, that my {on here has been the means 
of affording you ſome relief, aud of conducting 
you to this humble habitation. ; and I promile 


you, both for my wife and for mylelf, that ou 
cannot oblige us more than by conſidering your- 
felf at home, and making uſe 5f ſuch zccom- 
modation as it affords, as long as it may be ne- 
celfary or agresable to Jou t6 tay.” . Yb 


indeed, 


der to qualify it with any better liquok, A 
have indeed 


4 „ 


indeed, Madam,” faid Mrs. Evans, ** both my 
Huiband and I will think it the happieſt inci- 
dent in our lives to accommodate you on this 
melancholy occaſion ; and we only lament that 
our entertainment cannot be equal to what from 
our appearance, you have been accuſtomed to: 
t, ſuch as it is, we hope you will accept it.“ 

«© Yes, Madam, replied the lady, i. will 
gladly and thankfully accept it; and I think 


| N happy that when ſo {ſudden and ſo dread- 


ul a calamity came upon me, Providence has 
gracioufly conducted me to ſuch hoſpitable and 
benevolent minds as yours.“ Then, turning to 

Ned, the ſaid, 1 find it is to you, young 
gentleman, I am indebted for this generous de- 
liverance. I beg your pardon, I ought indeed 
to have Eres it before ; but the ſad confu- 


fron of my thoughts and hurry of my ſpirits 


muſt plead my excuſe, I am glad, however, 
that I now know you for my protector and deli- 


- verer; and you may afſure yourſelf that my 


gratitude ſhall ceaſe only with my life.? 
Ned's face was covered with bluſhes ; but pre- 


ſenthy recollecting himſelf, <* Dear. lady,“ he 


Wy faid, your condeſcenſion overwhelms me; you 


owe me no gratitude: I did nothing but my duty, 
and what was the duty of every man on the like 


occaſion; and had my life been the forfeit of it, 


I ſhould gladly have given it to refcue yours.“ 
„That you have ventured it indeed,“ ſaid the 
lady, „is abundantly apparent, and J ſhould be 
unworthy. of the protection you have afforded 
me, if I ſhould ever forget it. She now aſked. 
for a glaſs of water, which being brought her, 
Mr. Evans told her that he was extremely ſorr 

it was out of his power, at that time, to aſl 
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aid be, * ſome excellent ale of 
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my own brewing, which, if you ever taſte that 
liquor, I can venture to recommend: but as for 
wine, Madam, I am but a poor curate, and ne- 
ver was maſter of a dozen in all my life; though 
could I have foreſeen the honour of having you, 
for my gueſt, I ſhould have taken care not to 
have been wholly unprovided.”” She thanked 
him with an obliging ſmile, and told him that 
at that time no liquor whatever was ſo agreeable 
to her as pure ſpring water. I am ſorry, in- 
_ deed,” ſaid ſhe, ** for your own ſake, that for- 
tune has not beſtowed on you. whatever is 
thought comfortable in life: but for myſelf, I 
entreat you will not give yourſelf the ſmalleſt 
uneaſineſs. I truſt that in a few days | ſhall be 
able to continue my journey to Ireland, where 
my friends live, and where r am extremely anx- 
ious to be; in the mean time I muſt be indebted 
to you for the protection of your houſe, which 
is all I ſtand in need of at preſent, and ſhall 
cheerfully and thankfully put up with your own 
fare, whatever it may be. 4: ff, 
Mrs. Evans then aſked her if ſhe could not 
be prevailed on to eat a bit of ſomething ; 
there is very good butter and cheeſe in the 
bouſe,” ſaid he, and if you could fancy it, 
I could get you a Welſh rabbit in a few mi- 
nutes: the lady affured her that ſhe could not 
taſte any thing, but would be obliged to her, if, 
as ſoon as was convenient, ſhe would ſhew: her 
to her chamber. _ The good woman replied, 
that ſhe believed her room was by that time 
ready; that ſhe would go and fee; and when it 
was, would immediately come back and conduct 
her to it. In a ſhort time ſhe returned with a 
candle; and the lady rifing, , curtfed'to.the :rwo. 
gentleinen, and withed them a good night. As: 
4 the paiſed che body of her departed friend: the” 
. | ſtopped 
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ſtopped for about a minute, and contemplated it 
in ſilence; ſhe then took one of the hands, and, 
ſtooping down, kiſſed it with impaſſioned ten- 
derneſs; her eyes ſwimming in tears were raiſed 
to heaven, and her lips ſeemed to ſay ſome- 
thing, though her voice was not heard. She 
then roſe, and' wiping her tears with. a cam- 
brick handkerchief, withdrew. ; 

The two gentlemen who were ſtanding fol- 
lowed her with their eyes, and bowing as ſhe 
went out of the room, remained fixed in thought 
for ſome time afterwards. Evans at length broke 
filence—** Go, my dear boy, ſaid he to Ned, 
into the kitchen, and fee that all the baggage 
of theſe unfortunate ladies be brought into the 
houſe : let the horſes be taken care of as well as 
they, can, and let the poor lads have a good fire, 
and plenty of ale to comfort them after this ſad 
adventure. 3 

Ned immediately went, and found things al- 
ready taken care of in the manner preſcribed. 
There was a lad at the houſe, one David Mor- 
$39, the {on of a man who had lived as a farm 

ervant with Mr. Evans ever ſince he had come 
to that part of the country; this lad was much 
about Ned's age and ſize, a ſturdy well-lookin 
fellow as any of his Ration in the country; an 

as they had been brought up boys together, there 
1ſubfiſted a friendſhip and attachment between 
them, which made David a frequent inmate of 
the houſe, though he was not a regular ſervant 
in it, This lad was entertaining the two poſt- 
illions, after having helped them with their 
horſes, and trunks, &c. and extolling his young 
maſter's proweſs. and his o-] n. Ah}? ſays 
| be, „ it J had been there with. young maiſter, 
_ thoſe ſcoundrel robbers ſhould not have efcaped.?? 
Why, what would you have done?“ ſaid * 8 
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of the poſtillions. 7 We would have lent them: 
ſuch a flick,” ſaid David, as they would ne- 


ver have been cured of but * the gallows.“ 


** Mayhap you would have freund yourſelves. 
miſtaken,” ſaid the other; „why they had 
fre arms with them, and what could you have 
done then?“ Why the ſame as maiſter did 
with one of them,”” ſaid David. Damn them 
and their fire arms together! if the Devil had 
been with them, with a piſtol as big as Bangor 
ſteeple, I would na ha fear'd *un, provided I had 
a prayer-book in my pocket, and young maiſter 
at my back.” + Hut you fool you, faid Ned 


juſt then entering, hold your tongue and drink 


your ale: it is not a week fince I ſaw you fright- 
ened almoſt to dzath by farmer Watkin's white 
horſe.?? ** True, maiſter, iaid the other, but 
then I took him for a ghoſt! I own I's woun- 
dily afraid of dead men, but I do not fear any 
living man that ever wore a head..“ Then, 
ſaid Ned, „you are juſt the reverſe of me; for 
I do not- fear any dead man; but I will not be ſo 


vain as to aſſert that no living man could alarm 


me. But that is neither here nor there—are all 
the things brought ſafe out of the carriage, and 
are the horſes fed ?? Being anſwered in the at- 
firmative, he told them they might fit on then 
and drink their ale, but charged them to make 
no noiſe, leſt they. ſhould diſturb the poor lady 
who had gone to her repoſe ; and fo ſaying, he 
returned to the parlour. _ | 

It was now growing late, and as there were 
but two beds in the houſe, one of which the lady _ 
occupied, Ned aſked his father if he would not 
come and fleep with him ; for, as for Mrs. Evans, 


[the flept upon a pallet in the lame chamber with 
the lady, Mr. Evans replied, that the fad ad- 


venture, of the evening had driven all ſleep me | 


12 
of his head. © Beſides, my dear, ſaid he, 


you know decency requires that ſome perſon 
ſhould fit up with the corple. Go, then, my 
dear boy, go you to your bed; you cannot be 
otherwie than fatigued ; but as for me, I ſhall 
ft here until the morning.“ 7 7 
Ned then retired to reſt ; where we will leave 
him to that ſound and refreſhing fleep which in- 
nocenee of mind, and health of body, never fail 
to beſtow. Mr. Evans ſpent the greateſt part of 
the night in prayer, as was his cuſtom when any 
unuſual accident befel him; and when he was 
not on his knees, he relieved himſelf by reading 
„Sherlock upon Death, a book which he ex- 
treinely admired, and which of all others ſeems 
beſt calculated to give comfort and confolation 
to an afAlifted heart. + 
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N ED roſe as ſoon as it was day; and being 
impatient to hear ſomething of the lady, went 
immediately to the parlour to his father. Well, 
Sir,” ſaid he, „what tidings have you heard of 
our unfortunate lodger, and do you know how 
ſhe has paſſed the night ?*? | 1 have not heard 
a word, faid Mr. Evans; nor ſeen a creature 
but the maid, who has juſt been here to make 
p the fire; but go, my dear, and bid her tap 
t the door, and aſk your mother how the is. 
Ned did as directed, and then went out to fee 
about the horſes and poſtilhons : they were up 
getting ready to go away. He defired them to 
zo into the houſe, and get ſome cheeſe and ale 


ceing his father. He then returned to the par- 
our, where he found Mrs. Evans fitting with © 
er huſband; when aſking about the lady, 

* Alas !*” ſaid ſhe, poor ſoul, ſhe has not 


m greatly alarmed for her health. She com- 
dlains of a violent pain in her head and back, 
nd is continually thivering with cold, though _ 
d the touch ſhe is like a coal of fire. Fam go- 


Ing to make her a little warm tea, which per- 
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aps may throw her. into a perſpiration, and be 

f ſervice to her.” Do, my dear,” faid Evans, 
and I think it would be prudent to ſend to 
onway-for Doctor Jones, for God knows __ Wh 


or their breakfaſt, and not to go away without 


loled her eyes the whole night, and indeed T 


lions appeared, every body crowded about them 


r 
her illneſs may turn ont.” This thought was 
highly approved of, and Ned ſaid that he would 
be himſelf the meſſenger, in order to be ſure to 
bring him, let him be where he would; and 
now going out to order the horſe, the poſtillions 
told him he ſhould be welcome to a ſeat in their 
chaiſe, and they would engage to carry him 
quicker than any other conveyance. This was 
accepted of; and Mr. Evans Ending the chaiſe 
had been paid for by the ladies at Conway, gave 
the lads half-a-crown each, in reward for their 
activſty and attention; and Ned haſtily taking 
off a bowl of milk, and eating a cruſt with it, 
ſet off at full ſpeed with them. He got to Con- 


Way in little more than an hour, and was lucky 
enough to find Doctor Jones at home. The 
doctor was not a regular phyfician, but had long 


practiſed as a ſurgeon and apothecary with good i 


reputation. He was a benevoient and humane 


man; qualities which are peculiarly neceſſary in 


his profeſſion, and which often do more in cur- 
ing a patient than the drugs he ſwallows. When 


the doctor heard the tale, it awakened all his feel- x 


ings: Iwill go with you, my friend,“ ſaid 
he, in ten minutes; I will only order other 
horſes for expedition, and I will take back the 

chaiſe at my own expence ; for, excluſive of the 


lady who calls for all tenderneſs and attention, I | 
would go to. the world's end to ſerve your father | 


or any of his family,” Ned thanked him for 
his kindneſs; and now finding that a chaiſe was 
to carry him back, he took care to get a dozen i 
of the beſt wine that could be had in Conway, 


that the poor-lady might want no comfort that 
could be procured for her. The rumour of the 
robbery. and murder bre Conway the 
night before; but now that Ned and the paſtil- 
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to hear the particulars. He ſatisfied them as con- 


cifely as he could, and then ſet off with the doc- 
tor for his father's, accompanied with the praiſes 
and the bleflings of all who had heard the ſtory. 
J he lads drove at a good rate, and when Mr. 
Evans heard the chaiſe, gueſſing by its return 
that the doctor was come, he went out to meet 
him. My dear doctor, ſaid he, as he was 
alighting. I always am glad to ſee you, but 
never did your preſence give me ſo much plea- 
ſure as at this inſtant; I am infinitely obliged to 
you for the haſte you have made to viſit my un- 


fortunate gueſt, whoſe ſituation is ſo diſtreffing, 


that all the tenderneſs and attention we can pay 
to her is not equal to her claim upon us for it.“ 
„Her ſituation is deplorable indeed, replied 


the doctor, and her claim for attention and 


tenderneſs-as great: it is a conſolation, however, 
to know that ihe has happened among thoſe who 
can fully feel for her; and whoſe ſympathetic 
hearts Will do every thing that can alleviate her 


| diſtreſs. © Does the know, continued he, ** that 


I have been ſent for, or was it only a mere mo- 


tion of your own ?”? „She knows nothing about 


it,” replied Mr. Evans; “my wife repreſented 
her to me in ſuch a ſituation as I thought alarm- 
ing; and as in all diſtempers much may be done 
in the beginning, which, if that opportunity be 


loſt, may never be able to- be done afterwards, 1 


took the liberty to ſend for you of my own head, 


without conſulting her ou the ſubject, which 
might perhaps have alarmed her more, and could 


anſwer no good end that I can flee.” ** You 
have done wiſely,” replied the doctor; it is of 


no conſequence who ient for me, nor did I aſk. 
the queſiion. with any other view than merely 


to know the fact before 1 ſpeak to heifelf; it is 


enough for me that ſhe is in diſtreſs, and that 
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ſhe wants medical aſſiſtance; and I ſhall be hap- 
-PY> my dear friend, to go hand in hand with you 
in giving her that and every other aſſiſtance ſhe 
may happen to want.. Tm ſpeak like a gen- 
tleman and a chriſtian, replied Evans, and 
1 only pray that our aſſiſtance may be effeEtual.”” | 
Mrs. Evans now came down; and the doctor, 
after the firſt ſalutation, enquiring about the la- 
dy, ſhe told him the was juſt then in a doze, but 
it did not ſeem like one that would refreſh her; 
: the breathed hard, and ſtarted often, and ſome- 
times muttered ſomething which ſhe could not 
, underſtand. ** Will you ſtep up yourſelf, doc- 
tor, and look at her, and you will be better able 
to judge?” No, my dear madam,** replied 


the doctor, I will not go to her till ſhe is ap- 


priſed of my coming. It ſhe happened to wake 
while I was at her bed-lide, there is no ſaying 
what effect the ſeeing a ſtranger in her room | 


might have upon her in her preſent weak condi- WW 


tion. Be you ſo godd as to return to her, and 
fit by her till the wakes ; and then tell her, that | 
ſecing her out of order, you took the liberty to 
- lend for me as I lived in the neighbourhood, and 
aſk her leave to bring me to her.“ I believe | 
indeed you are right, replied Mrs. Evans; her 
ſpirits are ſo fluttered that the could not bear fur- 
priſe of any kind; I will go and do as you bid 
me, and return again as ſoon as I am authoriſed.” 
Mr. Evans then offered the doctor ſome refreſh- 
ment; and he ſaid he would take a bit of dry 
toaſt and ſome mulled ale, for the day was cold, 
and he had come off without any. breakfaſt. 
They ' talked of indifferent matters while this 
Was preparing; and when it came, Ned's fto- 
mach was ſo complaiſant as to enable him to aſ- 
- iſt the doctor very effectually in demoliſhing 
the ale and toaſt, together with half-a-dozen 
8 5 eggs 
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eggs that they got boiled. They had ſcarcely 
finiſhed when Mrs. Evans came down, and ac- 


= quainted the doctor that the lady had waked, and 


readily conſented to ſee him. He immediately 


followed her up ſtairs; when he came to the 


bed fide, and beheld the lovely object he came 
to ſee, he could not ſuppreſs the emotion her 
beauty and her diſtreſs 1nipired—he was obliged 


to turn aſide his head to conceal the: manly tear 


which trembled in his eye. The voice of the 
lady recalled him to himſelf. I am obliged 
to you, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, and to this kind gen- 


tlewoman, for the tender concern you ſeem to 


take for my health: 1 was in hopes to have been 


able to continue my journey home; but alas! I 


am very unable even to ipeak ; and if Providence 
deſigns, to make this my home, his will be done; 
1 think I am content.“ Oh, my dear ma- 
dam !?* replied the doctor, I ö truſt you have 
many, many years of health: and happineſs before 


you yet. It is natural, and what might be ex- 


pected, that the violent ſhock your ſpirits have 
received ſhould have an effect on your health, 
but I truſt there is no reaſon to apprehend but 
that reſt and a little time will perfectly reſtore _ 
you.“ The lady gazed on him with a languid 


eye for a little time: at length ſhe ſpoke again. 


„Oh! Mrs. Melville—Sir—my dear Mrs. Mel 
ville—have you ſeen her? The robbers did not 
Kill her—they could not kill her—has ſhe ſlept, 
Sir ?—do tell me, has, ſhe flept ?? The doctor 
now perceived that the was raving, and that the 
dreadful accident of the night before had brought 
a fever on her ſpirits: he felt her pulſe ;” and 


| finding them extremely low, he told Mrs. Evans; 


that, for the preſent, there was nothing to be 


done but to keep her quiet—that reſt was of the 
| greateſt importance to her—that the leaſt ſudden 


noiſe 
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noiſe might prove fatal, or drive her into mad- 
 neis—that:ſhe muſt be ſoothed, and croſſed in 
nothing; and for nouriſhment ſhe might give her 
a little wine whey, acidulated with juice of le- 
mon, or a little cream of tartar ; but that bleed- 
ing, or any thing of that kind, was highly im- 
proper. All that can be done at preſent is 
to keep her quiet, and endeavour to ſupport 
her ſtrength. I will call again to-morrow,“ ſaid 
he, and even ſtay with her, ſhould it become 
neceſſary.” He now left the room totally un- 
obſerved by the lady, who indeed was not in 
condition to obſerve any thing. 5 
When he came to the parlour, Mr. Evans 
ſaw by his countenance the ſituation of the la- 
dy; he was anxious, yet afraid to aſæ him | 
what he thought of her. The doctor relieved F 
him from this embarraſſment: ++ It is happy, | 
my dear friend, ſaid he, that you ens 
me; vaſtly fortunate that I chanced to be in the 
way. This poor lady is in a moſt alarming i- 
tuation, in a fever of the moſt critical and dan- 
gerous kind; it is not, however, infectious, 


nor need you fear that your humanity will be f 


any otherwiſe wounded than in ſeeing this un- 
fortunate lady die.)“ What!“ interrupted 
Ned in an agony of diſtreſs, is ſhe dying?“ 
«« No, no!“ replied the doctor, I do nor 
ſay that—God forbid !—I only mean that her 
illneſs is of a very dangerous kind, and her 
{ymptoms at preſent e do not 
deſpair, however, but that with the bleſſing of 
God, ſhe may come through.“ May God 

_ Almighty graciouſly beſtow that bleſſing upon 
us P? ſaid Evans—* and I truſt he will, face it 
ſurely was by his inſpiration that J {eat for you.“ 
The doctor then repeated to Mr. Evans the di- 
rections he had given above ſtairs to his _ 

an 
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chaiſe and drove off. | 


134 
and when mentioned wine whey, © Good God!” 
| ſaid Evans, how forgetful I am! I proteſt 


there is not a drop of wine in the houſe. 


Oh! 


that I had thought of ſending for it in the morn- 


ing to Conway! Do not be uneaſy on that 
head, my dear Sir,“ ſaid Ned; 1 have taken 
care of that, and brought in the chaiſe a dozen 
of the beſt I could get. Have you indeed?“ 


| ſaid Evans; I rejoice at that, and cannot but 


admire and love that attention which I have al- 


| ways ſeen you pay to every perſon in diſtreſs.“ 


„Oh!“ ſaid Ned, this lady's diſtreſs is enough 


to awake attention in a ſtone. It is indeed,” 


replied the doctor; and now finding the day ad- 
| vanced beyond the moon, he ſaid his other pati- 


ents required his attendance, and he muſt there- 
fore return to Conway, but promiſed to be hack 
again the next day. To- morrow, ſaid Mr. 


Evans, is Sunday, and therefore I ſhall be 
aw all the morning; but do, my dear 
£1 ; frien 

bit of my own mutton with me; 
grieved if, when I come from church, I ſhould 
find you gone.“ 0 | 
WE promiſe for ſtaying, as it depended upon his 
other patients whether he could do it with pro- 
W priety or not; but that if he could, he would, 
8o ſaying, he took leave; and Mr. Evans and 


„cantrive matters ſo as to ſtay and eat a 
I ſhall be 


The doctor ſaid he could not 


Ned attending him to the door, he got into the 


= Lhereſft of the day paſſed off in a thoughtful- 
and ſerious manner, which, on Mr. Evans's 
Part, was not uncommon, as he uſually dedica- 
1 ted the evening of Saturday to the contempia- 
tion of bis important duty the following day: 
but Ned's ſpirits were 28 uſed to be deprefled; 
Ea and 
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1 
and indeed it required ſomething very ſolemn 
and affecting to keep him ſerious half an hour 


together, for his heart by nature was tuned to 


gaiety, which he had neither art nor neceſſity 
to conceal, and which diffuſed an air of cheer- 
fulneſs over his countenance that did not at all 


accord with gravity and ſedateneſs. In the 


evening, preparations were made for paying the 
laſt ſad office to Mrs. Melville, who was ſtill ly- 
ing in the ſame ſpot where the poſtillions had 
depoſited her. It was intended to inter her the 
following evening after prayer. Mrs. Evans 
therefore took care to have her properly dreſſed 
for the grave, and laid by her other clothes, 
and particularly her pockets, without examin- 
ing their contents, in a place where they would 
be ſecure. When her coffin came home, Mr. 
Evans had her removed to an out-houſe, that 
the melancholy found of nailing her up in it 
might not reach the ears of the lady above ſtairs, 
who was not able to bear noiſe of .any kind, 
and leaſt of all that which, if ſhe fuſpected the 
occaſion, would probably fit her for the ſame 
fad ſervice. - With won to her ſituation, there 


was no material alteration in it. She continued 


extremely low and languid, ſometimes in her 
ſenſes, and ſometimes wandering. She ſcarce 
ever ſpoke, except for a little drink. She did 
not appear to ſleep, which, if it could be pro- 
cured, was the beſt thing for her, but which 


hitherto the had not been able to do, at leaſt in 


that quiet and compoſed manner which alone 
could tend to reſtere her. At night Mr., Evans 
and Ned fat down to their ſupper and finithed 
the moſt filent and thoughtful meal they had 

ever eaten together. Soon after they retired 2 


word 4 


1 1 


the ſame bed to reſt. Youth. and health ſoon 
procured Ned the blefling of quiet fleep ; but 
Mr. Evans, notwithſtanding his having ſat up 
the night before, continued the greateſt part of 
this night alſo in meditation and prayer. - 


— 
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| r morning roſe, and with it both the gen- 
tlemen. Ned was firſt dreſſed, and haſtening up 
to the lady's apartment, tapped, with a timorous 
heart, at the door. Mrs. Evans opened it, and 
told him ſhe could not perceive any material al- 
teration ; that ſhe had been for the maſt part 
quiet, but without any refreſhing ſleep. If at 
any time ſhe chanced to ſlumber, it was only for 
a few minutes, when ſhe awoke in a terror; and 
ſhe thought theſe flumbers did her more hurt 
than good. Poor Ned received the intelligence 
with a downcaſt look, and communicated it to 
his father, who partook of his ſorrow. Yet 
let us not be altogether caſt down, my boy, it is 
poſſible ſhe may yet do well: and 1 ſhall, this 
day, in the church, offer up the prayers of the 
congregation, to beſeech Almighty God to ſpare 
REF to us. 5 % 
They now went to breakfaſt, which on Ned's 
part was bread and milk, to which the parſon 
', (eſpecially on Sunday) added a piece of cheeſe 
and a pint of warm ale. Cheeſe and ale are to 
a Welchhan nectar and #mbroſia ; and our good 
curate, who loved hoſpitality as far as his cir- 
cumſtances would allow, took care to be always 
provided with plenty of both, and that the bel: 
0 of their kind. „ PE 
When breakfaſt was over, he retired to pre- 
pare himſelf for church, whither he eu Fl 
| 5 „ ots 
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ſoon as he was dreſſed; but Ned ſtaid at home 
that he might be in the way tg receive the doc- 
tor; when he came, and to execute any directions 
he might leave in caſe he could not ſtay dinner. 
The church was about half a mile from the 
houſe ; and, well attended by many, genteel fami- 
lies in the neighbourhood, as well as by a nu- 
merous eee of inferior note; all of 
whom reſpected Evans as a father, and could 
not fail to be virtuous as far as they followed 
either his precepts or example. His ſermons 
were of that plain and natural kind which were 
ſuited to every underſtanding, and always upon 
topics which. came home to every man's heart. 
He did not dwell on thoſe abſtruſe doctrines, 
which, after all that can be ſaid of them, muſt 
for ever remain inexplicable ; but he enlarged 

on thoſe im portant, duties in which all chriſtians 
are agreed, and which the divine Author of our 
religion bas preſcribed, in order to adorn and 
exalt our nature to ſoften and correct the heart; 
that every man being guided by the dictates of 
right reaſon, and by faith in the promiſes of 
God, might regulate his life accordingly, and 


thereby enſure himſelf reſpect in this world, and 


everlaſting happineſs in the next. 
Theſe RT for he delivered in a diſtin and 
not ungraceful manner ; and he muſt be either a 
very abandoned or very inatcentive hearer indeed, 
who could be preſent at them without being af- 
feed by them. On this day he choſe for his 
ſubje&, the ſhortneſs and extreme uncertainty 
of life; and ſpoke upon it with an unuſual de- 
ree of eloquence and fervor. He alluded to the 
atal and recent example which was at that time 


in his. own bouſe ; and the whole ſermon was a 


kind of funeral oration on the unfortunate Mrs. 


Melville, whoſe ohſequies were to be performed 
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in the evening. When ſervice was over, moſt 
of the congregation crowded about him to aſk 
about the unfortunate lady at his houſe, and to 
inform themſelves of all the circumſtances of 
the melancholy event: he had the pleaſure to 
find Ned's conduct univerſally approved, and his 
Praiſes eclioed by every tongue; and he had 


likewiſe the ſatisfaction to receive many friendly 


offers of aſſiſtance on this occaſion, and ſome of 
them of a very generous kind; a pleaſing teſti- 
mony how much he was eſteemed and beloved 
by his people, and that his preaching had not 
deen in vain. Theſe offers, however, as they 
were not neceſſary, he politely declined; but not 
without warm commendations of their benevo- 
lence, as well as thanks for their kindneſs ; and, 
mounting his horſe, returned home, followed by 


the bleſſings and the prayers of his pariſhioners. 
When he got to his own houſe, Ned met him 
at the door, and informed him that the doctor 
had not yet come, and that the poor lady was 
in the ſame way. This intelligence neither ſur- 


priſed nor diſappointed him; he was rather 


- pleaſed the doctor had not arrived, as it gave 
him greater hopes of his ſtaying; and, at any 


rate, he would be glad to hear from himſelf his 
opinion of his unfortunate patient. In about a 


quarter of an hour he came; and, after firſt 
tending for Mrs. Evans, and conſulting with 
Her, he followed her up ſtairs to the lady. Evans 
and Ned remained below, in ſilent and penſive 
expectation of his return. At length he came 
down with the comfortleſs intelligence, that ſhe 


was certainly no better, but rather otherwiſe ; 
s though not ſo much ſo, :ſfaid he, as to 


make me deſpond altogether. It is the nature of 
2 theſe nervous fevers to be Now and lingering; 
"and to keep us long in ſuſpenſe ; I have ſome- 
_— | 1 eie 
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ether dead, yet afterwards recover and do well. 
Thave brought here ſome medicines in my pocket, 
which you will cauſe to be given to her as di- 
rected .“ Here he took out. ſome phials, the 
contents and operations of which it is unneceſ- 
ſary here to relate. 


if we could procure from nature, I ſhould not 


_ wholly deſpair; but it muſt not be forced. Mr. 


Evans promiſed that all his directions ſhould be 
punctually followed; and Ned's face, 
was the picture of diſtreſs before, began to re- 
ſame its uſual ſerenity, merely on the flender. 
comfort that he did not wholly deſpair. 


The doctor now endeavoured. to divert them. 
to other topics; and among the reſt, told them, 


that a ſuſpicious fellow, who could not give a 


very good account of himſelf, had been taken 

up at Conway the night before, and was then 
in the jail—he had been examined before a ma- 
giſtrate, but nothing appeared that could convict. 
He then ſaid he thought Ned had better 
ſee him, as he might poſſibly know him again, 
or might embarraſs him with queſtions that might 
Ned ſaid he had no objec- 


him. 


tend to a diſcovery. 
tion in the world to ſee him, and would go to 


the end of the earth to bring the villains to jufſ- 
tice ; but at the ſame time confefled he ſhould- 
be very tender how he ſwore any man's, ie 
away, or even give ſuſpicions of his charaCter. 


times ſeen patients ſo reduced as to appear alto- 


The beſt medicine, faid. 
he, for her, is quiet and compoſed ſleep; which. 


which. 


. 


In the preſent caſe,” ſaid he, I fear I can 


be of little uſe; for unluckily it was ſo dark 


that I have not the ſmalleſt idea of the face or 


perſons of the villains who attacked the chaiſe. 


All I know is, I knocked one of them down, 
and I am ſure I hit him on the head. III War- 
rant he bears the mark of the ſtick; and if this. 


— 


1 | 
man you talk of has any ſuch mark, it will be 
at leaſt a good reaſon for detaining him in cuſto- 
dy. To-night,” ſaid he, I muſt attend the 
funeral of Mrs. Melville; but Iwill go to Con- 
way in the morning, and, if you are at leiſure, 
we will go together to the priſon.“ The doctor 
replied, he ſhould: be happy to attend him, and 
aſked him to come early in the morning and 
breakfaſt with him, and bring him a particular 
account of the lady; and when they had done 
with the priſoner, they would return together 
to Mr. Evans's. | 

Dinner was now brought in, which conſiſted 
of a leg of mutton and turnips. The parſon's 
pudding, which he uſually indulged himſelf in 
on Sunday, was obliged to be omitted; becauſe 
Mrs. Evans, who always made it, and who un- 
derſtood the compoſition of a pudding as well as 
any woman in England, was too much engaged 
in her tender and humane atrendance on the un- 
happy lady, to admit of her abſence for a mo- 
ment, or her occupying herſelf with any other 
buſineſs : its place was ſupplied with a double 
allowance of toaſted cheeſe ; a fare no leſs agree- 
able either to the parſon or phyſician; and 
which, accompanied with excellent ale, was 
given by Evans, and accepted by the doctor, 
with all the good humour which the moſt open - 
ey and the trueſt friendſhip could in- 
PRC. | „ | . 

Oh ! ye great ones of the earth ! ye who are 
_ clothed in purple and fine linen, and who fare 

ſumptuoufly every day! ye who worſhip Lux- 
ury, and make your vows before her golden 
. tſhrine !/—know that ye are far from her !—. 
Would you diſcover het true refidence, leave 


your luxurious feaſts, and idle pomp ! ſeek her 
in the humble dwelling-of contentment! Had 25 
er 
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„ 
her in the ſimple meal which cheerful hoſpita- 
tity beſtows, where health fits ſmiling at the ta- 


ble, and appetite produced by temperance gives 


reliſh to every food ! hs 
Such was the meal which our good curate and 
the doctor now enjoyed; and which, after re- 
turning thanks to the great beſtower (a cere- 
mony now generally omitted where much has 
been beſtowed,) they waſhed down with a tem 
perate glaſs of ale; focially converſing on vari- 
ous ſubjects, in which Ned bore his parts till 
the hour of evening prayer approached, which 
on this day was rather earlier than uſual in or- 
der to give time for performing the laſt rites to 
Mrs. Melville. Se n 
The doctor attended Mr. Evans to the 
church, which in compliment to the lady was 
uncommonly full; and after the ſervice was 
finiſhed, ſhe was interred in the body of the 
church, as you. approach the ſteps leading to 
the communzon-table, in the ſpot where Evans 
himſelf intended to be laid whenever it ſhould 
pleaſe God to take him! The awful and affect- 
ing ſervice appointed for this occaſion he read 
With a becoming dignity; and though the un- 
fortunate deceaſed was ſo unhappy as to die 
among ſtrangers and to have her laſt rites per- 
formed by perions wholly unknown to her, and 
enſhretefind in her concerns, yet it is a doubt. 
whether in any fituation her funeral would have 
been more reipectably attended, or her remains 
depoſited with a greater effuſion of ſincere and 
heart felt forrow. _ „„ 5 ag 
When all was finiſhed, the doctor went home 
to Conway, not wi.hout reminding Ned of his 


promiſe to b E | | 
aTuredhim he 'ſhouid not forget it; and then 
he and Mr. Evans returned to the houſe. The; 8 
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reſt of the day was ſpent, as Evans always ſpent) 


his Sunday evening, in ſober and religious con- 
verſation; in reading ſermons of the moſt ap- 


proved authors; and in infraeing Nev in that 
moſt uſeful of all knowledge, the 


| knowledge of 
himſelf and of his Maker... 3 
Ned liſtened to his inſtructions, not only with 
attention but delight: for, though he was by 
nature of a gay and lively diſpoſition, and of 
a conſtitution of body active and vigorous to the 


higheſt degree; though he loved diverſion, and 


excelled in all thoſe exerciſes with which young 
men of his age are uſually delighted, yet the ac- 


quiſition of knowledge had charms for him ſtill 


more attracting. His underſtanding was clear 
and penetrating ; his heart warm and affection- 
ate. Every thing that was grand and ſublime 
intereſted the one, every thing delicate and re- 
fined touched the other. The hiſtory of the 
golpel, therefore, which eminen:ly unites what- 


ever is ſublime and whatever is beautiful, 


could not fail to affect his heart: he loved Chriſ- 
tianity becauſe it is indeed lovely, and he prac- 


tiſed it becauſe it was congenial to his feelings, 
without hypocriſy, and without enthuſiaſm. I 


would not have the reader imagine, however, 


that he was an angel or a faint. Alas! he Was 
human, and, as all human creatures do, he er- 


red. His errors, however, VETS oat thoſe f a 
bad or a corrupt heart; not ſuch as diſgraced His 
honour or his ſentiments : they were the failings 


of nature, under temptations ſometimes too- 
powerful to be refiſted, yet always repented of, 
and always atoned for, as far as he was able. 


While Mr. Eyans and his ſon Were thus pi- 


ouſly and inſtructively employed, they were in- 
terrupted by the arrival of two viſitors, Why) 
E:metizaes Came io drink tea on a Sun ay Vene, 


tl. 


ing with Mrs. Evans. Tea was a luxury that 
did not ſuit with their finances to indulge in- 


every day ;. but as Mrs. Evans was fond of - it, 


though tar too prudent to allow herſelf any gra- 
tiſication which their income was not fully 
equal to, the uſe of it was confined to Sunday 
evening, and to ſuch occaſional times as they 
happened to be viſited by any perſon whoſe ſitu- 
ation in life made it neceſſary to offer it to them. 
The viſitors who now arrived were Mrs. 
Watkin and her daughter, the wife and _— 
7 


child of the farmer in the neighbourhoo 


whoſe white horſe, as we have betore noticed,. 


was taken for a ghoſt by David Morgan. Mrs. 


Watkin was one of thoſe. good kind of women. 


who are not to be met with every day. Her edu- 


cation and. underſtanding were. on the ordinary 


level of thoſe of her rank; her temper was 
good, and her diſpoſition meek an GET 
and happy was it for her that it was ſo, for ſhe 
was yoked, to a very imperious and ſevere huſ- _ 
band. Watkin was a man between fifty and 
fixty years of age, of a large perſon and auſtere: 


countenance; his temper was  aniwerable ;, 
ſevere and unaccommodating; yet, on ſeme oc-- 


caſions, he appeared not wholly diveſted of good 
nature. He had the reputation of being fcrupu- 
louſly honeſt, and of profeſſing great {kill in his 


| buſineſs, His greateſt fault was the love of mo- 


ney, to which he ſacrificed every thing except 


integrity; and as he had long been in poſſeſſion 


of à lucrative farm, which he managed with 
fuperior ſkill, it. was univerſally ſuppoſed that 
he was worth a round ſum. His wife however, 
and his daughter, were for the preſent but little 


denefited by it. His pride indeed always fur- 
niſned them with decent clothes to appear in 
e en ee, bat that eos e 
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Be feldom allowed them, as he hated company 


iimfelf,. or whatever elſe was in the ſmalleſt de- 


gree expenſive. He had indeed a reſpect for 
Evans, as every body had who knew him, and he 
would ſometimes relax ſo far as to drink a can 
of ale at his houſe, and give him one in return; 


but this was very ſeldom ; and for the moſt part 


he ſtaid at home, minding his own concerns, 
and never troubling himſelf about other peo- 
ple's. The daughter was a ſenſible and a good- 


humoured girl, but rather plain in her perſon; 


her education was confined to reading and 
writing, plain needle-work, and above all, do- 
meſtic concerns. She had, however, a ſenſible 
and a feeling heart, with great ſweetneſs and 


openneſs of temper ; was about twenty years of 


age; and, as ſhe was an only child, and her fa- 
ther- rich, the was thought to be a deſirable wife 


for almoſt any young man in the neighbour- 


hood. . ; | | 
As ſoon as Mr. Evans ſaw them, he wel- 
comed them in the kindeſt manner; he laid by 
his ſpectacles and his book, and he ftirred the 
fire, while Ned handed them chairs, and aſſiſted 
them in taking off their cloaks and laying them 
by. Mr, Evans enquired after his good friend 


Mr. Watkin, and then told the ladies he was 


afraid his wife would not be able to quit the 
poor lady's apartment, which {ace conſtantly atd 


tended both day and night; ©. bur af you can 

endure me, tays he, 1 willendeavour to be 

as agrecable as 1 can: or, if you hke: a young 

man better, as _ potkbly be the caſe, I can 
do 


anſwer for Ned's doing every thing he can to 


entertain you. Ned ſaid he was never ſo hap- 
py as when employed in the ſervice of the la- 
dies; that he would ſtep up and tell his mother; 
and if che eould not come down, he would en- 
1 . 7M a 8 | 1 © + deavbur 
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glad to ſee them. | 
Mrs. Watkin told Mrs. Evans, that ker viſit 
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deavour to ſupply her place himſelf, provided 


Miſs Watkin would make tea Miſs Waikin- 


bowed content ; and Ned immediately went up 


fans; 

Mrs. Evans told him that the lady was then 
quiet, and had been ſo ſome time; that the 
would go down and ſee Mrs. Watkin and her 
daughter; and leave the maid in the room till 


her return, with directions to come to her if 


the lady ſhould want any thing. Ned ſent the 
maid up ſtairs, and returned to the parlour, 
whither he was ſoon after followed by Mrs. 
Evans, who had a great regard both for Mrs. 
Watkin and her daughter, and was always very 


was not altogether intended as a viſit of mere 
ceremony or curiodity ; nor indeed, iaid the, 


„„ thould I have come at ail, at this time, 


knowing how much you mult be engaged, but 
with the hope of giving you ſome relief, I 
hear that you watch continually in the poor la- 


dy's apartment, and that you bave not been in 


bed theſe two nights. My daughter and 4 have 
been exceedingly anxious for your own health, 
and the made me come here this evening to offer 
you her aſſiſtance as far as ſhe is able. —“ Yes, . 
indeed, Madam, ſaid Miis Watkin, : you 

cannot oblige me more than by allowing me to 
ſtay with you for 2 little time, and reheve you 
in ſitting up with che lady and my facher tao 
was very willfng I ſhould come, and do an 


thing for you that I could.” Mrs. Evans ſaid 


_ the had been extremely obliged to them all upon 
many occaſions, but upon none more than the 
.preient — ſhe thanked her in the warmeſt mann 
ner fo her kind attention, and accepted the of- 
ter with the greateſt gratitude,” Evans too was 
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ſometimes ſee his wife again, whoſe company 
he never liked to be long without; and Ned too 
was not diſpleaſed to have a third perſon, to en- 
liven thoſe ſerious tete 4 t/tes he had with his fa- 
ther. All parties were pleaſed; and the intro- 


evening much more agreeable than the two laſt, 
particularly as they were now rid of the awful 
ſpectacle which before occupied great part of 
the room, and the poor lady above having been 
more compoled than ſhe had hiwmerto been, they 


the mending hand. 


» 


They ſpent a couple of hours together, cheer- 


by any meſſage from above ſtairs; and then Mrs. 
Watkin riſing to go home, Ned ſaid he would 
attend her. She had a boy and horſes with her; 


herown houſe. He rode the horſe which carried 
Miſs Watkin, who remained- at his father's ; 
aud having delivered Mrs. Watkin ſafe into the 
hands of her huſband, he left the horſe and re- 


"turned home on foot. . 


with family prayer. | Miſs Watkin and Mrs. 
Evans went up as foon as it was over; and he 
retired with his ſon to bed, where in a few mi- 
nutes they z#ere both ſound aſleep. - 


heart ly rejoiced, who, by this means, would | 


duction of tea, and an enormous plate of toaſt 
fwimming in butter, contributed to make this 


gave way to the pleaſing hope that ſhe was on 


fully and innocently, without being interrupted. 


but this did not prevent Ned from ſeeing her to 


Mr. Evans always concluded Sunday evening 
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the liberties which the immortal Shakeſpear 


and hurrying us from one country to another, 


France. — H is the fame way in novels, Which 
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1 HERE is a great affinity between the 
chapters of a novel and the acts of a play 
they are ſo many pauſes in the narration, 
which ſhould always be determined by ſimilar 
paufes in the ſtory they relate or repreſent. I 
do not, indeed, think it neceſſary, as ſome 
great critics, and particularly che French, pre- 
tend, that the whole ſtory of a play ſhould be 
confined, with reſpect to the poſſibility of its 
happening, to the exact ſpace and time of the 
repreſentation; at the tame tame I confeſs, that 


often takes, of crpwding years into minutes, 
are equally unnatural and diſguſting. IO 
I could admit almoſt of any liberty in this 
reſpect, provided there is a pauſe in the repre- 
ſentation. The judicious. diftribution of plays 
into five ſeparate acts, and the muſic which in- 
tervenes, relieves the attention, and enables the 
poet to take advantage of that circumſtance to 
carry the audience where he Wil without 
thocking probability, becauſe I can allow any 
time to pals While tac repreſentat ion is iuipended ;. 
and, at the beginning of a new. act, it is equal 
to me whether l am jet down in England or in 


*decd,, being read and not. repreiented,. admit 
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oved horſes, and Was as fond of handling them 
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time than plays, yet are not wholly free from 


reſtraint, but to be agreeable muſt be natural, 


and never ſhock the mind by any thing highly 


improbable, nor diſtract it by too often ſhitting 


the ſtory from one country to another ;—and 


wherever it is neceſſary to be done, it ſhould be 
contrived in ſeparate books or chapters, where - 


the narration naturally pauſes, and ſuffers no- 
thing by the interruption. # $6.) 

J have been led into this digreflion by reflect- 
ing on'the concluſion of my three laſt chapters 
or acts, wherein I have judiciouſly laid all my 


actors faſt aſleep ; and if the events I am relat- 


ing have not ſufficient merit to intereſt the at- 
tention of my readers, I heartily and ſincerely 
with they may have the power to lay them in 
the fame condition; fince, next to being uſe- 


fully employed, or agreeably entertained, I 


know no ſtate more delightful than ſound fleep 


| —and, indeed, I have heard ſome, who very 


ſeldom could procure it, ſay they preferred it to 


any entertainment whatſoever. If any of my 


readers, therefore, thould experience this bene- 


mit, let them not on that account decry the work 


but; with due gratitude tothe author, recom- 


mend it to others as an opiate, full as effectual, 


aud far more ſafe than laudanum or poppies. 
It is now time for Mr. Edward to inake off his 


poppies, and accordingly we muſt now behold 


him riſing early in the morning, and carefully 
getting out of bed, leſt he thould diſturb his 
gen tather, who was ſtill inoring. As ſoon as 

e was dreſſed, he went out to the ſtable, to 
to go to Conway. Ned 


himſelf, and as ſk iltul iu every thing that be- 


longed to them, as if be had been bred 3 
groom. He combed and curried old herd . 


f 
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aun he made him look as ſpruce and as gloſſy as 


the bird whoſe name he bore; and having got 
Morgan to black his boots, and to clean» his 
plated ſpurs, he ſeemed as neatly equipped for 
the ſaddle as any young man necd to be. He 
then returned' to the houſe in order to enquire 
about the lady,' and, if his father was awake, 
to aſk if he had any commands to Conway. He 


went up to his mother's room, and - tapping at 


the door, it was opened by Mrs. Evans. From 
her he learned that the lady had been compoſed 
moſt of the night, and ſhe hoped had got ſome 
ſleep; but that ſhe never ſpoke except when 
once or twice ſhe had aſked for a little drink. 
He now went down with the intention of ſeeing 


his father; but before he approached the door, 


he was informed by the mufic of his noſe that 
he was ſtill alleep; wherefore, unwilling to diſ- 
turb him, he went to the ſtable; and taking out 


old Blackbird, who had juſt finiſhed a good feed 


of oats, he patted him awhile on the neck, and 
then vaulting into the ſaddle, rode off. : 
When he came to Conway, he found the 


| doctor and his wife ready to receive him; the 


tea-things were ſpread upon the table, and they 
only waited his arrival to. bring the kettle, 
which was followed by a large plate of toaſt and 


butter, and another with boiled eggs. After 


mutual compliments and enquiries about the la- 
dy, they ſat down to breakfaſt, where Ned, 
whoſe appetite was increafed by his ride, did 
due honour to what was provided for him: he 
demohthed, indeed, more than half the toaſt, 


| together with four of the eggs, and waſhed them 
down with a proportionable quantity of tea. 


When breaktait was finiſhed, the doctor aud 
Ned proceeded to the jail, to ſee the unfortunate”. 


man who- was coutined there, and 10 try tq diſs 


COver 
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cover if. he was. one of the villains who: were 


the authors of the tragical event that happened 


a few. evenings: before. . This was the firſt time 
ein his life that Edward had ever been within the 
doors of a priſon ; and though he had nothing to 
apprehend from it for himſelf, yet his feelings 


WETE too delicate, his heart too tender, to ſuffer. 
him to enter it without concern. This was. 


much increaſed when he was introduced into 
the room where the man was confined. The 


wretched and gloomy look of this receptacle of 


guilt and miſery ſtruck him with a univerſal hor- 
ror. It was a ſmall room dimly illuminated by 
a diminutive and dirty window, raiſed high from 


the ground, and ſecured by an iron grating with- 


in and without. The few gleams of light which 


were able to penetrate thraugh the cruſt of fith 


with which the glaſs was covered, ſerved only 


to diſcover fights of woe. The walls were 
bare plaſter, which, in moſt places, was moul- 


dering away ; they had once been whitewaſhed, 


but ſmoke and damp had every. where fo diſco- 


loured them that nothing like white could be 
ſeen. There was, indeed, a fire-place in the 
room, with ſmall ruſty bars by way of a grate; 
but not a ſpark of fire, nor any appearance of 
there having been any for years, though the 


ſeaſon of the year and the dampneſs greatly re- 


quired one. An old and broken truckle bed, 
with ſome ſtraw in it, lay in a dark corner; and 
on this was the miſerable object whom they 
came to ſee ſtretched, ſhivering under a tattered 
blanket, when they entered the room. Good 
God! thought Ned in his own mind, ** ſhould 
this man be innocent, what amends can be made 
to him for placing him in this miſerable ſitua- 
tion?” Again the ſuppoſition, that he fired the 
Suiley ſhot, by which an innocent lady was al- 
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ready dead, and another in imminent hazard of 


her life, ſuppreſſed theſe tender emotions, and 
raiſed a conflict in his mind, which was ſtron 
ly pictured in his countenance, but which would 
be extremely difficult either to paint or to de- 


ſcribe. The doctor, to whom ſcenes of horror 


were more familiar, approached the bed, and, 
calling to the priſoner, told him there was a 
young gentleman that wiſhed to ſee him. The 
man raiſed himſelf on his arm, and difcovered 
a face on which calamiry was deeply engraven. 
His appearance was ſordid and filthy, for he had 
not been waſhed ſince he was committed: he 
had on a black wig, that feemed not to fit him, 


and to be much the worſe for the wear; and 


__ rolling his gloomy eye-ball upon Edward, 
h aſked, in an indignant and ſurly tone, what 
buſineſs he had with him 5 | 

Ned was ſomewhat ſtaggered with the queſ- 
tion: but ſoon recovering himſelf, rephed, that 
perhaps he might have no buſineſs at all with 


him, and he fincerely wiſhed it might be fo; 
but that depended on his own innocence or 


guilt:—that a few evenings before, a moſt bar- 
barous and atrocious murder had been commit- 
ted on an unhappy lady by two highwaymen ; 
and that another lady, who had been with her, 
was then in great danger of her life: — that Pro- 
vidence had brought him to their aſſiſtance, and 


that he had himſelf given one of the villains 
| ſuch a blow on the head as brought him to the 
| frond, | cough he afterwards eſcaped ; and that 


icious perſon had been taken up, 


caring a fu 


he had deſired to ſee him, to know whether he 
could recolle& him. Well;”” ſaid the fel- 
low, „what do you know of me, now you ſee 
me ?”* „ Why 1 confeſs,” ſaid Ned, I cans 
not ſay that I e 
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he wanted it; but that for 
 fome of his own dinner, 
At of fullenneſs, had alſo 


8 4 


2 ti 
by what right is it that I am kept here ſtarving 


with hunger and with cold? Since you know 


thing about me, you ſhould go to. the man 
that put me up here, and deſire him to releaſe 
me, and pay me beſides for the injury, I have 
ſuffered in being put here: but, damn you and 


bim together! you are both of you greater 


rogues than I am, or you could nat have done ſo 
to an innocent man. Friend, ſaid Evans, 


I have nothing to do either with your com- 
mitment or releate :—if you are indeed an inno- 
cent man, you have nothing to apprehend, and 


doubtleſs a ſatisfaction will be made you; but 
let me tell you, that the intemperance of your 


tongue does not look like innocence, which, 
ſhieided by its own rectitude, diidains fo weak 
and ſo indecent a defence: the magiſtrate who 


committed you. is a man of equal integrity and 
humanity, infinitely above the reach of any aſper- 
ſion that ſuch a tongue as yours can level at him; 
he ſhall be ſent for to examine you further while 


I IT am here, and he is the only perſon authoriſed 


to decide on the propriety of releaſing or de- 
WWW | 

_ Whilſt Ned was thus haranguing the priſoner, 
the doctor had flipped out of the room, and now 
returned with the jailor. Ty then queſtioned 
the jailor reſpecting the want of food and other 


__ comfoxts, which the priſoner had complained of. 


The jailor replied, that as for fire there was ng 
proviſion made for it by the county, and that the 
man had retuſed to pay ti 


od he had ſent him 
ich the other, in a 
refuſed, and damned 
the perſon that carried it tq him; fo that if he 
Wanted neceſſaries, it was entirely his own fault. 


10 all this the prifager made no reply, but ſat 


ullen 
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1 
follen on the bed ſide; the jailor approaching 
him, ſaid he had bettor waſh and ſhave himſel 


« You ſhall have a ſhirt of my own,” he ſaid, 
«© while yours is waſhed; and if you will give 


me your wig here, continued he, 1 will get it 


combed,” This he ſaid by agreement with the 
doctor, and at the ſame time attempted to take 
it off his head; but it was tied under his chin. 
The fellow, upon feeling the attempt upon his 
Wig, got, up in a rage, and, clap apping g both his 
Hands to it, Damn you?“ ſaid he, have 
on a mind to rob me = the little T have left? 
There's ne*er a one of yo h 7 by G—, ſhall take 
my wig, without taking my lite firſt.” The jai- 
lor was not at all diſcomfired by this declaration: 
As for your wig,” ſays he, I care nothing 
about it; but, by G, In ſee what colour your 
hair is bf: And ſo faying, he pulled harder at 


the bob, which, however, was too well faſtened 


to. give way; which the doctor obſerving, he, in 


an inſtant, cut che ſtring with a pair of his ana- 


tomical ſèiſſars, and transferred the wig from r 
head of the priſoner to the fiſt of the jailor; 


then, indeed, was diſcovered what Was 2 


ed before —the large and very viſible marks of a 
recent contufton. Hey!“ faid the doctor, 
„hat's the matter here? Why, here's a darge 
wound. How have you got this deſperate bruiſe, 
and why have not you apphed for aſſiſtance? 
The fellow ſeemed a good — confounded; but 
"replied, that he had get it by a fall from his 
"Horſe ; and as for doctors, he neverappliedtothem, 


for he hated them, and every thing chat belong- 
_ *e@ro chem. They are, 1 to you, re- 


d Jones - „ nevertheleſs 1 will mend this 
oken head for you, and it ſhall. coſt you no- 

; ing neither.” He then offered to examine it; 

but the fellow 8 refuſed, and deſired kim 
>. - T0 
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to ſtand off, for he ſhould' not lay a finger near 
it. Well,” ſaid Jones, you may do as you 
pleaſe juſt now; but the juſtice who committed 
you will ſoon be here, and then, in his. preſence, 
and in the preſence of all his attendants, I will 
examine it whether you will or no.“ The doc- 
tor and Ned then left the room, and adjourned 


juſtice, and told him all the circumſtances that 
Have been related; as well thoſe reſpecting the 
robbery, as thoſe relative to the ſuſpicious con- 
duct of the priſoner: After about an hour's 
converſation, they agreed to go in and re-exa- 
mine the priſoner, attended by ſome of the in- 
ferior officers of juſtice, in caſe any aſſiſtance of 
theirs might be neceſſary. This precaution, 
though prudent, was now unneceſſary; for whe- 
ther awed by the conſciouſneſs of guilt, the new 
circumſtance againſt him that had been diſcoy- 
ered, the ſolemnity of the appearance of the 
magiſtrate,” or the natural depreſſion of his ſpi- 
rits, the priſoner had now loſt every appearance 
. of: oppoſition, and ſat on the bed- ſide in a ſtate 
of utter deſpondence. The juſtice obſerved his 
-weakneſs ; and, being a man of the tendereſt 
| . humanity, he aſked him if he was ill? The pri- 
ſoner ſaid, he was ill indeed; for he had not 
| taſted food for two days. The juſtice told him, 


„ 
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though he came to examine him, he would wait 
till he was more compoſed.” He then withdrew 


Juailor to carry to the unfortunate priſoner ſome 
of "dread and a pint of warm wine. After he had 
taken this refreſhment, and ſome time had been 


tended as before) and the gentlemen went in to 


to the jailor's apartment, when they. ſent for the 
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that no advantage ſhould be taken of him; and 


” agal to the room he had left, and ordered. the 


allowed him to recollect himſelf, the juſtice (at- 
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I IT ſhall not now trouble the reader with his ex- 
amination, or his anſwers, which were evaſive 
and unſatisfactory. The doctor, after examin- 
ing the wound, pronounced that it could not 
have been got by a fall from a horſe, as it was 
on a part of the head on which it was next to 
an impoſſibility to pitch by ſuch an accident: 
but it might very well have been got by a blow 
of a ſtick, which it reſembled much more ; and 
as ſuch a blow had been given to one of the per- 
ſons concerned in the robbery, there was the 
greateſt reaſon to believe the priſoner was that 
perſon. The juſtice ſummed up the incongrui- 
ties in his account of himſelf; and further add- 


ed, that his horſe was in cuſtody as well as him- 


ſelf, and that, in all probability, ſuch further 
evidence would in a ſhort time appear as would 
effectually condemn him if he was guilty; and 


it was already ſo ſtrong as to make it impoſſible 


for him to releaſe him from priſon. He there- 
fore ſeriouſly and earneſtly exhorted him, if he 
knew himfelt guilty, not to deprive himſelf of 
the merit of making a full and voluntary con- 
feſſion; which would turn out greatly to his ad- 
vantage, and which, he pledged himſelf, he 
ſhould not loſe the benefit of. If, ſays he, 

| ng 


you are the perſon who was knocked 


it is evident you are not the perſon who fired the 
ſhot, and if you will give ſuch information as 
can bring that murderer ro juſtice, you thall be 
admitted evidence for the crown, and obtain his 
majeſty's pardon.”* _ . 2 : 
This lait promiſe had the deſired effect. The 
unhappy man, whole heart was now ſoftened, 
and who had ſcemed infinitely touched by the 
tenderneſs and the humanity of the juſtice, now 


burſt into a flood of tears; and, with a tremu- 


lous 
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lous and broken voice, confeſſed he was the 
perſon who was knocked down. ** You have 
done well to confeſs it, replied the juſtice: 
% and now remember that you tell fairly and 
fully who you are, and who the wretch is that 
was confederated with you, that he may be 
brought to juſtice ; for on the faithfulneſs of this 
confeſſion, and the truth of your report con- 
cerning your accomplice, depends your own life, 
and my power of making good the promiſe I 
have given you, 55 e 
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CHAP. VI. 


66 1 . 
| My name, ſaid the unfortunate man, 


«© is Andrew Collins; I am the only child of 
my mother, and ſhe is a widow. TI was born at 
Cheſter, and am, or rather lately was, ſervant 
to Mr. - Nicholſon, an eminent cloth-merchant 
there. Mr. Nicholſon is an Iriſhman by birth, 
but is ſettled ar Cheſter, and is at preſent in 
London. When he firſt came to live at Cheſ- 
ter, about ten years ago, he brought with him 
a young lad from his own country, to live with 
him as a ſervant, and he did every thing he 
could to make him a faithful and a ſkilful one. 


For ſome years he did pretty well ; but as he 
grew up to be a man, he became idle and negh- 


gent, then drunken and extravagant, and at laſt 
wicked and abandoned in every reſpe&t. 
„His maſter bore with him till it was not 
poſſible to bear with him any longer; and at 
laſt, about ſix months ago, he turned him out 
of his houſe, and would have nothing more to 
ſay to him. I happened to be hired in his place; 
and if 1 had had any grace or fear of God, I 
might have been happy; but, alas ! I have been 
ſeduced to ruin—ſeduced againſt my ſenſe, nay 
almoſt againſt my will, and all by that wicked 
ſervant, for he it is that was my tempter and 
my accomplice. His name is Patrick Reilly; 
but he ſometimes calls himſelf Maguire, and 
ſometimes Flanagan, but his real name is Reilly. 
"FOIA. e | He 
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He is of a very ſtrong make, a very daring cou- ; 


rage, and of a fierce and bloody temper : though ink 
he will do any thing to get money, yet he cares ; 
little about it when he has it, but ET it in as 
idleneſs and debauchery, with a ſhow of gene- FR 
rolity ; and, alas] it was this ſhow that has un- m 
me. | inn 
I never knew any thing about him till 1 gon 
unfortunately ſucceeded him in his place: he mo 


ſoon after contrived to get acquainted with me, 
and, inſtead of hating me as I expected, he 
ſeemed to be fond of me, and uſed to praiſe my 
maſter and own his own faults; and he often 
gave me good advice how to pleaſe him, and 
how to get about him, as he called it, which 
11 aun ade ſucceſsful, and I thought him the 
beſt friend I had ;—but all this was to ſerve. his 
own end, and his revenge. | N 
When he had got me to love him and think 
well of him, he would often, when there waz 
an opportunity, treat me to liquor, and ſome- 
times he would introduce me to ſome of his fe- 
male acquaintances, and even give me money to 
pay for the favours thoſe deſpicable wretches 
were to grant; in ſhort, he won me to his pur- 
poſes, firſt. by affection, and then by fear: —for 
twice or thrice I {ſaw him give very ſtout men, 
who had offended him, ſuch deſperate beatings, 
that I own I felt myſelf like nothing before him, 
and did not dare to contradict whatever he 
might propoſe. I obſerved he was always fluib 
of money, though I could not tell how he came 
by it, nor, did I ever dare to aſk him; but he 
had from time to time given me ſo much, that! 
began to think, if he ſhould happen to aſk me 
for it, that my whole wages would not be ſuth- 
_ cient to repay it. This gave me great uneat- 


neſs; and, from the moment that J felt myſelf 


E 


in his power, I loſt my peace, my happineſs, 
and at laſt my innocence. | 

I reſolved to diſentangle myſelf from him 
as ſoon as I could, but I did not know how to 
do it ; and once that he began to grow angry at 
my refuſing to go with him, he terrified me into 
inſtant obedience, and obliged me to aſk his par- 
don, though 1 knew not 7. what. From that 
moment 1 was loſt. He ſaw my condition, and 
did not fail to take advantage of it. | 

About a week ago my maſter went up in 
the coach to London, and left the two maids and 
me to take care of the houſe ; he is not expected 
back this fortnight to come. The day after he 
went, Reilly called upon me, and aſked me if } 
could let him have the money he lent me, for he 
had a ſum to pay, and was in great want. I was 
thunderſtruck at his demand; and aſſured him I 
had not half a guinea in my poſſeſſion; but I 
told him that, as ſoon as my maſter came back, 
I would aſk him for ſome, and that I would give 
him every ſhilling I got. Oh, damn your 
maſter !* ſaid he, that won't do for me; he 
mayn't come this month [I want my money 
to-night | Don't think to put me off with that 
tlam ; but get me the money, or the money's 
worth, by eight o'clock to-night, for by G- 1 
muſt have it! and you may expect to ſee me 
then for it. So ſaying, he went off, and left me 
in a condition that if the earth had opened and 
ſwallowed me up, it would have rejoiced me. I 
Knew it was impoſſible to get the money, or any 
thing like it—and indeed J never went about it; 
but I paſſed all the reſt of the day in a ſtate of 
ſtupid terror and diftreſs that it is impoſſible to 
deſcribe. At length eight o'clock came, and 
oon after J heard a knock at the door, which I 
knew to be Reilly's ; 5 25 I went to open it with 

5 2 


2 heart 
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a heart beating againſt my breaſt, ſo that I could 
hardly breathe. 95 . 
„„When TI let him in, and he ſaw the con- 
dition I was in, he burſt out a-laughing—* What 
is the matter with you, man?” ſaid he, You 
look as if you ſaw a ghoſt !* I was not able to 
give him an anſwer. * Is it becauſe I aſked you for. 
the money, ſaid he, that you are ſo frighted ?? 
* Why yes,' ſaid I, in a faltering voice; I have 
it not, nor do I know where to get it; but if 
you leave me the clothes on my back, which are 
my maſter's, you may take every thing elſe I 
have in the world.“ No, damn it !* ſaid Reilly, 
I'll not be ſo hard-hearted as that neither; you 
are an honeſt fellow, and I love you as my friend; 
and as for the money, you will pay me when-you 
can. I have got a ſupply for the preſent, I did 
not expect; and I came to tell you the good 
news, and. to aſk you to come to my lodging 
and.to drink a bowl of punch with me, where, 
if you are an honeſt cock, and my friend, I'll 
thew you how to make us both happy all our 
days. It is not poſſible for words to expreſs what 
J felt at this ſpeech. The ſuddenneſs of the re- 
lief, the ſurpriſe and joy that flowed in upon 
me, was more than I was able to bear; and 1 
| ſhould have fallen to the floor, if Reilly had not 
caught mein his arms. As 1 hung upon his 
neck in a tranſport of joy and gratitude, I told 
with him to the end of the earth. | 
Oh, fatal folly ! Oh, dreadful and irreme- 
diable guilt !-1t is not yet a week ſince I flept 
in innocence and peace a little week ſince my 
bands were pure, and my character unſtained: 
Alas | my mother | my aged, my helpleſs, my 
widowed mother ! It is not yet a week ſince you 
ſaw your child in freedom, in guiltleſs freedom, 


him I would ſerve him with my life, and go 
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and gave him your bleſſing. What will you do 
when you hear that in one hour he is become a 
robber and a murderer ?—a diſgraced and deſerv- 
ed outcaſt from all ſociety !?? © | 

This affecting apoſtrophe brought tears into 
the eyes of the humane juſtice, and ſeemed to 
make ſome impreſſion even on the ſtony hearts 
of thoſe ſubaltern myrmidons of the 1 by. 
whom he was ſurrounded. The unhappy man 
himſelf ſeemed to be in an agony not to be de- 
{cribed ; and Ned ſtood with his hands folded to- 
gether, contemplating him with a filent and ſor- 
rowful eye. | | | 

The juſtice firſt broke ſilence.—“ Your guilt 
and your misfortunes, ſaid he, ** unhappy man, 
are great ; but if I can judge of others by my- 
ſelf, they will not be thought unworthy of com- 
paſſion. It is your happineſs that your career in 
wickedneſs has been cut ſhort by an early detec- 
tion; and if you have the grace to be ſorry for 
your fin, and to forſake it, you may be yet re- 
ſtored to ſome degree of comfort even in this 
life. In the mean time, it is your duty, as well 
as your intereſt, to proceed faithfully in your 
narrative, which is the beſt atonement you can 
make to your country, and which, as far as I 
have heard, ſeems candid and deſerves credit.“ 

The priſoner then continued his narrative. 
In an evil hour I conſented to go with him: 
he ſoon got a good ſupper, with plenty of ſpirits - 
and wine, and plied me with both till he had 
got me well warmed for any bufineſs he had to 
propoſe. At length he ventured to break the 
affair; he told me his father and mother lived 
in Ireland, where they had a good farm; and 
that he had a fifter who was a great beauty; 
that my maſter was a great rogue, and was worth 
a deal of money, which he made by wronging 


/ 


1} 
other people ; that he knew very. well where he 


kept a large ſum ; and that if I would only keep | 


out of the way, and give him the key of the 
iron box in which the. plate was kept, and of 
which he knew I had the charge, he would con- 
trive to carry off the whole ; and that it could 
never appear that I had any hand in it whatever; 
and that then he would carry me to Ireland, 
where I ſhould marry his ſiſter, and he would 
give me half of the oils to ſet me up. with. 
Had this been propoſed to me in my ſober 
ſenſes, I beheve I ſhould have had virtue enough 
to withſtand it: even as it was, it both terrified 
and ſhocked me. I told- him I could: not think 
of joining to rob a man who had never done me 
Wrong; and though I might be ſo lucky as to 
eſcape the gallows, yet I could not conceal my 
wickedneſs from God, who would: ſurely judge 
me for it in the next world, if not in this. He 
laughed at the idea of the next world, and ſaid 
he did not believe there was any ſuch place; 
© but if there is, ſaid he, tis eaſy enough to 
make peace there. God knows your maſter is 
a great rogue, ſo do I; and perhaps he may put 
this into my head to be a means of puniſhing 
him, and then we are only his inſtruments ;— 
and beſides, your maſter is a proteſtant and a he- 
retic, 84 it is no ſin to rob a heretic; and in- 
deed I might be afraid myſelf, but I know, if 
there is any truth in religion at all, that the 
church has power to forgive ſins—not your 
church, which is a heretic. church—but. the old 
and true church, the church of Rome; and! 
know that Father Dogherty, as good a prieſt as 
ever lived, will give me abſolution for. half-a- 
crown; and he will do the {ame for you if yon 
will be a good catholic, ſo that you will not only 
make your fortune, but ſave your foul tapes 
5 JJC EY ( | was 


„ 
A Qwas not ſo drunk, nor yet ſo ignorant, 
but that I could ſee the weakneſs and the wick 


edneſs of this argument. Reilly perceived too 
that J was not ſatisfied: I'll tell 8 what”, 


ſaid he, to cut the matter ſhort, I am deter- 
mined to do the thing. I love you, therefore I 
offered you to give you ſhare of the booty; and 
as an earneſt of it, 1 forgive you what you owe 
me, and here are ten guineas more for you in 
your fiſt. But remember that you do as I] deſire 
you; for I have truſted you with my ſecret ; 


and if you don't do as I bid you, by the living 


G TI will take care of you, and put you 


where 
ſolution for that too. * 


„ * 


„ This laſt threat, which I fully underſtood, 
harrowed up my foul. I ſaw myſelf wholly-in 


his power, and do not make the ſmalleſt doubt 


but that he would really have murdered me as 
he threatened, if I had any longer refuſed him: 
ſo with an aching and an unwilling heart I con- 
ſented. He was too cunning to let me cool 
upon it; he detained me with him the whole 
night, and at length put me into his own bed in 


a ſtate of complete intoxication. 


„In the morning he did not fail to make me 


renew my promiſe, as he did his threat in caſe 
1 failed: and I went to my maſter, ſick both in 


body and mind. The eldeſt of the maids ſaw I 
had been drinking, and chid me ſeverely for 
ſtaying out; and ſaid ſhe would tell my maſter 


if ever I did ſo any more. I promiſed I would 


not; but I ſaid I was fo ſick I was afraid I was 
gong to have a fever, and that I would go 


ome to my mother, and if I was better, I 


would return the next day. They both ende: 
voured to diſſuade me from this; but it being 


. * | * 
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you can tell no tales; and I thall get ab- * 


i \ 
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my purpoſe to be out of the way, I perſiſted, 
and went. VVV 
4% called on Reilly, gave him the key, and — 
told him where to find me. I then went to my og 
mother, and ſtaid there all night. How I paſſed ſy 
that night I cannot deſcribe, nor ever ſhall for- a 5 
get. Every time I looked at my mother, the Y 
- conſciouſneſs of my guilt ſtung. me to the ſoul, 

Her tender aſſiduities wrung me to the heart, h 
when I thought of the ſorrow. and the ſhame 1 I 
was preparing for her grey hairs! When the } q 
hour came in which I knew the miſchief would go : 
be doing, my agony was inexpreſſible, and ſuch W . a 
as I can never again ſuffer, though I ſhould be Ib * 


executed for the crime. + Et, 8 
KEarly in the morning I called on Reilly, road: 
but he was not at his * I then went 7 
home to my maſter's, where I found all in con- 
fuſion. The two maids were at their wit's end || foun 
— they told me all that had happened, and: up- 2 
braided me with being out of the way; and the enece 
eldeſt did not ſcruple to ſay that ſhe was ſure the to ro 
villain Reilly was the author of it; and that, as he 01 
I was: his companion of late, ſhe did not doubt e { 
but I had gone out of the way, on purpoſe, ' ere 
This laſt accuſation, ſo juſt and ſo direct, tack 
ſhocked me like a ſtroke of lightning. I ſaw mY 4 


my wah to its full extent, and felt it to my foul. 2 


I curſed and ſwore, indeed, and denied it; but et. 
my guilt was in my face, and might be diſ- FO 
cerned by a leſs penetrating, eye than hers. I 01 t 
knew indeed ſhe could not prove it, but the "Sg 
| ſuſpicion was too juſt not to:ſet me on providing ] QL 
for m ſafety. VV | | VC FR 
I ſoon after went to Reilly's, again; and I Cap 


| having informed him of what was ſaid, and my 1 


\ fears about it, he agreed with me that it was 
\not ſafe to remain, and that we ſhould both _ 


„ 


off that very day for Ireland. I did not hear a. 
word of dividing the ſpoil ; I don't know what. 
he got; and I never received a ſhilling more. 
He went out, defiring me to remain where I was. 


till he came back. In about an hour he return-. 
ed, and told me he had two horſes ready ſad- 
dled and bridled, and deſired me to go off with 
bim directly. I had now. no other choice left; 
ſo off we went together, intending to go acroſs 
the country, and by round- about ways, till we 
came to the Head; and there to embark for Ire- 
land. | | | F 
„Nothing remarkable happened to us till 
laſt Friday evening. The day was very bad, 
and we had ſtopped at Conway to refreth - our- - 
felves and our horſes. Looking out at the win- 
dow, we ſaw a poſt-chaiſe ſtop, with two ladies. 
in it, and no ſervants attending. We ſoon. 


found they. were going on for the Head, not- 


withſtanding the ſtormy night; and their de- 
fenceleſs ſituation firſt put it into Reilly's head 
to rob them. I was abſolutely at his ſipolat;. 
he ordered me therefore. to get ready, and that- 
we ſhould ride. on before to meet them, as it 

were, when it was dark. He deſired me to at- 

tack the women, and as I had no arms, he gave 
me a pen-caſe, which he ſaid was juſt as good 
for them; and as for himieit, who had a 1 
derbuſs, he ſaid he would take care of the poſ- 
tillions, that they ſhould be no interruption. 

All that happened in conſequence you know, I 

found myſelf knocked. down, and 1: beard the, 
ſhot go off; but murder was no part of my plan. 
I got nothing. In the darkneſs and confuſion 1 
elcaped for that time; and recovering the horſe, 
I returned to Conway in ſearch of Reilly: but 
| haye never ſeen nor heard of him ſince; nor 


* 1 | N do 
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Þ do I:know whoſe the horſes are, nor any thing 


/r Look Ee gs 
This, gentlemen, is my whole ſtory, and 


I will ſeal it with my dying words. I am thank. 


ful that I have been early detected, and that I 
am reſcued from the tyranny of Reilly, even by 
the gallows. But if his majeſty ſhould vouch- 
ſafe to extend mercy to me, the reſt of my life 
hall be ſpent in prayers for him, and in endea- 
vours to atone to my country for my great tranſ- 


greſſion.“ 


I be juſtice told him, he was glad to ſee that 


his misfortunes ſeemed to have made a proper 


imprefſion on him: that it was neceſſary for him 
to be detained in cuſtody, but that he ſhould not 
want either for eee 0 or neceſſaries while 
be was there. He applauded the candour of his 
cConfeſſion, and defired him to commit it to writ- 
ing, and to ſign it; and that he himſelf would 
2 care it ſhould redound to his advantage. He 
then returned to his own houſe, and Edward 
went with the doctor to his; from whence they 
oon after ſet forward together on horſeback for 


Mr. Evans's. 


Fc 


parlour. „ What, e, 
- (after fitting a little while,) what new ſymp- 


4 
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thy man went out to meet them with his accuſ- 


tomed hoſpitality: he welcomed the doctor, but 


with a chaſtiſed pleaſure, and ſo viſible a diſcom- 
poſure of countenance as greatly alarmed both 


him and Ned. Has any thing happened?” 


ſaid the doctor; and how is my unfortunate 
patient ??* „She is alive,“ ſaid Evans, but, 
tear, faft approaching to her diſſolution.“ The 


doctor ſaid no more, but went up immediately to 


her chamber; whilſt Ned, with an aching heart 
and r followed his father into the 
What, ſaid he, my dear Sir 


tom has ariſen ſince I went away, that makes 


you deſpair of the poor lady's recovery ?*? 


% Alas, my child! ſaid he, “ the is, I fear, 
paſt all recovery. God is going to take her to 
himſelf, , and to reward her Ee s in a better 

world. I have ſeen her, continued he“ ſeen 
her lie all ſenſeleſs and forlorn, wholly uncon- 


ſcious even of exiſtenee; ſhe has been in this 


ſtate the whole day, and could not be rouſed to 


the ſmalleſt ſenſibility even for a moment. I 


am glad the doctor is come; for though I have 


no hope that his {kill can avail any thing, yet it 


will be a conſolation to have him in the houſe; 


and 1 do not mean to let him go till all is over.“? 
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Ned's eyes witneſſed to his feelings by ſome 


ſilent drops which trickled on his cheeks. He . 
then gave his father a particular account of all _ 
that has been already related reſpecting the pri- tl 
ſoner at Conway; which Mr. Evans heard with ta 
much ſatisfaction, particularly Collins's contri- n 
tion, and truſting that it would be the means of c 
bringing the arch-villain 3 to condign pu- ti 
niſhment. In all my time, ſaid he, I never 


knew.nor heard of, murder eſcaping unpuniſh- 
ed. God ſeems: to have marked this deeadfu} + 
erime for particular. vengeance even in this life; 
and let it be perpetrated ever fo cunninghy or ſe- 
eretly, it always is diſcoloured. Should other 
means be wanting to findꝭ it out, there have been 
inſtances where the wretched perpetrators them- 
ſelves, unable to bear the ſtings of confcience, 
and the horrors of remorfe, have voluntarily fur- 
rendered themſelves to juſtice; and fled to death 
tfelf, and a public execution, as a refuge from 
the terrors of their guilty minds. How gya ieus 
is Goc and what a proof of his wiſdem and 
mercy does it afford, when we conſider that this 
nunerring monitor is implanted in evesy breaſt) 
fhat we cannot deviate in the fmallelt: degree 
from our duty, without feeling its ehecks, and 
being fenfibte of the divinity. within s! White 
von live then, my dear boy, tifter te this factel 
advice; it is the voice of God ſpeaking t. yo 
foul, which, if vou will obey, wil always ſpeak 
te you peace and comfort, and, in the end, 
conduct you to ineffable happineſs and glory. 
Whilſt Evans was thus moralizing Tas is 


. 


_ fon, Miſs Watkin came:downftzirs te get fome- 
thing the doctor waned, - Neither of che gen- 
tiemen could. muſter ap ccurage enough to af 

About the unfortunate lady; but Ned, whole 
_ tenderneſs was extreme, and who could ne lon- 
2 „ 5 | ger We 
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the cloth was removed, and a 


[ 6 ] 
ger * the ſuſpenſe he was in, ſtole aſi her 


up ftairs, and went with her into the room. 
He flood for a while motionleſs at the foot of 


the bed, filently contemplating its pale inhabi- 


tant. Her eyes were half open, but they favs. 
nothing; the paleneſs of death ſat upon her. 
countenance, which nevertheleſs. was ſtill beau- 


tiful ; and a ſoft complacency was diffuſed over 


all her features, as if ſhe was happy in the proſ- 
pet of being ſoon in heaven. Whoever 
thou art, ſaid he, <4 unfortunate young lady 

earth never bred a fairer form, nor fent to hea- 
ven a more unpolluted foul than thine.“ He 
took one look at her, which he firmly believed 


to- be the laft ; and, without ſaying a word. to 
any perſon: in the room, retired to his own 


chamber, to give vent to that ſorrow which was 
viſrble in his eyes, and which. a much less feel 


1 9 than his could not ſuppreſss. 


ere he remained fixed in meditation, till he 


maid came to ſummon him to dinner. He 


would have been excuſed going ; but, 
thinking it would look 
the parlour, and partook of a chearleſs meal, at 
—— little Was faid and leſs was eaten. When 8 
glaſs or two of 


ale had gone round, Net ventured ta alk the 


doctor if it was poſſible ſor the lady to recover. 


He replied, that nothing was impoſſible to God; 
aud that while there was life he would continue 
o do every thing in his power for her; but he 
confeſſed he had very little hopes, for, in all his 
practice, be had never ſeen any one in a more 
alarming ſituation. Mr. Evans then requeſted - 
the doctor would not leave the lady till all was 
determined one or other. The doctor ſaid 


he would not; and that he would fit up with 
her 3 this nighe, to watch | _ — | 
3 | 0 le 


rticular, be went into 


'T 1 | 


of bliſters which he had put on ſeveral parts of 
„ = e 
When night came, the doctor and the ladies -* 
retired to the ſick apartment; and Mr. Evans | 
and Ned continued fitting in the parlour. The 
anx1ety of their minds had baniſhed all thoughts 
of fleep; and though Mr. Evans preſſed Ned to 
go to his bed, yet that amiable youth would not 
quit his father, but choſe to ſit up with him to 
endeavour to cheer him through the ſilence of 
the night, and to receive in his turn the conſo- 
lation and inſtruction which he knew he ſhould 
find in the converſation of his father on this ſo- 
lemn occaſion. For ſeveral hours they fat with- 
out hearing the ſmalleſt ſtir ; their converſation 
turned, as might be expected, on the ſublime 
truths of Chriſtianity, the nature of death, the 
immortality of the ANY and the ſeveral proofs 
of it that might be drawn from reaſon, excluſive 
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of revelation, In this ſerious and inſtructive tl 
manner did they paſs the greateſt part of the 8 
night, without any interruption: the clock ſtruek : 
tour, and ſoon after-they heard the room-door 5 
open, and the doctor's foot upon the ſtairs. 7 
All their apprehenſions were now awakened; | 1 
they longed, though they dreaded, to ſee him h 
enter the parlour; and in this awful moment of | 
fuſpence, a-by-ſtander might have ſeen, that 0 
neicher philoſophy, nor even religion itſelf, could | 
©. Wholly ſubdue the feelings of nature. Notwith- : 1 
ſanding their ſublime converſation, and their 
thorough belief of the great gain that death is to | it 
the virtuous, they were ſtruck with terror when 2 5 
the door opened, and were unable for a while 1 
even to ſpeak. Et length Evans found his tongue: oY 
s all over??? ſaid he. I hope all is over, 0 
replied the doctor. The lady lives—and Ican 25 
' pronounce her better. The bliſters have xifen;; 52 
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And indeed it would not be eaſy for | 
acute philoſopher to diſprove this doctrine; for 
it muſt be allowed that the comfort and ſatisfac- 
tion which good men would derive from this 
belief, would diffuſe over their whole lives ſuch 
- contentment and tranquillity as all the ftorms bf. 


L 
and ſhe has recovered ſenſe—ſhe has juſt aſked 


for drink, and taken ſome wine whey, and T 
could not delay communicating to you theſe 


happy tidings. 


3, 
'The joy that now flowed in upon them, was 


equal to the deſpondence with which they were 
before oppreſſed. Ned's eyes, which were al- 


ways the ready interpreters of his heart, bore 
witneſs to his ſatisfaction; whilſt the venerable 
Evans, referring this bleſſing to the Beſtower of 
all bleffings, poured out his thankigivings on his 
knees. And, indeed, it was the conſtant cuſtom 
of this truly pious and excellent man to betake 
himſelf to his Maker on every occaſion of im- 
portance, whether of joy or ſorrow. He had a 
thorough faith, that all the events of this life 
were guided -by an' all-diſpoſing Providence, 


though not abſolutely predetermined fo as to ſu- 


perſede the freedom of the will: but he believed 


that the Lord of nature, who at one view could 
comprehend the whole univerſe, and direct all 
the movements in it, did often, if not always, in- 
terpoſe his providence, although in doing ſo he 
made uſe of ſecond and natural cauſes; and where 


men were ſtudious to recommend themfelves to 


they would be conducive to laſting happineſs. 


or the mot. 


x" 


him, and faithful enough ſincerely to rely n 
him, he did further believe that all events were 
directed for their real intereſt; and though they 
might appear ever ſo untoward, yet in the end _ 


adverſity could never deſtroy. And ſuch indeed 


was the influence it had on the mind of Evans, 


ban. 
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who, according to the common opinions of the 
world, might well be reckoned a man of ſor- 
rows and acquainted with grief, but whoſe in- 
ternal comforts ariſing from integrity of heart 
and purity of faith were ſo great, that they were 
ever viſible both in his countenance and temper ; 
and it may well be doubted if there was really a 
man inthe kingdom more truly happy than him- 
ſelf. Certain it is, he was completely ſo at this 
moment: his ſatisfa&tion aroſe from the pureſt 
ſource, the moſt open and unbounded benevo- 
lence; and now being relieved from the great 
anxiety which depreſſed them in the beginning 
of the night, he and Ned retired for the re- 
mainder of it to reſt, and the doctor returned to 
His attendance on the lady. 


tbe Ear of Kanenidate, in Ireland, aud had 
tas time nearly completed her eighteenth year. 
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CHAP. Vl 


* 


1 HOPE my readers, if they have had pa- 


tience to come to the beginning of this chapter, 


are by this time fomewhar intereſted in the ſto- 


ry, and that they are longing to know who the 
unfortunate lady is, that 1 have endeavoured to 
recommend to their attention, and for whoſe 


recovery all that were about her ſeem ſo much 


concerned. She is as yet unknown even at Mr, 
Evans's, and perhaps it may be her deſire to con- 


tinue for ſome time longer in obſcurity; though 


certainly no young lady whatever has leſs reaſon 


to ſhun the public eye, as none could ſurpaſs her 
either in beauty or virtue. The only motive ſhe 


can have for wiſhing to be ſome time longer con- 


cealed, ariſes from the very cauſe that would 
make a lady leſs delicate ba, conſiderate ambz- 
tious of declaring herſelf, namely, her rank. 
But though this might be a reaſon. to a mind 


— 


like. hers,, to keep Evans in the dark, becauſe 


ſhe hated to give trouble, or to oppreſs her infe-- 


riors with the ſplendour of her title, yet. it can 
be none with me to deny that ſatisfaction to the 


reader — and I ſhall therefore take this opportu- 


nity, while the venerable curate and his famil 
„„ TT. in vo ASHES 
overhearing us, to diſcloſe the ſecret | 

Lady, Cecilia Rivers. was the only, 


daughter, of 
Ane 


had at 
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To nature ſhe was indebted tor a form abſolutely 
perfect, and for a mind every way ſuited to ſuch 
a form. To her father the was obliged for a 
moſt finiſhed education. His lordſhip was born 
a younger brother, and, having married early in 
life, was once blefled with a numerous family of 
children. He ſucceeded to the title on the death 
of his elder brother, about fourteen years before 
the commencement of this, hiſtory. , WITS | 
The late lord had an only fon, who had the 
misfortune to diſpleaſe his father by marrying 
contrary to his conſent ; on which account he 
never would ſee him afterwards. He died, as 
his wife did alſo, about five years before his fa- 
ther, leaving a new-born ſon, who was ſaid to 


have alſo died at nurſe; and, on the demife of | 


the late lord, Lady Cecilia's father ſucceeded of 


courſe. He had a clear landed eſtate of 16,0001. | 


a year, which he enjoyed Fe, e and œco- 
nomy, and was univerſally ſuppoled to poſſeſs as 
much honour, humanity, and virtue, as any 


nobleman in the kingdom. He had the misfor- 


| tune to loſe his lady ſoon after his acceſſion to 
the title, when Lady Cecilia, who was his 
_ youngeſt child, was yet an infant; and of all 
| eee family there now remained only 
her ladyſhip and two brothers. Her eldeſt bro- 
ther, Lord Rivers, who was heir to the title 
and eſtate, was at this time about twenty-five 
years of age; and her ſecond brother, about 
twenty-two, was a captain in the army. 
The death of Lady Ravenſdale, when her 
daughter Lady Cecilia was little more than fout 
years of age, was a great blow to her lord, who 
tenderly loved her, and would have been ſe⸗ 
verely felt by the children, had it not been for 
the tender and parental care of Mrs. MAD 
3 „%% 12 2 . 9 „ e S he 
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dreadful confuſion that enſued, by ever 


lives bein 
been ſaved. They happened to be in the ſtage 
box, and Mr. Melville, whoſe preſence of mind 
never forſook him in danger, was well aware 
that it was impoſſible to eſcape by the ordinar 
paſſages to the boxes; he took therefore the de- 
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the unfortunate concluſion of whoſe life we 


have already related. 


This lady was a near relation of Lady Ra- 

venſdale, to whom ſhe was extremely attached: 
ſhe had been married to a gentleman of ſmall 
fortune, but great accompliſhments, and whilſt 
they lived together, they were univerfally con- 
ſidered to be one of the happieſt as well as the 
moſt elegant pairs that ever love had united in 


matrimony. But alas ! this happineſs was of too 


ſhort duration, and Mr. Melville, at an early 


| period of his life, fell a ſacrifice to his affection 


for his wife. It happened that they were one 
night at the theatre, when, towards the end of 


the entertainment, there was an alarm in the 
houſe, of fire! In a ſhort time the flames were 


teen burſting out among the ſcenes; and the 
body 
crowding to get out, was the occaſion of many 
loft which might otherwiſe have 


perate reſolution of jumping on the ſtage with 


his wife in his arms, and bore her through the 
flames to the back of the houſe, which the 
knew communicated with the manager's dwek 
ling, and was fortunate enough to depoſit her in 


a place of ſafety without any material injury 
8 the 


from the fire. But the terror, the heat, he 
hurry of his ſpirits, together with being obliged 


to Walk home in the night, neither his own nor 


any other carriage being to be got in the con- 
fuſion, threw him jato a fever, of which e 
died, to the inexpreſſible affliction of his diſcon- 
ſolate widow, Who it was thought for a: long 


* 


1 
time would not be able to ſurvive him. At 
length however ſhe recovered, and poſſeſſed a 
jointure from her huſband of 300l. a year, which 
as ſhe had no child, was in Ireland a ſufficient 
income for a ſingle woman of faſhion to live to- 
lerably comfortably on, eſpecially. as ſhe had 
many: friends to whoſe houſes. ſhe was ever a 
moſt: welcome gueſt. | 
Her ſummers ſhe uſually ſpent with Lord and 
Lady, Ravenſdale, at their ſeat in the country; 
but the winters ſhe paſſed in Dublin, where the 
had a ſmall but very neat houſe in. one of the 
age ſtreets in the neighbourhood of Merrion- 
Some time after Lady Ravenſdale's death, ſhe 
was prevailed upon by my Lord to ſupply her 
place to her infant children; and Lady Cecilia, 
the youngeſt, coming more particularly under 
her care, ſhe. transferred the affection ſhe had 
for the mother to the daughter, and really felt 
dier her a; parental tenderneſs : under her form- 
ng: hand ſhe grew perfect in every polite at- 
tainment, Whilſt the excellence of her under- 
ſtanding, and the native ſweetneſs of her diſpo- 
Hition, gave additional luſtre. to the ſurpaſſing 
ties af her perſan 4 25 
Lord Ravenſdale had a ſiſter, Lady Elizabeth 
Belmont, who was married to an Engliſh gen- 
-tleman of large fortune, and who lived wholly 
in that kingdom. This lady had not ſeen her 
niece ſince the was a child; but hearing much 
of her beauty and accompliſhments, ſhe wiſhed 
_ [exceedingly for that pleaſure, and to introduce 
her into the firſt circles, and to all the ſplendid 
amuſements of the: metropolis of the empire. 
She had therefore, in the autumn, written pre- 
Angly to Lord Ravenſdale, and alſo to 3 
\Cecikia, inviting_her do ſpend the winter wi 
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her in London; and ſhe wrote at the ſame time 
to Mrs: Melville, requeſting her to accompany 
her. Lord Ravenſdale could not refuſe this 


requeſt, ſo proper in itſelf, and which promiſed 
to be ſo agreeable to Lady Cecilia alſo. The 
two ladies therefore had accepted the invita- 
tion, and gone over in the month of Septem- 
ben. Lon Rivers, Lady Cecilia's brother, 
had eſcorted them all the way, and delivered 
them ſafe to Lady Elizabeth Belmont, at her 
houſe in Berkeley-ſquare ; but his attendance in 
the Iriſh parliament (where he was a com- 
moner) being neceſſary, he was obliged to re- 
turn ſoon after to Dublin. E 
Lady Cecilia and Mrs. Melville were received 
by Mr. Belmont and Lady Elizabeth with all 
the affection and politeneſs they could deſire; 
and perhaps if Lady Cecilia had had leſs beauty, 
or her aunt had lived in a leſs ſplendid circle of 
gaiety and faſhion, they might have paſſed a 
very agreeable winter, and the amiable Mrs. 
Melville been ftill living. But Providence, 
who from cauſes the moſt common, and ſeem- 
ingly the moſt trivial, often deduces the moſt 
important conſequences, thought fit to determine 
otherwiſe. For ſome time, indeed, the novelty 
of the ſcenes amuſed; and Lady Cecilia, who 
was the very ſoul of elegance, could not fail 


to find in London whatever could Fay crew | 


fancy, or improve her taſte. Had ſhe been in 


her own houſe, or her amuſements left to her 


own choice, this would undoubtedly have been 


the cafe; but in her aunt's houſe ſhe was under 


the neceſſity of conforming to her mode of liv- 
ing, and of chooſing her amuſements and her 
company by her direction, -wbich, as their edu- 
cation 'and ſentiments were widely different, 
were not always entirely ſuch as Lady Cecilia 
EE rag 0 
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approved. She could not all at once diveſt her- 
ſelf of her love of "tranquillity, and of thoſe 
calm and ſoothing pleaſures which an elegant 
and refined mind ſeeks within itſelf, and enjoys 


moſt when it is alone, or in the company of a. | 


few and ſelect friends. The eternal round of 
diſſipation, however faſhionable, and the per- 


petual return of the ſame amuſements, however 


ſplendid, though they pleaſed at firſt, ſoon loſt 
their. charm; and at length grew fatiguing :— 
like the infipid amuſement of Renelagh, where 
all are aſtomiſhed at the ſplendour and magnitude 
of the room on their firſt entrance; but after 
paſſing a few hours, they find it little better than 
an enormous cock-pit, and are as much amuſed 
with the dull round of the circle as a horſe in 
a mill. Even the theatres, where ſhe might 
reaſonably hope for entertainment, miſerably 


deceived her; not indeed from any fault in them 


or the managers, but ſolely from the faſhion ; 
for ſhe ſoon found that fine ladies go to the 
theatres not to ſee, but to be ſeen; that the ſide- 
boxes, where they are condemned to ſit, though 
favourable for the exhibition of themſelves, is 
not ſo for ſeeing the play; that the company 
talk as much there as at any other aſſembly, 
| and; except in'a few inſtances, return home as 
ignorant of the entertainment as thoſe who had 
never been at it. J Be 2 1 I 
After a few. weeks therefore of faſhionable 


diſſipation, her curioſity was ſatisfied; the 


pleaſures of London ceaſed to be agreeable 
when they were no longer new. She was not 
formed for the thoughtleſs hurry of what is 
called high-life : ſhe was bred in retirement not- 
 awithſtanding her. rank, and ſhe longed to re- 


turn to the elegant but tranquil amuſements. 
Which uſed to employ her at her father's hovie.: 
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might not diſcover her contempt. 
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But it was not the being ſatiated with London 
alone, which induced her ſo earneſtly to long 


for the time of her return: ſhe dreaded the ad- 


| drefſes of a young nobleman, to whom her aunt 
had introduced her, and whoſe praiſes ſhe was 


perpetually ſounding in her ears; yet in whom 
the could never ſee any thing to - admire, but, 
on the contrary, had conceived a contempt for 
his perſon, his manners, and his ſentiments. _ 

As this nobleman. was become a conſtant party 
in all Lady Elizabeth's entertainments, and as 
all his attentions which he did not beſtow on 


himſelf were directed to Lady Cecilia, ſhe 


found herſelf under the moſt diſagreeable reſ- 
traint; while her reſpect for her aunt, and for 
the rank of her gueſt, obliged her to endure the 
ſociety of a man whom ſhe deſpiſed, and even 
to feign complacence in his company, that ſhe 
Her mind 
was of that generous openneſs, and her ſenſe of 
honour and truth ſo delicate, that ſhe could not 
bear any thing like diſſimulation, even where 
the intent was praiſe-worthy; and her fituation 
would probably in a ſhort time have become 
very diſagreeable, had not a fit of a gout in the 


ſtomach, with which her father was attacked, 


furniſhed her with an excuſe for quitting Lon- 


don long before the time the had originally in- 


tended. Her aunt preſſed her to ſtay, and 
would have perſuaded her that the fit would-go 
off in a few days, as it had often done before: 
ſhe was really ſorry to part with her ſo ſoon, for 
ſhe was juſtly proud of the ſenſe, the beauty, 
and the virtues of her niece; but Lady Cecilia 
would not hear of any delay, the reaſons. already 


mentioned co-operating with her filial alfectien 


to make her long to throw herſelf into the bo- 
faber. 
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It was in purſuance of this intention that ſhe 
left London, aft&r taking an affectionate leave 
of Mr. Belmont and Lady Elizabeth; and Mrs. 
Melville returning with her, they purſued their 
journey without any moleſtation, till that un- 
happy evening when that amiable woman loſt 
her life, and the tender and affectionate Lady 
Cecilia, overwhelmed with grief and conſter- | 

nation, was conducted, by Ned's courage and 
. 5 to the poor but friendly manſion of his 
tather. | 


ſhe 
ave 
Irs. 
err 
un- 


ady 


ter- 


and 
his 


loſt 


1 
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1 N the morning the family aſſembled together 


to breakfaſt ;-and a viſible joy was expreſſed in 
every countenance, when the doctor aſſured 
them that his patient was out of danger. As 
their anxiety for her life was now over, their 


| next curioſity was to diſcover who ſhe was. Va- 


rious were their conjectures on this head; ſome 
of them wide, and ſome not very remote from 
the truth : they all however agreed that, let her 
be who ſhe would, ſhe was an angel both in form 
and diſpoſition ; and Evans, whole joy for her 
recovery knew no bounds, thanked Heaven for 
the accident that brought her to his houſe, and 

made him any ways inftrumental to her comfort. 

and ſatisfaction. The doctor told them that no- 
thing would be now neceſſary for her, but nou- 
Tiſhing food and exerciſe ; that her mind muſt 
be 1 © as cheerful as poſſible ; and for this rea- 

ſon, all enquiries about her family or ſituation, 
or any thing that could agitate her ſpirits, muſt 


be wholly let alone. It is perfectly a gat, 
who ſhe is, ſaid he; ** ſhe is in diſtreſs, an 


moreover ſhe is certainly a gentlewoman, and 
in every reſpect entitled to all that can be done 
for her, I would, therefore, atk her no queſ- 
tions, but leave it to her ſelf to diſcloſe her ſitua- 
tion or not as ſhe thinks proper.” Mr. Evans 
entirely agreed with the doctor in all theſe ſen- 
timents; and the women were obliged to ac- 
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| 1 
quieſce, though it muſt be owned their curioſity 
was not a bit abated. | | 2 

After breakfaſt the doctor took his leave, as 

his attendance was no longer neceſſary; but he 
promiſed to come frequently to ſee her, and to 


be ready at a moment if he ſhould be wanted. 


Ned ſaddled his horſe, and rode a part of the 


- way with him; and the worthy Evans beteok 

himſelf to his garden, which he had not viſited 
before ſince this diſaſtrous event took place. A 
garden, to an elegant and philoſophical mind, is 
one of the greateſt amuſements in the world; 


every beneficent and amiable paſſion is gratiffed 


— 


Who there ſo profulely gratifies the ſenſes of his 
creatures. Our Saviour himſelf ſuggeſts this to 
us, when he deſires us to conſider the lilies of 
the field; which, though they neither toil nor 
ſpin, yet ſurpaſs Solomon himſelf in the beauty 
of their raiment. Mr. Evans was extremely 
ſenſible of this beauty, and had from his earlieſt 
years addicted himſelf to the ſtudy of Nature, 

and to the pleaſing and rational amuſement of 
_ cultivating and adorning her wherever he had 
opportunity. Next to che improvement of the 
mind, he thought nothing more becoming than 
that of his garden, which he conſidered as the 
primitiye employment of mankind, prefcribc 
to our firſt parents by God himſelf, and there- 
fore every way ſuitable to our nature, and to 

pure unadultet ated taſte, His {kill in the ſcience 

was conſummate; not only in the theory bil 

Practice, for he wrought in it himſelf, which 

he conſidered as a Wholeſome and pleatant ex- 
:erciſe, in which his ſon often joined him Wen 

ot employed in more unportaut concerns.” 9 
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The ſpot which he now poſſeſſed was beauti- 
fully ſituated for the purpoſe : it contained only, 
about three acres, but was ſo agreeably diverſi- 
3 fied by the 8 of the ground, and by the 
he 


winding walks which he had formed through it, 
as to appear of much greater extent; and you 
might Walk miles in it without being tired, and 


treading the ſame ground. All the flowers 
which our climates produce to perfection were 
here profuſely ſcattered, and in ſuch a manner 
as to appear the work of Nature, though in 


fact they were attended with the niceſt care, and 


this garden; for Mr. Evans did not go to the 
unneceſſary expence of raiſing foreign fruits: he 


even without being conſcious that you were 


was contented with thoſe which could bear the 


diſpoſed by the moſt artful management, ſo as to 
contraſt their colours, and ſet off their beauties 
Wto the beſt advantage. There were no walls to 


limate, without artificial heat; and he had * 
abundance of theſe of all kinds, and in the 
greateſt perfection. His garden was -neverthe- 
icls well fenced; for it had high and cloſe hedges, . 
where holly formed a verdant and impenetrable 
wall, and where ſweet brier and woodbine ſpread 
** their delicious odours all around. His-eſculent 
F the herbs, ſuch as cabbages and the like, which, _ 
EP ah of moſt uſe, are the leaſt ornamental, 
cl © diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as not to be ſeen 5 
48 nleſs purpoſely viſited: they were concealed in 
nete: Die, aud irregular plots, ſurrounded by flower- 
4 0 ug hrubs, and various Kinds of fruit-trees, 
"PI oth Randards and eſpaliers, among which the 
y vat alks were formed; which were perpetually + 
ich 19 With a ſhort and verdant graſs, har 
17 255 olely mowed. and rolled, where. not a weed * 
when Was io be icen. A large wood, os. foreſt trees | 
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meltered it from the rigours of the north and 
eaſtern wind; and from among theſe trees iſſued 7 
the river we have already ſpoken of, which; 
murmured through the bottom of the garden, 
the banks of which Mr. Evans had every where 
adorned with violets, cowllips, primroſes, and 
Iilies of the valley, which thriving under the 
ſhade of ſome weeping willows, that he had allo 
planted there, e a delicious and elegant 
ſeat, not to be equalled by the moſt pompous 
And elaborate work of the moſt K ilful architect. 
To this place he now came; and though it was 
a ſeaſon in the year the leaſt favourable to rural 
pleafures, yet the fineneſs of the day conſpiring 
with the tranquillity of his mind, and with the 
recent joy which the recovery of his fair lodget 
had created, he fell into a train of 'rapturous| 
ſenſations, which at length broke forth into the 
 following:bliloguy: 9495 oh EL Ce, 
How happy are theſe ſhades ! How beauti- 8 
ful is Nature! Tis now the depth of winter; ſigl 
yet the luxuriant verdure of yon laureſtinus, the cite 
rich crimſon of the fruit of yon arbutus glow- Ey 
ing through the deep green of its ſurrounding wii 
Jeaves, ſeems to men en ſummer the proud 
- » boaſt of vegetation; hace it cannot produce an 
ching more beautiful!“ Hark! the ſweet note d 
yon robin redbreaſl—he fits upon that nakel 
- currant buſh; and warbles his ſong from amidi 
ts leafleis brariches. Jo you remember, littk 
rogue, how osten you regaled upon its fruit 
- Do you expect to find the like entertainmen 
now? Or rather,” do you come, in the gener 
ty of your little heart, to viſit it in its diftres 
Aud, thankful for the delicious meals it has 4 
torded you, to cheer it with your ſong, and gen 
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fort it for its departed verdure-? Yes et 


„ warbler, you ſollow the voice of Nature, 4 
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raiſe your tuneful ſong in gratitude to him that 


feeds you. Shall man then be filent? Shall he 


to whom moſt is given be the laſt to acknow- 
ledge?— 0 e 
Wl . whoſe care is over all thy works: Thou 
who kindleſt the ſun, and dire dteſt the planets 
in their orbs; who findeſt food for the young 
ravens, and protecteſt the embryo of a worm: 
Thou who art above all things, and before all 
things, . who nevertheleſs. careſt and provideſt 


| for the meanneſs of thy creatures: Ok! grant 


me a heart to feel and to adore thy goodneſs, who 
| haſt made me what I am, and ſo much happier 
than I deſerve to be l- Oh l give me - gratitude 
to acknowledge thy ſpontaneous mercy, and let 
it produce in me a like feeling to my fellow crea- 
tures, that, humbly imitating thy great exam- 


ple, 1 may impart to them ſome of that good 


which thou haſt ſo liberally beſtowed on me??? 


Such was the train of thinking which the 
ſight of a robin redbreaſt on a currant buſh ex- 
cited in the mind of che humble and the virtuous 


Evans: and where a mind is formed: like his to 


virtue, and trained up in the exerciſe of piety 


and devotion, there is ſcarce an object in nature 


that is not productive af improvement, no ſenſa- 
tion of pleaſure that does not at the ſame time 
abound with virtue, O happy and enviable feel- 


ing! Q exalted and ſublime ſentiment 1 This is 


true religion, equally removed from enthufiaſm 
and. fuperſtition—this is that ſmall ftill voice 


which follows us into our inmoſt retirement, 


which fpeaks in ſecret to our foul--the ; 
keyby which the affections of all virtuous hearts _ 


are tuned, and which affords them on earth no 
mea 1 7 Of 


ſovereign and almighty Good- 
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In chis train of ſoothing and ſacred medita- 


tion did Mr. Evans remain until Ned returned 
from his ride. As ſoon as he had put his horſe 
in the ſtable, and ſet a good lock of hay before 
him, which he never neglected, he went into 
the garden to his father, in order to aſſiſt him 
with any work in which he might happen to be 
__engaged—a pious duty, which was always agree- 
able to Ned, who loved him at once with all the 
_affeftion of a child, and all the manly warmth 
of a friend. He revered him for his virtues, 
loved him for the ſweetneſs of his temper, ad- 
mired him even in his weakneſſes, and felt for 
him every thing that the moſt dutiful affection 
or the moſt impaſſioned friendſhip could ſuggeſt. 
Evans again felt all theſe ſentiments for Ned, 
with four-fold force; ſo that perhaps in the 
whole circuit of nature there was not another 
father and another ſon fo linked together by 
every tie of reciprocal duty and affection. The 
fight of Ned | ſoon rouſed Mr, Evans from his 
meditations, and they both went ſeriouſly to 
work for ſome hours, in correcting all that had 
gone amiſs ſince they had laſt wrought together, 
and in doing ſuch other buſineſs as the ſeaſon of 
_ the year allowed. Let not my readers think this 
detail unintereſting, or ſmile with contempt on 
the humble labours of Evans and his ſon. If 
they can infpire one breaſt with à taſte' for thoſe 
pure pleaſures, if they can inddce one pair of 


idle hands to occupy themſelves in the ſame in- 


nocent and delightful employment, theſe pages jh 


have not been written in van 
The hour of dinner gave teſpite to their la- 
bour, and their labour gave them an appetite; ® 
ſauce more luxurious than is tobe found in t# 8 
whole ſyſtem of cookery,, and which indget 
is not in the power of any thing but labour 19 


—— 


H 
heſtow. Their meal to-day was particularly en- 
livened by the preſence of Mrs. Evans and Mifs 
Watkin, who indulged their native gaiety and 
good humour without reſtraint, ſince the happy 
change in their fair patient's complaint; and 
Lady Cecilia herſelf had ſat up the greateſt part. 
of the day, and had ſo far indulged their curi- 
oſity as to tell them her name was Cecilia Ri- 
vers, and that ſhe was the only daughter of a 
gentleman of diſtinction in Ireland: but ſhe did 
not tell them that her father was an earl, think- 
ing the ſplendour of a title would embarraſs 
them; and beſides, while ſhe remained in 
Wales, ſhe wiſhed: to be entirely at eaſe, with- 
out being known or viſited only by the good fa- 
mily ſhe, was in, and their particular friends. 
Every thing indeed conſpired to make. retire- 
ment at this time as pleafing to her as it was ne- 
ceſſary; and ſhe only waited the return of a lit- 
tle ſtrength, to purſue her journey to Ireland, 
where her heart and her affections were now 
wholly centred. . This was the firſt time that ſhe 
had ever been out of it; and it had ſo happened 
that ſhe had hardly ever paſſed a truly pleaſant. 
day fince ſhe left it. The dreadful event which. 
deprived her of her. deareſt female friend com- 
. diſguſted her with travelling, and; ſhe; 
| longed with impatience for the time that was to 
| reſtore her to her country, her friends, and the 
endearing ,embraces of her father. Her impa- 
tience, however, did not get the better of her. 
wiſdom; the knew ſhe was in no condition, to. 
travel, and ſhe determined to wait the reſtora- 
tion of her health, before ſhe would attempt it : 
for the reſt, ſhe was perfectly ſatisfied with her 
prefent ſituation ; ſhe was pleaſed with the at- 
tention of Mrs. Evans and Miſs Watkins and 
was fully -ſenfible that, ſince the fatal — : 


* 


* 
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did happen, ſhe could no where have been placed 
more to her ſatisfaction. Mrs. Evans and Mifs 
Watkin, on the other hand, thought and ſpoke 
of her, as if ſhe was more than human. Her 
de her youth, her beauty, her diſtreſſes, 
and above all her piety and reſignation, had raiſed 
in them ſentiments of the higheſt admiration ; 
and as no object is more intereſting than beauty | 
in diftreſs, eſpecially where that beauty is 
heightened by virtue, it is no wonder if the 
- amiable Mrs. Evans grew enamoured with Lady 


Cecilia, and if, next to her huſband and Ned, MW w 


ſhe loved her better than any thing elſe in the da 
world. This really was very ſoon the caſe ;. and ta] 


if Lady Cecilia's affeftions had not been ſo. lik 
k deeply and fo recently wounded, by the loſs of, m. 


Mrs. Melville (a loſs which ſhe will never ceaſe, W th; 

10 deplore but with her life), it is highly proba- MW re; 
dle the would have felt an equal attachment to ſer 
Mrs. Evans. As it was, the felt all that grati- ſer 

- _ rude could inſpire; which is every thing in a. m: 

. heart- ſuſceptible like hers, formed both by na- At 

ture and education to be the dwelling of every thi 
noble and exalted virtue. Being thus, therefore, in 
equally ſatisfied with each other, Mrs. Evans WI 

did every thing in her power to contribute to na 

1 the eaſe and amuſement of Lady Cecilia; and the 
her ladyſhip, ſupported by religion, ſubmitted MW —- 
td a-calamity which could not cured, and, A 


daily recovering health and ſtrength, with them 
| 8 her uſual cheerfulneſs and ſerenity of 
. „ 
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maſter, and almoſt as bad a patron as Apollo. 
At laſt having received a wound in the head at 

the unfortunate battle of Fontenoy, which ended 

in a defiuxion, by which he loft, his ſight ; he; 

was diſcharged the ſervice, and returned to his 
native foil, to tub{ift on a ſmall penſion which. 3 


buxom girl, With hazel + das and aubarne hair, 


Pp; | pu Curling treſſes uſe 


1 
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|: the neighbouring village, not far from 
Mr. Evans's houſe, there dwelt a poor ma 
whoſe. name was John Price: in his uh 
days he addicted himſelf to poetry and muſic, 
talents not uncommon in Wales; but finding, 
like -other poets, that the Mules ſeldom 9 
maintain their votaries, he liſtened to the noble 
trumpet of ambition, and enliſted in a marching 
regiment, in the twentieth year of his age. He: 
ſerved his country wath courage and Hs for- 
ſeveral years, though he found Mars a ſevere; 


. 


* 


the bounty of his country allowed hm. 
Muſes, and compoſed ballads an his achieve 
ments and misfortunes, which he ſet to the au- 
cient muſic of his country, aud fung, accom: 
panied wich the harp, on, which he played, with 
tolerable Kill. The charms of his myſfic and 
al his penſion got han a wife, and they between 
them got a daughter, Who was, naw: a. roy, 


. 


to. enfn.re the Hearts 


all the young Milos who came to liſten to 


— 
FS 
” 


. 


her father's muſic and enjoy a pot of ale for 


the good houſewifery of the wife brewed excel- 


lent ale, which, accompanied with their muſic, 
they retailed in the village, and, to ſay the 
truth, it was an entertainment not altogether 


inelegant. Even Ned himſelf was charmed; 


and though he never deſcended to ſit with the 
_eewpany that uſually reſorted there, yet he 
the old man, and uſed to go at, times, 
ten he knew the country people were other= 
wife engaged, to hear his tales, and his : 257 
_ ant to play himſelf upon the hatp—on' which 
he ſoon made ſuch a proficiency as to touch it 
with far more delicacy and taſte 2 Price him- 


op 


4 
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1 ne evening when lady Cecilia had recovered 
* Rains, after the'tea-things had been taken away, 
and the company were RP about the fire, 
Min Watkin aſked her ladyfhip, if the was 
fond of mufic? I Glove it ens re 
_ plied Lady Cecilia, and think mufic welt 
Per formed the moſt rapturous entertainment up- 
on Garth.” . It is indeed,“ ſaid Mr. Eyans, 

«the molt affecting of all entertainments; but 
it is only raptürous when employed in its firft 
and nob eff Keſtination⸗ the praiſes of the great 
Creator.” Your ee is juſt,“ replied 

Lady Cecilia, „and I will not contend for the 
propriety of my expreſſion ; though 1 confeſs T 
5 Ret felt Juch pleaſure at ſome concerts, as IL 
have no idea of being tranſcended by'any thing! 


when employed in religious worſhip, Teceives 4, 


grand addition of ſubhmity, nor can the fechle; 


praifes of man be offered up in any way more. 
faitable to the inconceivable dignity of the test 


Being to whom they are addreed;?? . Tal by 
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ar as to partake of the family meals below , 


the ſolemn praiſes of the Deity.” 


| neighbourhood, hg. was a. ſoldier, and | 
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agree with you in this fon.” ſaid Mr. 
Evans; and I cannot but regret that cuſtom: 


has baniſhed. from our churches all inſtruments 


except the organ; which, though I allow it to 
be the grande of all inſtruments, and the beſt 
ſuited. to religious worſhip, is yet not the only 
one that might be ſo employed; and is beſides 
of ſuch cumbrous and .expenſive ſtruCture, as 
cannot be attained by any churches except ca- 
thedrals, or ſuch as have very large revenues an- 
nexed to them.” It is a pity, indeed, ſaid 
Lady Cecilia, that organs large enough for a 
church are ſo very expenſive; but I know of no 
inſtrument that could ſupply its place. The 
harpſichord is too feeble; and though I greatly 
admire a violin in a room, yet 1 could not en- 
dure to ſee a fiddler's elbow ſhaking in an an- 
them, or a trumpeter puffing out his cheeks in 
Evans ſmil- 
— 1 confeſs, {aid he, ** theſe objects would 
oe Tather ludicrous ; ; but what think you of the. 
harp? This*s.a ſolemn inſtrument, and not lias 
ble to thoſe objeCtions.” It is an _inftrameny 
I am. not ver well acquainted with,“ ſaid Lady 
Cecilia: 1 have ſometimes. heard it played 
upon in Wieland,” ſaid the, << commonly by ſome - 


| a, 


blind woman; but either from its own' defects, 


$" 


or, the want of {kill in the performer, I did no 
think it much preferable to a dulcimer. . Vo 
have never bane Un the Welch haip, then?“ faid. 
Mr. ; Eyans e replied that the had not.— 

5 Would; you, like. to hear it?“ ſaid he. Exe. 
tremely,” aid Lady Cecilia“ have you. og. 

is the wee No, madar,” tai 


Vans, „ but there is a poor old Tele in oy 


i his fight in the elle of his ccuntfy, buy 
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Who, having ſome knowledge of playing on the fa 
harp, now follows it as a profeſſion; and if you {t 
have a mind to hear it, I will ſend for him, and ( 
order him to bring his harp with kim, Lady w 
Cecilia ſaid. By all means; it would give me a 
a great deal of pleaſute. So the maid was im- Ar 
mediately diſpatched for honeſt John. _ ——- in 
The poor fellow was however unable to pl 
come: he had got a fall two days before, by fo 
truſting too much to his knowledge of the way, le 
and walking without his dog, who e | 
Was a faithful guide; and he was now lying in w. 
dead, unable to get out of it, from the bruiſe he he 
Had received. — Theſe tidings were a great diſ- | 
© appointment to the whole company, and Lady bl 
Cecilia could not conceal that the was affected af 
- both by the loſs of the entertainment, and much th 
more by the accident which oceationed it. Ned MW th 
e her emotion I am ſorty,“ ſaid he, an 
for poor John's miſchance; he is an honeſt 85 
2nd 2 good-natured old man; and deferved a hi. 
- Happier lot in life than has fallen to his ſhare; W. 
nd wever, that Miſs Ceeilia (as be called ber) tre 
may not be wholly diſappointed, I will go and ha 
| Fetch the harp myſelf, and endeavour to ſtrum thi 
- _Opon it a little for her entertaiament. Lady ha 
GE 3 recovered her . Be th. 
Was always doing obliging things; but begged, 100 
F «ge N 8 8 fer 
mat he would not undertake N, as ſhe could wl 
wait with patience till another time. Ted ſaid Ire 
it was neither far to ferch nor troublefome to pa 
Larry, At leaſt he Thould think nothing trouble- wi 
7s Tote "that could contribpte to her enterrain- bi 
Tent; and he immediately went for it. BF fox 
When he left. che room, Lady Cecilia cb. @ 
een. Evans; that her ſon had the Wen I vi 
oz politeneſis of any young man ſhe _ | «& 
C 5 F 
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(here a tear trembled in her eye) 


— 
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ſaw. * My obligations to him are great,“ ſaid 


the ; great indeed, never to be forgotten 
et he'is al- 
ways contriving to add to 'them by thofe little 
attentions which are the teſt of good manners, 


and which receive additional grace K. r. way 


in which he performs them.“ Mrs. Evans re- 
plied, © You are very good, madam, to think 
fo favourably of my ſon: he is indeed an excel- 
lent lad, with a kind and a tender heart; but 
you over-rate'the ſervices he has done to you, 


which are only thoſe of duty, and which T know 


he thinks the happieſt incident of his life? 


_ Miſs Watkin bore her teſtimony to the amja- 
bleneſs of Ned's manners and diſpoſition ; and 


aflured Lady Cecilia, ſhe would have no loſs of 
the harper, for that Mr. Edward played upon 


that inſtrument with far greater delicacy of taſte 


and power of execution wn AE, FEI 
Ned ſoon after returned with the harp upon 


trouble; for ſhe had no idea of its ſize from the 


harps ſhe had ſeen in Ireland. This was one of 
the beſt of its kind, and fo tall, that when Ned 


en of the cat - gut —_ Ned now called 


* 


\ 


his back; which when Lady Cecilia ſaw, the _ 
was confounded- indeed at giving him fo much 
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voices 8 by the air fram a remote: 8 . 
then, ſwelling. by degrees, appeared to approach 


nearer, till, riſing to, its higheſt pitch, it warbled 


for ſome minutes, like the ſweet notes of the 
ſky-lark ſinging at the gates of heaven; then all 


at once deſcended in a full ſtream of the richeſt 


melody, that overpowered the ſoul, and drowned 


the ſenſes in a rapturous elyſium. 


Lady Cecilia liſtened to it with nent 


her a ſeemed to keep: pace with, the notes 
through all their variations; and when he came 


to the cloſe, ſhe was almoſt exhauſted, and, like 


Strada's nightingale, had well nig expired on 


the rings. 


She was infinitely delighted with the enter- 
no Big and confeſſed ſhe had never heard any 
ſtringed inſtrument like it, and for ſweetneſs of 
expreſſion ſhe thought it ſuperior even to the 
organ itſelf. Evans ſaid he was happy that ſhe ' 
was pleaſed, and that the gave Der auction to 
his judgment. 

„This,“ ſaid he, « 8 is our A or 
muſic, and perhaps I am partial to it on that ac- 
count: I love it for another reaſon, and even 
hold it as ſomething ſacred; for this is the in- 


| ſtrument in which we are told that holy David 


then made Ned pla 
panied them with No 
: wt joined with, conſiderable e and r 


delighted, and for wWhoſe muſic he compoſed 
thoſe ſacred and divine hymns whoſe. beauty and 


ſublimity excel alk the. poems in the world. He 
ſeyeral anthems, and accom-. 
s voice; in which he him- 


je 


When all was finiſhed, he aſked Lady Cecilia, 


- "if ſhe did not think that- inſtrument might be 


admitted into a church? Ves, Mr.. Eise 
id Bo 105 e e be admitted ints 
9240 e 
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heaven; and if any thing on earth can with t 


profaneneſs be compared to heaven, it is ſuch an 


entertainment as you have this night given me. 


A family linked in the cloſeſt bonds of unity 
and affection, dealing benevolence on all around 
them, and hymning the praiſes of their Creator 
to the moſt melodious of all inſtruments I can 
conceive nothing on earth to exceed this, and it 
has made an impreſſion on my heart that I think 
I ſhall be the better for all the days of my life.“ 
She then expreſſed a deſire to try if ſhe could 
make out a tune upon it. She was a perfect 
miſtreſs of the harpſichord and the guitar; but 
never having touched a harp before, ſhe could 
not be expected to do much on it at firſt. Ned 


Evans, however, ſhewed her the manner of 


touching the ſtrings, and, leaning over her chair, 
aſſiſted her in holding the harp. She very 
quickly accomplithed feveral tunes, and accom- 
panied one or two of them with her voice. Miſs 
Watkin whiſpered to Mrs. Evans, that Miſs 
Cecilia put her in mind of a beautiful print ſhe 
had once ſeen, where her celebrated namelake, 
St. Cecilia, the patroneſs of maſic, was*repre-' 
ſented playing on a harp; and that Mr. Edward 
looked like the angel that had come down from 
heaven to liſten to her. This obſervation was 
made in the puricy and innocence of her heart; 
but the elegance and aptneſs of the alluſion ſur- 
priſed Mrs. Evans, knowing that Miſs Watkin, 
though perfectly amiable in her diſpoſition, was, 
from her confined education, rather vulgar in 
her conceptions. _ 1 rare CE 
>From that moment however ſhe fuſpected that 


Ned had made an impreſſion on her heart; and 
a8 it would certainly de an advanfageous alliance 


for him, he was not at all diſpleaſed at it. Mor- 
gan Was now called, to carry the harp back to 
„ its 
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as he was able to come with it: and ſhe charged 
him not to ſay a word to any body elſe about the 


ſerved to confirm them in a juſt opinion of the 
goodneſs of her heart, and alſo in TO of _ 


55 6 
its owner; and as he went out of the room, 
Lady Cecilia followed, and, flipping a guinea 


into his hand, defired him to give it to the poor 
man, and to bid him bring his harp again as ſoon 


money. He promiſed faithfully to obey her: 
nevertheleſs, in two hours, it was known to the 
whole houſe. Though this action could not 
raiſe Lady Cecilia in yn eſteem of the Evans 'S, 
where ſhe already held the higheft place, yet it 


8 a — we W 
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Miss Watkin's attendance not being now. 
neceſſary, ſhe returned home to her father, who- 
indeed could not do very conveniently without 
her, and who (conſidering his temper) had fub- 
mitted with wonderful patience and good hu- 
mour to want her ſo loag. She left Lady Ce- 
cilia with infinite regret ; and though it was but 

a ſmall diſtance from Mr. Evans's to her father's, 
yet ſhe ſhed as many tears at parting as if they 
never were to meet again: but Lady Cecilia, 
who had a ſincere regard for her, and thought 
herſelf much indebted-to her for her attendance, 
made her promiſe to come as often as ſhe could, 
while ſhe ſhould ſtill be obliged to remain in the 
country. Air and exerciſe being recommended 
to her as eſſential to her recovery, the borrowed. 

a little pony from Miſs Watkin, which had been 
well broke for her riding; and Ned Evans had 
the ſupreme felicity of attending her, ſometimes 
on foot, and fometimes on his Rher's horſe, in 

all her little excurſions. He fed and dreſſed the 
little pony himſelf, cleaned the filver bit, and 

took care that all about him ſhould be complete- 
ly neat, for the charming burthen he was to car- 
ry. He did not neglect his own dreſs, nor the 

appearance of the horſe which he was to ride; 
being ſolicitous, in every thing, to appear at- 
tentive to the amiable and elegant Cecilia. . 
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collection, too | pf her ſou 
_ ablorbed all other defires. She that very even- 
ing fer about preparing for her journey, and her 


memory of that excellent woman freſh to he 
mind; me ſpent, hours in the tender and a fett 
ing contemplation of the various articles that Bd 
. 3 a : : "* . 1 ntl lu a 1 n 
once been hers: and when Mrs. Evans came up 
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Many were the delightful rides they took in 
that beautiful and romantic country, whoſe 
ſweeteſt ſcenes were ſtudiouſly ſelected by Ned 
to conduct his fair companion to; and their con- 
verſation may be ſuppoſed to be ſuch as would 
naturally low from two virtuous and well-1n- 
formed minds ſolicitous to pleaſe each other, 
whole taſtes and whoſe opinions were very near- 
ly alike, although their rank and their educa- | 


tion had been ſo widely different. And indeed 


ſo ſucceſsful had Ned been in finding. amuſe- 
ments for Lady Cecilia, that time flipped im- 
perceptibly away; and near three weeks had. | 


now elapſed before her ladyſhip diſcovered that 
ſhe was reſtored to the full poſſeſſion of of beauty, 
health, and ſtrength. Her glaſs would never 


have made this diſcovery; for though ſhe looked 
in it every day, yet the did not know that ſhe 
was handſome: but Tome accidenta] queſtion 


about Ireland, one day after dinner, brought it 


fully to her mind; and her father, her friends, 
and her country, ruſhing at once upon her re. 
4 full pofleffion of her foul, and 


firit care was to ſend a card to Dr. Jones, re- 


queſting his company the next day, and deſiring 
him to bring his bill along with him. 


The greateſt part of the evening ſhe ſpent in 


her own apartment, adjuſting her own trunks, 


and that of her dear departed friend. Mrs. Mel- 
ville. The Gght of her clothes, and the orua- 
ments ſhe uſed to wear, and other little circum- 
ſtances that could not fail to occur, Fong the, 

| reſh to her. 
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low 


beauty. 


peda green frock, quite new, with ſilver buttons, 


1 
to ſummon her to ſupper, ſhe was under the ne- 
ceſſity of entreating to be excuſed, and to be al- 


to dedicate that night to tears, and to the 
beloved memory of her unfortunate friend. 
Alt length the ſources of her ſorrow dried; ſhe 
retired to reſt, when a ſweet: {umber refreſhed 
her wearied fpirits, till the morning roſe with 
healing on its wings ; and ſhe repaired to break- 
faſt, in all the power of renovated health. and 
Never did ſhe appear ſo lovely in the 
eyes of the Evans's, as at this inſtant. Whether 


it was that her returned health, and the compla- 2 


cency of her mind in the agreeable hope of 
hoellity being reſtored to her friends, did really 
kindle in her countenance a more than ordinary 
glow of beauty; or whether, rather, the know- 
ledge how ſoon they were to loſe her, did not 
awaken in the hearts of the Evans's a more live- 
ly and impaſſioned tenderneſs: certain it is they 


were all of them more affected with her appear- 


ance this morning than ever they had been be- 
fore; and Ned, in particular, could hardly take 
his eyes off her, except to conceal à riſing moiſ- 
ture, which in ſpite of all his efforts would 
ſometimes become viſible. He was pleaſed hows 
ever to hear her propoſe taking a laſt ride with 
him, the day being remarkably fine, and he 
haſtened with his uſual alacrity to ſaddle his 
own horſe and her little pony: neither had he 
been forgetful of himſelf on this occaſion; for, 
thinking it might be the laſt time he ſhould 


have the: happineſs to accompany her, and in- 


tending to propoſe a ride, if Lady Cecilia had 
not herſelf prevented him, he had taken more 
than ordinary care that morning of his dreſs, . 


ſolicitous (perhaps without knowing it} to ap- 5 


Pear particularly amiable to her. He had on a 


A Ca- 
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a cafimir waiſtcoat with a fancied pattern of Glk 


embroidery round the .button-holes, new doe- 


Kin breeches, and boots; his hat, which was 


aalſo new, was adorned with a filver loop and 


band; his hair, which was always beautiful, 
was this day uncommonly gloſſy, and diſpoſed is 


Iuxuriant curls round his neck; ; and his whole 


Hgure, animated with health, vigour, and acti- 


255 c vity, Was certainly well calculated to make E 


impreffion on a female heart. 


Lady Cecilia complimented 8 on the * 
gance of his dreſs, which the had not feen be- 


fore: and he aſſured her he had made it up 


wholly with the view of being a-more ſuitable 
attendant upon her in the excusf 
had the happinels to takes 
_ Cilia-wore the ſame elegant travelling habit, in 
_ which the had firſt made her appearance on Ne 
unfortunate night of her arrival; and, thus 
equipped, they rode out together. 


| 8 which he 
1 Ker. Lady Ce- 


They viſited in their tour all the places to 


| which they had been accuſtomed to go in their 


former jaunts, her ladyſhip having a deſire to 
ſee ee for the laſt time; when turning her 
home, Ned told her he had one ſe- 

ä dene yet to ſhew her, which he had 


Eh purpoſely ate, for the laſt, becauſe he him- 


If thought it the moſt beautiful, and that, as 


he was in the cuſtom of often viſiting at, he 
wiſhed it to be e . to him by her preſence 
And approbation. Lady Cecilia made no objec- | 
tion, and they proceeded, by a narrow road With 
high hedges, till they came to a valley between 

two mountains. This valley was not above one 
hundred yards wide; and the mountains, which 
roſe to a r height on each ſide, ſeemed 
's and appear- 


o in their windu 


to correſpond 


they; onep 


were 


E 


were united, but torn aſunder by ſome very re- 
mote. and violent convulfion of nature. Their 
ſides were clothed almoſt to the top with thick 
foreſts, among which there were ſo many hol- 
lies and other evergreens as gave them a rich 
verdure even in the depth of winter: here and 
there a naked rock, loftier than the talleſt ſtee- 
ple, ſtood like a giant baring his breaſt to the 
tempeſt, and bidding defiance both to time and 
weather. Through the midſt of the vale a clear 
ſtream ran murmuring over a bed of white peb- 
bles, and brawled among the fragments of 
rocks, which the revolution of ages had ſepa- 
rated from the lofty ſummits of the ſurrounding 
mountains. The bank, on either fide. was co- 
vered with a ſhort thick moſs, and a profuſion 
of mountain flowers and alpine plants, which 
were at once grateful to the eye and eaſy to the 
tread. Through this vale they rode by a gen- 
tly-winding path, till they were ſtopped by a. 
ſtupendous cavern, out of which the brook if- 
ſued, andzwhich was hollowed by nature in an 
enormous rock, that ſtretched quite acroſs the 
valley and united the mountains on eicher ſide. 


Lady Cecilia was prodigiouſſy ſtruck with the 


beauty and grandeur of the ſcene, and ſtood for 


a long time contemplating the awful entrance of 
the cavern with a mixture of terror and delight. 
Ned aſked her to go into- it; but ſhe ſeemed © 


more than half afraid, intimidated by its frown- 


ing horror, and the darkneis in which it ſeemed 
involved: but Ned aftured her there was no kind 
of danger, and if fhe could get the better of her 
apprehenſion, ſhe would find her curiofity fully 


© ratified. „5 We | es ©, 
NF by Encour aged by his perſuaſion, and relying on 
_ tas. protection, ſhe conſented to go in; ſo, 


Alighting from their horſes, Ned faltened them 
f EE one oo oe bak 62: tO 
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es the-ftump of an old tree, and led the lovely 
The en- 


Cecilia to the mouth of the cavern. 
trance was overgrown with ivy and various kinds 
of ſhrubs and buſhes, which enriched the na- 
kedneſs of the rocks, and contracted the mouth 
of the opening: within, it roſe to a vaſt height, 
like the aile of 2 Gothic cathedral, and was 
adorned with an infinite variety of beautiful pe- 
trifactions, which hung like icicles from the 
roof, and round all the ſides aſſumed a thouſand 
curious and fantaſtic forms, in which a lively 
imagination could diſcover a never ending vari- 
ety of reſemblances to natural objects. 
1 The walked through this wonderful cavern 
near a e yards, when they came to a large 
hole in the ſide we the rock, out of which came 
pouring the ſtream purer than cryſtal itſelf, 
which watered the valley, and which flowed 
with an unceaſing and unvarying ſpring. 

The terror th which Lady Cecilia entered 
the cave was now diſſipated, for ſhe found it in- 
- finitely lighter within than it appeared to be 
without; and taking. advantage of a'moſſy bank 
Which was near, the {at down to contemplate at 
leifure the wonderful beauties that ene 
8 1 

Ned ſat 1 . Fang 1 
little tone which was at his back, he produced 
ſome oranges and dried fruits, which he had be- 
fore provided for ſuch an occaſion as this, and 
agreeably ſupriſed Lady Cecilia with this ele- 
gant refreſhment. Out of -a deep ſcollop ſhell, 
Which he had alſo brought on purpoſe, he pre- 
\ ſented her ſome water, ſcooped up from the pure 


- and tranſparent element that iſſued from the 


rock; which when ſhe had drunk, and ex rel- 
183 her ſatisfaction in its delicious and refreſhing 


1. Coolneſet 0 at ſaid lie, 68. ay ealiiy Nature. . 


* 
3 ir 5 ; . 8 


removing : a 


more offend you.“ 10 


1 1 
is ſatisfied! and how bountifully even luxuri- 
ouſly ſhe provides for all who have purity of 
taſte ſufficient to reliſh her ſimple bleflings !?? 

„Truly, Mr. Evans, ſaid Lady Cecilia, 
«© ] fee it and acknowledge it. This cavern, 
of Nature's making, ſurpaſſes in magnificence 
the moſt ſplendid apartment that wealth and 
grandeur ever erected; nor can the moſt la- 


. boured cookery produce =y flavour ſo grateful 


coltly wines be fo 
refreſhing to a thirſty palate as the living ftream 
which pours from this rock.“ 5g 
„% *T'was thus,” ſaid Evans, that mankind 
was intended to fare, by his great Creator; in 
the days of primeval innocence; when Eve 
ſpread her fruits in the bower, and Adam and 
the angel ſhared them with her. Let, faid 
he, ** were this rock mine, and did the lovely 
Cecilia confent to ſhare them with me, I ſhould 
not envy Eve her fruits, nor Adam his paradiſe, _ 
though honoured with the company of angels.“ 
"The aſtoniſhed Cecilia made no reply; a deep 
bluſh ſuffuſed her radiant countenance, and 4 
univerſal tremour agitated her whole frame. 
She caſt a look at Ned, in which he thought he 
ſaw ſeverity mingled with ſweetneſs; and riſing 
to quit the cave, he haſtened to atone for his 
preſumption, and threw himſelf ar her feet. 
„Oh! ftay,” he ſaid; © divine Cecilia, 


as your fruits, or the mo 


Nay! and do not quit me in diſpleafurs- Oh 


pardon an unguarded word, which, though the 
genuine ſentiment of my heart, ſhall yet never 

1 beg of you te let me 
go, Mr. Evans, the replied; “ let me go into 
the air: I did not expect ſuch a ſpeech from 
You, and far leſs that you thould betray me into 


this horrid cavern to make me hear it.“ „ Oh! 
: beſt of women, faid Evans, «© fav not I have 
„ SPED | | betrayed 1 


. 


— 


betrayed you. I never did, nor ever wt 
tray you; I have indeed betrayed myſelf; 
trayed a ſecret which I ought not to have re- 


fortune, and not my fault. 
bechold you and not to love you, and ſurely i 


can never be criminal to admire excellence 


preſumption I entreat 
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vealed ; which I ſhould have locked up in my 
heart, till that wretched heart was broke with 
Keeping itt Well, let me pal, 
Evans, ſaid ſhe; I did not defire to hear 


your ſecret, and wiſh to God I never had; let 
me paſs, I deſire you; I will hear nothing 
while you detain me in this odious cavern.“ 


Ned now rifing with the moſt reſpectful diffi- 
dence, led her out of the cave; and then re- 
queſting her to ſit down for a little, ſhe conſent- 
ed. Oh! Miſs Cecilia, ſaid he; 1 üen- 


treat you pardon me; on my knees I implore 


your forgiveneſs. Pity a heart that cannot live 


under your diſpleaſure, and which never har- 
boured a thought of you inconſiſtent with the 
pureſt honour and the profoundeſt reverence. If 
my unhappy paſſion has betrayed me into pre- 


ſumption, impute it I beſeech you to my youth 
and inexperience, to my country manners, and 
confined education. That I love you with all 
the powers of my ſoul, 1 have ventured to de- 
clare, and never will deny; but this is my mil- 
It is impoſſible to 


wherever it is found. To have dared to hint to 


you my paſſion, though in the moſt diſtant 


manner, was, I own, preſumption ; and for this 
our pardon,?” Mr. 


Evans, replied her lady hip, you, have my 
pardon; but when I had accompanied you alone 


in riding round this country, when I came with 


you to this ſolitary valley, and even ventured 


Aagainſt my inclination into this Odious Cavern, | 
thought myſelf entitled to your protection,” and 


little 


14 


_ 


Mr. 8 


little expected you would inſult me with a de- 
claration of love.“ Cruel, nay unjuſt Miſs 


* * 


"0 Rivers, ſaid, Ned, reaſſuming fome dignity, 
xl „ when did I inſult you? Know that it is not in 
i | 


my nature to inſult the meaneſt woman upon 


Mr. carth, far leſs the idol of my ſoul's affection. If 
Lear to love you with an ardour little ſhort of adora- 
5 tion, with the tendereſt and moſt diſintereſted 
in 


paſſion, inſpired indeed at firſt by your ſurpriſing 
beauty When I ſaw you in diſtreſs, and ſince 
confirmed by the ſurpaſſing excellence of your 
heart; if to know no happineſs but in your pre- 
ſence, to deſire no bleſſing but your welfare, and 
to be ready to lay down my life for your ſake; 
if to expreſs theſe ſentiments in the humbleſt 
and moſt reſpectful terms, be to infult you, then 
have I miſtaken the meaning of that word, and 
confeſs myſelf at a loſs in i — language to ad- 
dreſs you.. I am ſorry, Mr. Evans, replied 
Lady Cecilia, that I ſhould have made uſe of 
a word which, I confeſs, is too ſevere, but 
which you have taken up in a much ſtronger 
manner than I had any intention of giving caufe 
for. I muſt therefore in my turn ſue to you for 
pardon, for having uſed ſo unguarded an ex- 
preſſion..—“ But, oh! lovely Cecilia,” inter- 
rupted Evans, ** ſue not to me for pardon, nor 
for any thing elſe - you are formed to command 
me, and my greateſt pride ſhall be to be able to 
obey. It is now I fear that J have indeed in- 
lulted you, and that I am debtor to yeur gooduefs 
for being forgiven. Oh! pardon me, Mis Ri? 
vers, that I have preſumed to lift my aſpiring - 
thoughts to your perfections. The happineſs 
that Fhave enjoyed in your company has intoxi- 
cated me; and made me to forget myfelf. Your 
native dignity has awoke me, and brought me 
o my tenſes. Who you are I know not, nor 
nn; 2 | what 


”— 
N 
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what is your rank or ſituation in life; 1 believe 


0 

it, however, to be every thing that is noble and t 

exalted. Pardon therefore, Mid: Rivers, a pre- 0 
ſumption which your own condeſcenſion has 2 

given birth to. I know I am not worthy of you, e 

and am aſtoniſhed at my folly that could prompt 0 

your poor, forlorn, deſtitute Evans, without fa- b 

mily, without fortune, without friends, and even b, 

without hope, to dare to lift his eyes ſo far above v 

him. Let believe me, Miſs Cecilia, no unwor- by 

thy motive, no ſordid view of intereſt or wealth, lo 

has driven me to this madneſs: it was yourſelf, w 

your charming ſelf, that was alone the object of w 

my contemplation. Ever ſince Heaven reſtored th 

you to our prayers, and that I have had the ho- an 

nour to attend you in theſe excurſions, which lai 

were recommended for the re-eſtabliſhment of Ey 

| your health, I have been dancing on a ſea of me 
: pleaſure too tumultuous for my judgment, and for 
E have ſuffered my imagination to roam 4nto a fan- is e 
i ciful elyſium, which I now know can never have ing 
= arealexiſtence; but I am now come home, Miſs You 
Cecilia, I will return to reaſon and myſelf. For- 10 


| give me then, Miſs Rivers, this firſt, and this 
3 laſt tranſgreſſion; reſtore me to that place in your 
eſteem which my fooliſh preſumption has too 

juſtly forfeited; and though I can never ceaſe te 

G adore you, yet truſt me 1 ſhall never more inſult 
you with the avowal of my. flame, though it 
= H{hoult burn in ſecret till it conſumes me.. 
Why, Mr. Evans,“ ſaid Lady Cecilia, “ do 
=— you again uſe a word which never ſhould have 
paſſed between us? It is ungenerous thus to echo 

it upon me, when I have already apologized for 
it, and am ſincerely ſorry that it ever eſcaped 

me. I am abundantly ſenſible of your merits ; 

infinitely grateful for the protection which your 

tather has afforded me, aud for the generous and 
e | J 
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even heroic part which you yourſelf have acted 
towards me.” 'You are therefore in full and ſe- 
cure poſſeſſion of my eſteem, and you may be 
aſſured that neither it, nor my gratitude, can 
ever ceaſe but with my life. But when you talk 


of love, you talk a language to which it,does not 


become me to liſten ;* and even ſuppoſe: I could 
be ſo weak as to ſuffer my heart to be ſurpriſed, 
what would be the conſequence but miſery to us 
both? I know my duty to my honoured and be- 
loved father too well, ever to diſpoſe of myſelf. 
without his concurrence; and I know that he 
would have inſuperable objections to our union, 
though I make no doubt but he will have a juſt 


and grateful ſenſe of the obligations you have 


laid us under.” — Oh! lovely Cecilia, replied” 


Evans, talk not of obligations, for you owe __ 


me none; it is I that am infinitely. your debtor,  ' 
for I owe to you the knowledge of myſelf. It 
is enough that you forgive me, that your charm- | 


ing lips have pronounced my pardon, and tha·at 
you have again reinſtated me in your eſteem. 


To-morrow ſeparates us for ever. I ſhall never 
more ſee you, nor behold you, nor hear the 


heavenly muſic of your voice. Your poor for- 
lorn friend will loſe the only happineſs he hass 
on earth, and you will no more be troubled with 


his importunities, or his complaints. Grant me 
then but one requeſt. Grant it me, Miſs Ri- 
vers, as the ſeal of my pardon, and T ſhall never 
trouble you with any thing more. Say, divine 
Cecilia, will you grant it me?“ „What am 
to grant you, Mr. , "Ns ? faid Lady Cecilia; 
and what requeſt can. you make, conſiſtent 
with honour and prudence, that I can wish to 


refuſe you?? O grant me! he replied, © one 
lock of . lovely hair, to wear nent my bo- 


ſom, and to remind me in all my troubles, that 


LC I 


I have one angel friend to with me well.“ I 
know not,“ faid Lady Cecilia, whether this 
requeſt be conſiſtent with prudence or not; but 
ag the ſeal of your pardon I will give it you: and 
if you truly regard me as you ſay, remember, 
Mr. Evans, that ſhe who gave it you is ſincerely 
. Hdur- friend that your happineſs and your ho- 


Nour. are very near her heart; and let the fight 


oft remind you never to do any thing unworthy 
either of yourſelf or her.“ 80 ſaying, ſhe drew 


a pain of ſciſſars from her pocket book, and pre- 


ſented them to Evans to take the lock where he 
choſe. He received them with rapture, and ſe- 
vered one where it could not be miſſed, but 
Which had played in a curling ringlet down her 
dhaſte and man wm. 


* 


„He xeturned her the ſciſſars on his knees; 


and, preſſing her lovely hand to his lips, 
What language can I find,” ſaid he, in 
Which taothank you for this ineſtimable gift! 1 
bow not what thoſe. ſtupid: bigots feel who 
adore the filthy bones which the ſuperſtition of 
Rome has dignified: with the name of relics: but 
 E knows! that as oftenlas I look upon this hair, I 
all feel my ſoul expand with every virtue; 
and 4:thall-pray. to him trom whom alone come 
all good güfts, to make me worthy of the friend- 
Mip af Miſs. Geri Rivers“ iH 
Thus all was cleared, and peace and confi- 
dence fully re-eſtabliſhed between them. They 
now mounted their horſes to go home, when 
Lady Cecilia took one lingering and . parting 
look at the ſpot where. they had been fitting 
Well, really, Mr. Edward, ſaid ſhe, this 
is al moſt charming ſcene, and the cavern the 
tineſt union of the ſublime and the, beautiful 
that I believe nature ever produced: it is a fub- 
ect {or the pencil of Salvator Roſa, and has 
1114 3 4 5 
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1s made ſuch: an impreffion on my fancytthat I think 
1 I could draw it myſelf.” —<< May it never be 
d eraſed then from your memory, ſaid Evans, 
1, „as J aſſure you it never will from mine]! and 
ly may my foolith preſumption be buried in obli- 
0 vion, that no circumſtance may preſent . itfelt - 
ht to your remembrance to make thie recollection 
by of this ſcene unpleaſing to you) 
EW They now rode cowards Nees ; but Lady Ce- 
re- cilia propoſed calling on Miſs Watkin, to take 
he leave, as it was the laſt time ſhe would have an 
ſe- opportunity of ſeeing her; and ſhe prevailed on 
but her to accompany them to Mr. Evans's, to ſpend 
her the evening there. They found Doctor Jones 
Fo already arrived, according to the invitation that 
es was ſent him. He was delighted to fee Lady 
ips, Cecilia ſo perfectly recovered, and was indeed 
in aſtoniſned to behold the blaze of beauty that 
5 1 now ſurrounded her; which he had no idea of 
who from the tranſient views he had of her in her 
n of ſickneſs, and which received inexpreflible addi- 
but tion from her native grace, her unaffe&ed good 
r, 1 humour, and from her ſeeming to be wholly un- 
tue; conſcious that ſhe excelled in any thing. 
ome The day was paſſed with the utmoſt pleaſant- _ 
end- neſs, except that on the part of the Evans's it 
TH was a little chaſtiſed by the recollection that it 
onfi- was the laſt in which they were to enjoy her 
They company, in all probability for ever; which 
when was in truth to them become a ſerious misfor- © 
rting tune, as her many amiable qualities had ſo en- 
2— deared her to the old man and his good woman, 4 
this that they loved her with the affection of pa- 
1 the rents, and, next to Ned, conſidered her as the 
utitul deareſt and neareſt friend they had. 14063 
Aub Before Doctor Jones went away, ſhe took oo 
4 has W Cakion to aſk him apart for his bill; it amounted 
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to between three and four pounds: ſhe gave 
him a bank note of ten pounds, which. with 


told him that ſhe ſtill confidered herſelf as 
tion. This piece of generoſity he diſcloſed to 


Mr. Evans before he left the houſe, which 
more and more confirmed his affection and eſ- 
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great difficulty ſhe obliged him to accept; and 


greatly his debtor, for his humanity and atten- 
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1 morning now dawned ſerene, and the 


| ſun faintly gilding the ſummits of the moun- 


tains, ſhot his tremulous rays into the chamber 
where the lovely Cecilia was ſleeping. A deep 
bluſh. overſpread her glowing cheek ; and her 
diſhevelled treſſes, curling over her ſnowy neck, 

roſe and fell reſpondent to the ſhort and inter- 

rupted heavings which marked ſome inward agi- 
tation of her heart. Her heart indeed was the 
temple of innocence and unſullied purity, and, 
whether ſleeping or waking, knew no thought, 
and owned no ſentiment, that could ruffle its re- 
poſe ; but fancy at that inſtant had prefented to 

her fleeping ſenſes a delufive dream, which 


cauſed her agitation. She imagined the had 


been out riding with young Evans, and that 
they had taken their courſe to the romantic val- _ 
ley which they had viſited the day before. The 
rocks and the trees glowed with an unuſual ver- 
dure, and all the harmony of the vernal groves 
was tuned to entertain her. The cavern which 
had yeſterday ſtruck her with awe, was now- 


diveſted of terrors, and all its rocks were co- - 


vered, as ſhe thought, with myrtles and roſes, 
and a variety of other charming flowers, Which 
diffuſed delicious odours through the whole _ 
vault. While all her ſenſes were thus delight: 
ed, ſhe beheld the image of Ned proftrate-at 
her feet breathing the ardours of his PR, S 
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and pleading his cauſe with all the energy of na- 
tive eloquence. She fancied that the heard him 
with complacency, and that ſhe was even on the 
point of conſenting to an union, when a dread- 
ful tempeſt roſe ſuddenly in the cavern: the xo- 
ſes and the myrtles died away—the unfortunate 
Edward vaniſhed, no where to be found—and 
ſhe was left alone in the cave, in Stygian dark- 
neſs, amidſt the roar of waters, the bellowings 
of thunder, and the continual how] of raging 
and conmeodng wind. 

How charmed was ſhe when ſhe awoke and 


found it all deluſion ; when the ſoft beams of a 
mild and temperate ſun, now wholly riſen above 
the horizon, diſpelled the horrid vifion, and, 
like herſelf beamed with beneficent ray on all 
around She roſe with joy from her bed; ſhe 
bleſſed the new-born day; and poured out on 
her knees che effuſions of a grateful adoration 
to that greateſt and beſt of Beings, who in an 

_ inſtant can break down and make whole again, 
Can draw us from the depth of miſery, can illu- 
mine even the gloom of death—whoſe ear is 
never cloſed that it. cannot hear, nor his hand 
- Efhortened that it cannot fast 


£ 


Eafed now of her terrors, and her heart re- 


ſtored to its tranquillity, ſhe equipped herſelf 
for her journey, and, freſh and fragrant as the 


moſs roſe which opens its dewy leaves to the 


*- ſweet morning of the firſt of June, ſhe repaired 
420 breakfaſt to the parlour, where Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans were already dreſſed to receive her. A 

poſt-chaiſe had been ordered from Conway the 
night before for her, by Doctor ſones when he 
returned there, and was newly arrived to carry 
her to Bangor Ferry; and poor Ned, who had 
been long riſen and dreſſed to attend his lovely 
friend for the laſt time, had gone out to.ſee 1 
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might accompany her. 
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all was right, and his own horſe ready, that he 
If Lady Cecil Mad 

had diſturbed repoſe, this affectionate youth had 

none. In the filence of night, when his 

thoughts were no longer Ae by converſa- 


tion, or the ſight of ſurrounding objects, the 


naturally turned inwards on himſelf, and he 
imagined the awful darkneſs of that hour no 
improper emblem of the gloom of his own ſitu- 
ation. Now eit was that he revolyed in his ſoul 
all the tranſactions of the day; the image of 
the lovely Cecilia was ever preſent to his imagi- 


nation; and her charming voice, enjoining him 

to love no more, ſtill vibrated in his ear; while 
the ſacred lock, which for the firſt time had 
been his nighrly companion, reclined upon his 


breaſt and inſtilled into it new fuel to increaſe 
his flame. Ah ! hapleſs youth! you are yet, a 
ſtranger to her exalted rank—to her princely 
fortune—to the elevated ſentiments of her fami- 


ly, which, deſcended from a long line of illuſ- 


trious anceſtors, would ſhudder at the thoughts 
of ſo unequal an alliance. Even ſhe herfelf, 


the moſt virtuous of women and the moſt duti- 
ful of children, too noble to conceive a paſſion 


which ſhould appear below her; too wife to 
yield to it if ſhe did conceive it; even ſhe her- 


telf is leagued againſt you, and forms the ſtrong- 


eſt barrier to oppoſe your wiſhes. Summon. 
then, ingenuous youth, your firmeſt reſolution. 
All worthy and all manly as thou art, exert thy 


nobleſt courage, ſubdue yourſelf—ſabdue th 55 5 


unhappy paſſion, whilſt yet it can be ſubdued; 


and do not cloud the golden morning of you, 1 
With hopeleſs love. © IRE Eon 
ith hopeleſs love. 


- * 


Mr. and Mrs. Evans and Lady Cecilia had 


begun breakfaſt before Ned came in. When 


he entered, her ladyſhip roſe, and wiſhed him a 


33 good 
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good morning. His eyes thanked her with the 


warmeſt gratitude ; but his heart was too-full to . 


put his looks into language, and his tongue would 

. faltered in * it if he had. The 
truth is, that her ladyſhip herſelf was the only 
unembarraſſed perſon in the company; and no- 
thing but the pleaſure ſhe had in the hopes of ſo 


ſoon ſeeing her father and her friends, could have 


revented her from being ſeized with the ſame 
ſoft infection. The moiſtened eyes which ſhe 

beheld around her, were however pleaſing teſti- 
monies of the ſincere affection in which ſhe was 
held; and the amiable manners of her kind 
hoſts, joined to a juſt ſenſe of her obligation to 
them, riveted them in her heait with the ſtrong- 


e ſt attachment: ſhe therefore haſtened to cheer 


both them and herſelf, by giving a livelier turn 
to their thoughts My dear and ever beloved 
friends, ſaid ſhe, ** my kind and generous pro- 
_ 4eCtors, I ſee by the ſuffuſion in your counte- 


nances how much I am indebted to your affecti- 


on; and if at this inſtant I appear leſs moved, 
truſt me it is not owing to any deficiency in the 
Warmth of my gratitude, or in the truth and 
tenderneſs of my inviolable attachment. Vou 
loae me, and it is my joy and my pride to ſee it, 
You: think. you are going to loſe me, and that 
you wall never ſee me more. If I thought ſo, 
you would not ſee me thus unmoved, nor do 1 
know to what lengths I might carry my aMicti- 
en. No, my- beloved friends | be aſſured your 


- . - Cecilia can never forget you—far leſs recollect 


Fou with indifference. How then thould I ap- 
. © . prehend that the narrow channel between Wales 
and Dublin ſhould for ever ſeparate me from 
. your embraces, or that I thould not have man 


opportunities of ſeeing my beloved friends, bot 


in their country and my own? I am going 80 
R een enn 
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the arms of a beloved parent, who will refuſe 
me nothing; I cannot conceal the pleaſure of my 
ſoul in the proſpect of ſoon beholding the pater- 
nal ſmile with which he ever meets his children; 
and I anticipate the rapture with which he will 
hear of my eſcape, and the gratitude with which 
his noble and generous heart will overflow, when 
I recount to him the tenderneſs and affection . 
have experienced at your hands. Ceaſe then, 
my honoured friends, to grieve for my departure; 
for J foreſee. many happy days for us all, and 
many pleaſing hours that -I truſt we ſhall yet. 
ſpend together..“ Excellent Miſs Rivers!“ 
bid Mr, Evans, I admire the grace and beau- 
ty of your ſentiments more than of your perſon ; 
and I beſeech the Almighty, who has promiſed . i 
length of days to thoſe who honour their father 
and their mother, that he will be gracioully pleaſ- 
ed to make good that promiſe to you; extending 
your days to the longeſt period of human exiſt- 
| ence, and making them as happy and as proſper- 
ous as long. For us, we ſhall rejoice in exerx 
good that can befall you; we truſt you will not 


deny us the pleaſure to hear often from you; and. 


whether we ever meet again, or this is the laſt 
time we are to have that happineſs, we ſhall ne- 
ver ceaſe to pray for Taue proſperity, and to think 
of you with the tendereſt affection and moſt pro- 
found reſpect. | 5 „ 
Mrs. Evans joined in all theſe ſentiments of 
her huſband, and poor Ned looked a great deal 
more than he expreſſed. The carriage being at 
laſt. ready, Mr. Evans conducted her to it, 
while Ned mounted his horſe to ſee her ſafe 


over, the. ferry. As ſhe was ſtepping into the F 


chaiſe, ſhe put five guineas into Mr. .Eyans's 


hand, requeſting him to diftribute it to ſach 


poor people in his neighbourhood as he knew 


* 
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Rood moi in need of it ; and, waving her hand 
to Mrs. Evans ina laſt and tender adieu, ſhe 
drove off. 

Ned rode by the ide . e aids": pe the 
day being fine, he pointed out to her the many 
beautiful objects with which that road abounds ; 
and Lady Cecilia, wiſhing to cheer his ſpirits, 
which The foon diſcerned were ebbed into his 
heart, endeavoured to give their converfation a 
lively turn, and raked of what the would do 
- when ſhe next viſited Wales. In this manner 
did they paſs the time till they came to Bangor 
Ferry, when a new chaiſe being to be got at the 
other fide, Ned went over in the boat with her 
to fee her ſafe in it, and that ſhe might have no 
trouble with her trunks or her poſtillions. The 
Chaiſe was ſoon got, and the trying moment 
was juſt arrived when the faithful and affection- 
ate Edward was to take his laſt adteu—when his 
heart was to be robbed of its beloved inhabitant, 
the geſire of his eyes to be withdrawn from his 
view; never, pothaps never to behold Her 
g more | 

He bore this A * as Pe a man 


_ —as one who knew Ho to feel, but who would * 


not be overwhelmed. He ende ted his adored 
- Cecilia to the carriage, and, taking her hand 
„ {which the did not withdraw), two tender tears 

dropped on it as he placed her in herſeat. Theſe 


he reſpectfully kiſſed off ;—and as he ſtood lean- 


ing on the door, two others, which appeared in 
his eyes, fell on a White handkerchief Which he 
then held in his hand. Her ladyſhip, who be 
held his ncere and ſilent forrow not without vi- 
fible emotion, was obliged, for the firſt time, to 
put Her bandkerchicf al o to her ey es Come,” 
_ Tai he, generous Edward ag 5 ſhe removed 
K, 155 x tes che 3 of your ho 
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reſpect it. Give me that handkerchief, and take 
you mine: they are embalmed with the tears of 
friendſhip, and ought not to be put to any vulgar. . 
uſe. O beloved Cecilia !”” replied he, how 

racious is this gift! Yes, I will retain it as a 
Fora treaſure—and when you ſee the two initi- 


als of my name, O remember your hapleſs Ed- 


ward, and pray that I may be enabled to obey. 
your laſt commands. The horſes now moved 
—the friends were ſeparated. She waved. her 
hand from the window, and the forlorn Edward 
remained fixed till the turning of the road with- 
drew the carriage from his view. Whenhe could 
rſee it, he ſtill continued to liſten to its 
leſſening found, till the dying rumbling of the 
wheels was heard no more. At length he awoke 
from his trance. - He repaſſed the ferry alone; 
and, mounting his horfe at Jackſon's, returned 
with flow and ſorrowing Reps to his father's. 
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I was almoſt dark by the time he got home. 


His firſt care was to put up his horſe in the ſta- 


ble, and to ſet before him a good feed of oats and 


a rack full of the beſt hay: for, 0 poor Ned 


himſelf had not taſted a morſel ſince the morning, 
nor did even feel the leaſt appetite, yet he very 
humanely conſidered that honeſt Blackbird, ſtrong 


as the friendſhip was between them, might not 
perhaps ſympathize with him in all his feelings. 
He did not, however, on that account, follow 
the example of too many, who, when unhappy 
themfelves, wiſh to make every one connected 
with them unhappy alſo; but he followed the na- 
tural bent of his inclination, which was to im- 


t pleaſure to the utmoſt of his power to every 


8 4 around him, rational or irrational; and he 
juſtly thought, that if the divine Being had con- 
deſcended to order that the ox which treadeth. 
out the corn ſhould not be muzzled, but ſhould 


have his ſhare of the corn for his wages, ſo it 
became him to provide a comfortable meal and 


lodging for the faithful beaſt who had carried him 
Without ſtumbling for twenty miles. And indeed 
lit were to be wiſhed that thoſe who call them- 
ſelves good-natured people, would endeayour to 
© manifeſt that amiable quality in all their actions; 

for I have often ſeen: inſtances where thoſe who. 
were eſtesmed the beſt-natured people in. the 
world by their fuperiors, were held in a very 
8 different 
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different light by their domeſtics—and he who 

was the delight of a whole company at a tavern, 
o home to be the terror of his wife and children. 

True good nature is the moſt exalted virtue of 

This is that virtue which St. Paul 

calls charity, and which, to be genuine, muſt be 


the ſoul. 


as extenſive as creation. It 
feelings to its friends and benefactors, nor even 
to its ſpecies. 


promote it; and it muſt not behold without com- 
miſeration the ſufferings of the meaneſt worm. 
With this virtue was our Ned poſſeſſed, as much 


as ever it was poſſeſſed by any human being; and 


now having ſeen all things right in the ſtable, he 
went into the houſe to his father. 


The good old man he found cheering himſelf. 
with a'pipe and 5 of ale, while Mrs. Evans 
was preparing to make tea for herſelf and Miſs 


Watkin, who had come to ſpend the evening 
with her, and to conſole her friends for the ab- 


ſence of their late gueſt. And in truth this act 


of friendſhip was not unneceſſary; for if one 


uſually finds a want after parting with a common 
acquaintance, after having been any time toge? 
ther, much more did Evans and his wife regret - 


the loſs of Lady Cecilia, whom they truly loved 


It muſt not confine its 


It muſt deſire the happineſs of 
univerſal nature; as far as is in its power it muſt 


#5 
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as if the was. their own daughter. The whole 7 


of the converſation turned upon her many vir= 


tues and engaging qualities, and the women 


would give {cope to fanciful hopes of profit and 
adyantage that might ariſe from her acquaintance. 


But theſe Mr. Evans checked, declaring that te 
defired no profits or advantages further than the 


conſciouſneſs of having done his duty, and the 
Pleaſure it gave him to think he had been of any ' 
uſe to her; but as for any change in his world] 


fituation, he did not Kno. chat it could wecken REED 
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ed for the better, at leaft not for any in which 
he could be more contented. ** Well—but, my 


dear, faid Mrs. Evans, who knows but Miſs's | 


father may be ſome great man, as indeed I am 
convinced from her appearance that he is? —and 
who knows but he may get you a living, or per- 
| haps make you an Iriſh biſhop?” Evans looked 
at her with an eye of pity, not wholly free from 
contempt. *©** My dear, faid he, I would 
adviſe you not to feed your fancy with ſuch ro- 


mantic and abſurd expectations, which will ne- 


ver produce any thing but diſappointment. My 
head does not ach for a mitre, which 1 am con- 


vinced would neither become it ſo well, nor {it 


ſo eaſy upon it as the worſted night-cap you were 
ſo good as to knit for me laſt week. Miſs Rivers's 
father may, for aught I know, be a great man : 

but you know nothing of the great, if you think 
they are diſpoſed to give magnificent rewards for 
mall obligations; they rate the value of their 


_ favours-at full as much as they are worth, and 


indeed ſeldom beſtow any thing for nothing ex- 
- cept promiſes. 7 rug | 


— 


Ned ſat for the moſt part ſilent, eg wrap: 
erſelf, 


up in the contemplation of Cecilia 
and altogether indifferent to the titles and mitres 


either of her father or his own. He longed for 
the hour of reft, which was to free him from 


the embarraſſment of company; when he might 
andulge his thoughts without witneſſes or inter- 


bo ruption could claſp the ſacred ringlet to his bo- 


ſom, and feed upon that fatal flame which de- 
lighted while it conſumed him. N 


longer the gay, the eaſy, cheerful lad, 


bo 


— 
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den laughing in his eyes, and health beaming on his 
my cheek. He no longer roſe With the ſun, to help 
(7 bis father in the garden, or follow the bounds - 
ann with his favourite companions. He ſometimes 
and rode out indeed, but it was always alone; and 
* once or twice he was abſent from morning till 
ked night without any perſon's, knowing where he 
Minn had been. In company he appeared dull and in- 
ED attentive, and, at all times ſeemed immerſed in 
_ lome profound contemplation. As his colour 
ne. began viſibly to fade, and his fleſh. to waſte, both 
My Mr. and Mrs. Eyans were greatly alarmed, and 
on- not without . reaſon, apprehending that he was 
- Ge going faſt into a decline. This, however, ſeem- 
7ere ed 10 oppoſite to his conſtitution, chat they could 
5 hardly imagine it; and the pious Evans began to 
. fear that he might have ſome ſecret complaint 
ink which he was afraid to own, but which requiied 
<0 the aid of phyſie. He determined therefore to 
heir Watch him cloſe, and, if he found any confirma- 
and ton of this ſuſpicion, to apply immediately to 
w Doctor Jones. He thought unworthily, how- 
ever, of his boy, and had the great ſatisfaction» 
rap- Wl ** be ſoon convinced that he did fo ; for, going 
ſelf, one morning into Ned's room when he was out 
deb riding, he there found his eſeritoir open, which 
10 he had forgot to lock; and as ſeveral papers were 
rom lying on it, he could not reſiſt a father's curioſity 
ight | (which perhaps in his cafe was fully juſtifiable) 
. t en mine hem 8 
N Here were found ſeveral little landſcapes of 
de- places in the neighbourhood, ſome of them only 
7 7 tketched, and fome nearly finiſhed, in all of 
Fre- which were introduced two figures either riding 
that or litting, which Mr. Evans imagined bore ſome: 
vis. eſemblanee to the forms of Lady Cecilia and his 


ſon.” "There were ſome attempts to take al- 
| VET Of her features ; but theſe were very imper⸗ 5 
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fe, though ſufficiently like to indicate for hom 


they were deſigned. In one corner.lay the a. N 
cred ringlet, carefully depoſited in a ſmall wafer As 
. box, and on a looſe bit of paper were written the an. 
following unfiniſhed lines: | 20h, T} 
e „ n no 
Why ſinks my ſoul beneath this leaden gloom?ꝰ ſao 
What woe is this that ſteals my youth away? eal 
Why wiſh I for thy cold embrace, my tomb, tha 
Ere twenty ſuns have ſeen my natal day > + 
| | H miu 
No youth whoſe gentle heart with mine was twin d | ſefl 
In friendſnip's holy bond, hath provid untrue: the 
Nor to the grave has cruel death conſign'd | 
One kindred name whoſe loſs 1 need to rue. KL, 
| | | in 
No foul diſhonour ſtains my youthfuÞfame, . 3 8 
: No ſecret guilt appalls my conſcious ſoull in! 
I never ting'd my parents“ cheeks with ſhame, lack 
| Nor wiſh'd to wander from their. juſt controul.- . 
f Why fink I then beneath this leaden gloom 2+ | * "ney 
: What woe is this that ſteals. my youth away / 
__ - | O love! O cruel love] you write my doom 02'S 
i » ' You fign my death—and I, content, obey. he | 
e | 3 | ha 

5 But if the angel maid for whom 1 die, — 

. Who heard my yows,. and yet- | | 
When Mr. Evans had read thele lines, he ws * 
no longer at a loſs to know the true cauſe of Ned: hop 
5 diſtemper; and great was his ſatisfaction to find I her 
__ his ſuſpicions had been unjuſt, and that there was poſa 
| not theleaſt reaſon to be apprehenſive of his ge- over 
ing into a decline. His being in love gave. him rea 
no manner of uneaſineſs, as he thought. it no- >. d 
thing but what was natural to his age and. conſti- who 
tution, eſpecially as the object of his affection Wc... 
Was ſo ſupremely amiable... He ſaw indeed the hare 
_ folly of his paſſion, and the great improbabily i he 
. of its ever being gratified ; but he could not eas ply, 
_ *  . demvit; he therefore determined to treat it W *6 
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jocularity, and to find out ſome employment for 
Ned that. ſnould wean him from it by degrees. 
As for the eſcritoir, he left it juſt as he found it, 


and haſtened to impart his diſcovery to his wife. 


That good woman was rejoiced to. find it was 
nothing but love, which ſhe conſidered i IT 


ngghe LS 
ſame light as a fit of the gripes, and almoſt as 


eaſy to be cured :—but it muſt be remembered 
that ſhe was fifty-ſix years of age, and that it is 
much to be doubted whether ſhe ever was poſ- 


ſeſſed of the tender and exquiſite ſenſibility of 


the gentle and refined Edward. | 
A little before dinner he came home, and, go- 


ing into his room, was aſtoniſhed: to ſee his eſ- 
critoir open. When he ſaw, however, the ke 


in it, and all his papers juſt as he had left them, 
he was ſatisfied that nobody had ſeen them; and. 
haſtily locking them up, he made a ſecret vow. - 3 


never to be ſo careleſs again. 


At dinner he could hardly eat any thing, hoo j 
he had taken a long ride, and though Mrs, Evans 
had provided ſomething that ſhe knew he like. 


However, ſhe did not urge him; but when the 


cloth was removed, Mr. Evans propoſed drink- 


ing one of- the bottles of wine, which had been 
left by Lady Cecilia, to her health, and to the 
hopes of ſpeedily hearing ſome good account of 
her. Ned's eyes brightened a little at this pra- 


poſal; and the wine being broggas he turned 


over a full bumper to the toaſt, ſeemingly with 
reat ſatisfaCtion. * Hah, hah | young man, 
aid Mr. Evans, I: ſee what ſauce it is that 


whets your appetite. Had it been the cuſtom to Bd 2. 
eat healths, as well as drink them, T fancy the 


hare we had to-day would not have gone away ſo 
whole.” Ned was going to ſay ſomething in re 


Ply, when the old man interrupted him 


Come, come, faid he, “ I hate theſe leads, 
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5 2 | wiſdom could adviſe, and whoſe gentleneſs could 


©” openneſs of youth to che wiſdem and experience 


and to be the honour and the comfort of your de- 


I 7: 


glooms; tis time enough for an old fellow like 
me to be longing for the tomb. Youth is the 
ſeaſon of joy, and we ſhould never give up any 
of it to ſorrow, for which we ſhall find abun- 
dant leiſure afterwards. So come, my boy, drink 
_ bumper to May we have in our arms: 
whom we love in our hearts 
Poor Ned's face was now one univerſal glow 
of crimſon—he plainly ſaw his ſecret was diſco- 
vered, and that his father had ſeen the verſes, 
and the hair, and all the reft of it. He pledged 
the toaſt, however, which he drank with no leſs 
ſatisfaction than the firſt. And Mr. Evans, con- 
tinuing his veinof humour, heat length brought 
Ned almoſt into the ſame tune, and they finiſh- 
ed their bottle very cordially between them. His 
ſpirits being ſomewhat raiſed by the wine, and 
his heart warmed by the engaging openneſs with 
Which his father treated him, he diſcloſed to him 
his whole ſoul related all the progreſs of his 
Jove, the adventure of the cave, the attainment 
of the lock of hair, the exchange of the hand- 
. kerchiefs, and all the hopes and fears which were 
1 alternately on his mine. 
Happy ſon I who, when the ſorrows of your 
beart required the comfort of a friend, whoſe 


 Foothe—found chat friend in a father! 
Happy father l who uniting che candour and 


of age, who ſeeking a friend to form to virtue, 
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Ne D having thus unboſomed himſelf to his 


tather, found an infinite load of anxiety moved 


8 from his breaſt, and a ſecret ſpring of comfort 
8 began to riſe in his foul, that ſeemed to promiſe. 
pI the return of peace, though he knew. not from 
we what quarter ſhe was to come. Sleep too, Who 
Yugi like a falſe friend had forſaken him the moment. 
nil he was in adverſity, was pleaſed this night to re- 
4 __ viſit him, and ſealed his eyelids in fuch profound 
bes ch repoſe as ſteeped all his ene in forget fulneſs. 
ye Not ſo the worthy curate, Who, notwithſtand-, 
. TY ing the pleaſantry with which he treated Ned's. 
r 2” Wl paſfion to himfelf, was yet fincerely alarmed for 
_ its conſequences. He E Irreſiſtible fury 
are with which love blazes in ſome boſoms, and he 


more than ſuſpeQed that Ned's was ſtored with 
whatever is ſuppoſed to add fuel to that flame. - 

of: Wl . When therefore he conſidered the innumera- 
. ble bean ties both of mind and body which cen- 
ned in Lady Cecilia, he did not wonder at his 
3 ſon's attachment, nor doubt but that it would be 
ar a I laſting; but when he reflected on his humble. - 


vin fortune, and the probable ſituation of the lady, 
25 „ e. trembled for the unhappy. youth, and ſaw no: 


ching before bim but torrow and diſappoints 


morning, to ſet his danger full in his view; and 


ment. He determined therefore, the very next - 


Ide wiſely conſidered that idleneſs was the food -- © 


ape, fo he determined, without longer de- 
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lay, to engage Ned in ſome active buſineſs, that 
ſhould engroſs both his time and his attention. 
But here was the difficulty what that buſineſs 

was to be, was the great queſtion, and really 
it was a queſtion that could not eaſily be deter- 


mined— Not that it was at all difficult to find out 


what Ned was fit for; for there was nothing ſo: 
great but what he had both capacity and induſ- 
try. to attain—but, alas ! the means were want- 
ing,—for who can attain any thing now-a-days: 
without money ? and where could our poor cu- 
rate procure it, with a family, and an income of 
only forty pounds a year! And yet, out of this 
pittance, he had had the prudence always to 
have a whole year's income lying by him, in 
_ caſe of any ſudden emergency, and he had the 
reat and ſingular felicity not to owe a ſhilling 
in the world. JJV 
Theſe advantages however could avail but lit- 
tle in procuring for Ned any reputable employ- 
ment ; and neither his ſpirit nor his education 
could brook a ſituation, however profitable, that 
_ ſhould throw him out of the rank in which he 
had always lived. He had now juſt completed 
his nineteenth year, and under the tuition of his 
father, who was an excellent ſcholar, had at- 
tained as great a ſtock both of claſſical and ſci- 
entifical knowledge as any young man of his 
-vears could do in any fituation whatſoever. It 
Was the deſign of Mr. Evans to ſend him to the 
univerſity if poſſible, and to educate him for his 
own proteſhon—but the narrowneſs of his cir- 
 Eumſtances would not allow it. And why he 
ſhould think of the church, in which he Him- 


Hy ſelf, and even his father before him, had ſuch 


ill ſucceſs, can only be accounted for from the 
extreme reverence in which he held every thing 
belonging to religion, and that both His father's 
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| ſelves, and unneceſſary, 
higheft ſtations, being well calculated to ſurpriſe _ 
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experience and his own had convinced him that 


it is poſſible to be happy in the humbleſt ſitua- 
tion which the church affords—for old Mr. Evans 
had lived a contented curate to the eighty- fifth 
year of his age, and now he himſelf was ap- 
proaching the ſixtieth of his, without ever be- 
ing able to get a ſtep higher, though poſſeſſed of 


virtues and abilities to adorn the higheſt. But 


here let us not blame too haſtily the right reve- 
rend prelates, to whom the care of the church 


is entruſted, |» : | 5 
Their lordſhips conſider chriſtianity as a glo- 
rious edifice, of which they for a time have the 


care, and which it is their duty to tranſmit to 


poſterity in all its ſtrength and beauty. Men 


therefore of conſummate virtue and abilities, 
they rightly eſteem its ſtrongeſt ſupport, which, 


like foundation ſtones, ſhould always be placed 
in the loweſt part of the building, whilſt the 


more ſhewy qualifications of courtly manners, 


ſplendid names, fine. fortunes, great connections, 


Kc. &c. reſemble the cornices and corinthian - 


capitals, which, though entirely uſeleſs in them- 
et always occupy the 


the vulgar and make the people ſtare. 
As the church is now ſettled in i 


which may it never fall !), its learned and moſt 


| reverend 'biſhops, who boaſt themſelves to be 


the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, have no manner 
of reſemblance to the ignorant and barefooted 


tiihermen who went by that name in primitive 


times; their lordſhips therefore cannot be too 


much praiſed for putting into raue ſta- 


tions, thoſe whoſe qualifications reſemble their 
own, becauſe this prevents ſchiſm, and becauſe. 


it was truly the apoſtolic method; whilſt thoſfſe 
Who in their morals and conduct imitate the 
re on manners 
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n its glory 6 from 
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manners of the firſt apoſtles, ſhould, like them, 


be expoſed to hunger and thirſt, to cold and na- 
kedneſs, to faſtings and wearineſs, to journey- 
ings offen, and perils from their own country- 
WT ET OT . 
This to be ſure is the reaſon why we ſee ſo 


many wife and virtuous characters among the 


loweſt order of inferior clergy, who, like the 
dogs in the parable, are fed with the crumbs that. 
fall from their maſter's table; and who, may 
think themſelves. very well off that they are not, 
like other dogs, kicked out of the room. 


"Theſe anxieties and contemplations kept our 


venerable curate from cloſing his eyes this night, 
In the morning he met Ned, who, . 
with fleep, to which he had been ſo long a 
ſtranger, and diſencumbered of a great part of 


the load which hung upon his ſpirits, had re- 


covered a good deal of his uſual looks, and 
ſeemed quite a different man from what he had 
been for ſome time paſt. Mr. Evans led him 


into the garden, and, ſeating themſelves on that 

nk Cecilia had ſo often 
preſſed, he began ſeriouſly to unfold to Ned the 
probable conſequences of his paſſion if indulged, 


bank which the charming 


the abſolute neceſſity he was under of ſubduing 


it, and to confult his inclinations on what mode, 
of life he would purſue, that was compatible. 


with their circumſtances and fituation. I will 
not tire my readers with a repetition. of the ar- 
guments and eloquence which he made. uſe of, 
becauſe I hope that very few of them, if any at 
all, may be in a fimilar ſituation to our unhappy 
Edward, but I Will beg of them to imagine 


_ every thing that wiſdom, prudence, generoluty, 
friendſhip, tenderneſs, and parental affechen 
could ſuggeſt, and then perhaps they may form 


"= : 


ſome faint reſemblance of Evans's oratory; 02 
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this occaſion, which was not ſpoken to a dull or 
unliſtening ear, but which ſunk deep into the 
mind, 56d into the heart of his ſon. Ned ſaw 
the precipice on which he ſtood, as clearly as 
his father could ſhew it to him ; but he ſtood in 
need of his ſupporting hand to ſave him from 
growing giddy,” and tumbling headlong down. 
The arguments therefore of his father had with 
him the weight of commands, and he declared 
himſelf ready inſtantly to adopt any occupation 
which he ſhould recommend. 1 
The next point to be conſidered was what oc- 
cupation—and here indeed lay the difficulty. 
The church was out of the queſtion ; for, eyen 
had it been agreeable to Ned, he was not yet of 
age to enter into it, and his diſorder required an 
immediate remedy. The army was his paſhon 
—and indeed this would have been moſt eligible, 
but, alas! where were the means? The cu- 
rate had no intereft—and, what was worſe, no 
money. This profeſſion therefore was obliged 
to be relinquiſhed with a figh. They next 
turned their thoughts to Doctor Jones. Medi- 
cine was honourable, even in its inferior depart- 
ments; and if it is true that apothecaries gain 
elevenpence halfpenny in every ſhilling's worth 
they fell, the profeſſion muſt be allowed to be 
lucrative. But Jones had two apprentices al- 
ready; and Ned confeffed that though the buſi- 
neſs was lucrative, yet it did not charm him 
much; as it ſubjected the practitioner always to 
diftrefling, and often, to diſguſting ſcenes ; and 
that for his part he thought a fiddler's life much 
happier, at leaſt much merrier, than a phyfi- 


ſeſlion was alſo laid aſide. At length Mr. Evans . © 
Fecoiletted an old acquaintance of his, who had 


A 3 op 
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cian's; and Ned was fond of mirth.— This ro- 


owed his education to his father, and who, it 
ö F 


6 1 


Was faid, had made a large fortune by his prac- 
tice as an attorney. Now, if thoſe who win 
may laugh, as the proverb ſays, here was a pro- 
feſſion in which Ned might be as merry as he 
pleaſed; and Mr. Evans did not make the leaſt 
doubt but his old friend and playfellow, Mr. 
Muckworm, would repay the obligations which 
he owed to the family. by taking Ned as his ap- 

prentice without a Tow: and by giving him his 

diet and lodging for the uſe his pen could be of 
to him. As Ned made no objection to this 

icheme, Mr. Evans declared he would ſet abont 

it that very day, and go and viſit his old friend, 
whom he had not ſeen for forty years. —He an- 

ticipated the joy with which he ſhould renew 
his acquaintance with the companion of his 
Childhood —the pfeaſure with which they thould 
talk over their boyiſh days and the ſupreme de- 
light which it muſt give to Muckworm thus to 
repay the great obligations which he owed to 
the family of Evans. 1 | 
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3 CHAP. XV. 


— 


M. Jofiah Muckworm, the gentleman to 
Ewhole houſe Mr. Evans was now going, was 
he ſon of Mr. Jeremiah Muckworm, who for 
forty years had ſerved the office of pariſh clerk, 


ate, His ſalary as clerk was about five pounds 
year, Which never could have maintained his 
amily if he had not alſo kept a little day ſchool, 
here children were taught their catechiſm, and 
o read and write, for half-a-crown a quarter, 
hich brought him in as much more, kept body 
nd ſoul together, and put a decent {uit of clothes 
on his back on Sunday; on which he always got 
is dinner at old Mr. Evans's after he and his 
ite had done, and little Joſiah ufed to come 
ten to get a piece of pudding and play with 
ur worthy curate, who was then a boy much 
bout his own age. As 388 was a ſhrewd- 
doking boy, and behaved with great decency . 
nd humility, old Mr. Evans was well pleaſed 
o have him for a companion to his ſon; and 
hen the latter was old enough to begin Latin, 
e thought'it would be a good action to give the 
ther ſome education, ot which he ſeemed ex, 
emely ſuſceptible ; and that it might be of ad-. 
antage to his fon to have him for a competitor, 
om that time he took him home to his own - 
ouie, and treated him in every reſpect like his 

In ion. The two boys ate together, read .to-= 

5 Reg no + ae bs ER. gether, . - 


Wn the church where Mr. Evans's father was cu- 


124 
gether, and ſlept together, and neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Evans made any difference between them; 
or, if they did, it ſeemed in favour of Muck— 
worm, who was of a puny and timid diſpoſition, 
but extremely ſhrewd in cunning, and ſo hum- 
ble and ſubmiſſive that he would clean any body's 
ſhoes for a halftpenny—whilſ, on the contrary, 
young Evans was a ſturdy boy, full of life and 
ipirit, and would have knocked any perſon 
down, or at leaſt attempted it, who ſhould'pro- 
pole ſuch an office to him. He was alſo full of 
ry and good nature; a remarkable in- 
{tance of which he gave even at thoſe tender 

years. . | 5 
There was a little garden at the back of his 
father's houſe, and in that garden a ſtandard ap- 
ple tree of an excellent kind, and a very great 
bearer. There happened to be a great Naben | 
of fruit one year, and apples were very dear; 
but on this tree there was a tolerable crop, and 
old Evans intended to ſell the fruit of it, which 
in that year would have been worth ſomething, 
4 and to have laid out the produce in a new gown 
for his wife, and a new ſuit of clothes for little 
Evans— but, alas! juſt as they were ripening 
they were all carried off in one night, and ſold 
". nobody knows where. Mr. and Mrs. Evani 
Were very much mortified at it, and the old gen- 
tleman was determined to find out the thief. He 
was indeed nearer home than he expected ; for 
it was no other than little Muckworm himlelt, 
V who could not reſiſt the temptation of the price 
they would fetch, and who, in conjunction will 
another imp in the pariſh, who had the charge 
ot {ceiling them in a neighbouring town, ſtrippe 
them ali off one night after the family was gone 
„do bed, and whilſt little Evan; his -b<diejloW 
Was faſt aſleep. As Mr. Evaiis, however, eon, 
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tinued his ſearch, Muck worm began to be ter- 
ribly frightened, and, relying on the goodneſs 
and love which he knew young Evan had for 
him, he confeſſed it all to him, and ſaid he 
would run away, for he was ſure his father 
would whip him to death when it was found 
out. Poor little Evan, who could not bear to 
part with his play-fellow, whom he loved much 
better than he deſerved, bade him ſtay and not 
be afraid, and that he would take the blame on 
himſelf. W 

The next day, finding his father ſtill buſy in 


his enquiries, and determined to ſift the matter, 
he went to his mother, and, falling on his knees, 


told her that he had ſtolen the apples himſelf 
with an intent to ſell them, and had hid them 
for that purpoſe, but that ſomebody elſe had 
imelled them where they lay together, and that 


he had loſt them all except a few that he had 


eaten. Mrs. Evans was very much ſurpriſed at 
this confeſſidn, and gave him a long lecture upon 
honeſty; and his father was ſo inconfiderate as 


to give him a good whipping, which he receiv- 


ed, however, without flinching, horſed upon 


the back of Muckworm, who laughed in him 


ſelf at the ſucceſs of his cunning, and had aiter- 
wards the meanneſs to boaſt of it. . 


The two lads lived on together till old Mr.. 
Evans died, when a diſtant relation had the 


goodneſs to finiſh young Evans's education at 
the college, and Muckworm got to be clerk to 
an attorney of eminence, under whom he pro- 
fhiied ſo much as to ſucceed him in his buſineſs; 


by an indefatigable attention to which, joined to 
a great appearance of ſanctity, and a moſt rigid 
economy, he in a ſhort time amaſſed a confider- _ 
He then turned methodiſt, a religion 
Which he found extremely well ſuited to his dif- 


able ſum. 


_ 
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poſition, as it conſiders all good works to be like 


filthy rags, and the pureſt virtue to be nothing 
but ſplendid fin, unpleaſing to God, by whom 
faith only is accepted. As he now became rich, 
, and held all good works in abhorrence, he became 
a ſaint with that party, which recommended 
him to a vaſt increaſe of buſineſs, and to ſeveral 


executorſhips, by which his coffers ſoon became 


full. He was now the univerſal banker of the 
county, and, by timely loans, on good ſecurity, 
with a ſmall premium, &Cc. &c. he was at this 
time one of the richeſt men in it. As it was a 
matter of twenty miles from his houſe to that of 
Mr. Evans, and their line of life was fo differ- 
ent, they had never ſeen one another from their 
firſt ſeparation; Mr. Evans not having any ei- 


tate to give a mortgage on, and Mr. Muckworm |} 


being fo immerſed in (buſineſs that he . 
-fingle moment to beſtow on any other conſi- 
deration. i nn 8 . 
As he approached the houſe he was ſtruck 
with the lonelineſs of the ſituation, and a want 
of neatneſs in the fences, gates, and offices, 
. which gave it a look of poverty and ruin, ra- 
ther than the dwelling of a man of opulence. 
Being arrived at the outer gate, a- huge and 
hungry maſtiff attacked the horſe, who would 
certainly have thrown Mr. Evans, if a country 
fellow who was in the yard had not come to his 
aſſiſtance, and driven the dog away. He then 
_ aſked if Mr. Muckworm was at home? and the 
man ſaid he would go and fee. 

Evans waited near a quarter of an hour with 
his horſe in his hand before the man came back, 
when telling him he was, he took the horſe, 
and led him away to the ſtable. A boy with a 
ragged livery conducted Mr. Evans to his mal- 
ters room. The room was of a moderate ſise, 


but 


countenance, which in their boyiſh days he ha 
„ e TS 
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but ſo crowded with book-caſes, deſks, and a 


large writing table, that there was 'but little 
room to ſtir in it. The duſt lay ſo thick on the 
books as made it evident it was never {wept ; 


and the windows being ſecured both within and 
without with iron bars, gave it more the air of 
a priſon than a parlour. Muckworm was fitting 
in an arm chair, dreſſed in an old brown damaſk 
nightgown, much the worſe for the wear, and 
which ſeemed to be of the ſame piece. with the 
covering of the elbow chair; he had a night- 
cap of the ſame on his head, with a linen one 
under it; while his wig, with long grey curls, 
was ſuſpended. on a fire-ſcreen in the corner. 
He had his ſpectacles on, and a pen in his 
mouth; in one hand was a pair of money ſcales, 
and on the table was a large green velvet bag; 
which ſeemed almoſt full of guineas, ſeveral 
piles of which, that he had been weighing, were 


ſtanding round it. When Mr. Evans entered - 5 


the room, Muckworm made a flight inclination. 


of his head; and the good curate going to hake 


hands with him, Muckworm begged him to fit 
down, for he was in the midi ot an important 
calculation, which when. he had finiſhed he 


would hear his. buſineſs. > 


Evans was a little diſappointed at this recep- 
tion; but concluding, as was indeed true, that 
Muckworm did not know him, he was not 
much diſconcerted. The other continued count- 
ing and weighing and piling up light guineas, 
which he ſeparated from thoſe that were weight, 
for near a quarter of an hour without ſpeaking 
a word, or even once raifing his eyes, while. 
Evans ſurveyed him with a mixture of pity, aſ- 


toniſhment, and contempt. He ſaw with pity - * 


the alteration which time had made on 3 5 


— 
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ſo often beheld with tranſport. He ſaw with 
aſtoniſhment how much deeper the furrows of 
care were impreſſed upon his features, than thoſe 
of time; and he could not behold without con- 
tempt, a wretch waſted by avarice to a ſhadow, 
and graſping in his feeble hands that gold which 
he never had ſpirit to enjoy, and which his wan 
and meagre aſpect ſeemed to threaten that he 
ſoon mull leave. At length Muckworm pulled 
off his ſpectacles; and wiping his pen, which 
he carefully laid by, he aſked Mr. Evans what 
were his commands with him? Js it poſſible, 
Mr. Muckworm, ſaid Mr. Evans, that you 
ſhould forget your old friend?“ I proteſt, 
Sir,“ faid Muckworm, ** you have the advan- 
tage of me, and I do not recollect ever ſeeing 
vou before. Did you ever know any one of 
the name of Evans?“ {aid the curate. 5+ Evans!” 
- replied Muckworm, I know Sir Hugh Evans 
of Montgomerythire, and Captain Evans of the 
navy, his nephew.“ I thought in the earlier 
part of your life, ſaid the parſon, there were 
| ſome others of the name to whom you owed 
ſome obligation.“ * Obligation ” ſaid Muck- 
worm, What obligation? I remember indeed 
one Evans, an old man, who was curate of the 
- pariſh where 1 was born: I believe he might 
have chriſtened me, if that is an obligation; but 
he died before I. was of age to enter into any 
legal obligation.” “ Alas | Mr. Muckworm,” 
{aid Evans, I find 1 have miſtaken you. 
have ſeen the days when you thought otherwiſe 
of my father, and when you conſidered me as the 
deareſt friend you had.“ Why, Sir, is your 
name Evans?“ rejoined Muck worm. Les 
Sir,” ſaid the other; my name is Evan Evans, 
| Whom in the days of innocence and childhood 
{ You knew well; though now you ſeem to 1 
| - e | e 
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forgotten me. Really, Mr. Evans, replied 
Mackworm, it is ſo long ſince | have ſeen 
you, I think near forty years, that it is no won- 
der that I had forgotten you—But how has the 
world gone with you, Mr. Evans? Have the bi- 
ſhops been as mindful of you as of your father?“ 
„I have no reaſon to complain of the world,“ 
| ſaid Mr. Evans, „and I hope it has none to 
complain of me. I enjoy what is to me a com- 
petence, with health and a quiet conſcience, 
without obligations to biſhops, or indeed to any 
except him that made me. I am glad to 
hear you are ſo independent, replied Muck- 
worm; I ſuppoſe then, by this unexpected vi- 

ſit, you have a purchaſe to make, or ſome mo- 
ney to lend on a good mortgage —is it ſo??? 1 
am neither a money- lender nor a money-bor- 
rower,“ replied Evans. You are then a moſt 
extraordinary character, ſaid Muckworm; 
* for 1 have hardly ſeen a face theſe twenty 
years at my Houſe that did not come to borrow— ., 
hy now I am juſt making up a ſam of 5oool. | 
to lend to Sir Thomas Spendall my neighbour. 
here; who with an eſtate of 10,0001. a year is 
always in want of caſh: this is the fourth ſum 
to the ſame amount I have lent him within 
theſe fix months. * Bleſs mel ſaid Evans, 
* 20,0001. in ix months! And have you ſuch 
prodigious ſums by you as that, Mr. Muck- 
worm??? „ Why yes, Mr. Evans, I thank 
God, Heaven has proſpered my. induſtry. Who- 
ever comes after me will find i did not hide my 
talent in a napkin.“ „ No, I dare ſay, res: 


plied Mr. Evans; * 1 fancy you have made - . 
good intereſt on it.“ „ Pretty well, pretty, 


well; the Lord has been favourable: to me—he - 
entruſted me with a little, and I have doubled it 
1 OM = 5 oe x 
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a hundred fold. Between you and me, if I live 
a few years longer, I ſhall Ls all Sir Thomas's 
eſtate: he has not been five years in poſſeſſion of 
it, and he has ſpent above 100,000l. Oh! if 
his father ſaw how his ſavings melted away, it 


would make him feſter in his ſhrowd.”? «+ Pray,” 
ſaid Mr. Evans, how does Sir Thomas ſpend 


theſe monſtrous ſums ? I have not the pleaſure 
to know him, but I have always heard he had 
a moſt excellent character, and his tenants ſay 
he is the beſt landlord in the world.” “ Ay, 
they ſay—becauſe they eat his beef, and guzzle 


his ale; but I ſay he is the worſt of landlords, I 


for he does nothing but encourage idleneſs and 


profligacy. His houſe is a palace where the 


great are entertained like princes, and his ſer- 
vants? hall a rendezvous where all the beggars in 
the country, and their brats, may fill their bel- 
lies ever 4 ; and he is ſuch a fool, that if they 


tell him of their wants and their diſtreſſes, hge 


will give them his money into the bargain ; nay, 


ne wall part with the clothes off his back. Why 


there was one of his tenants died laſt year above 


3 08ol. in his debt. He was in poſſeſſion of a 


good farm, that was worth a great deal more 
than he gave for it; and I myiel offered fifty 
pounds a year advance, in order to let it to an- 
other for double that ſum ; when (would you 


: think it ?) Sir Thomas would not hear of it, be- 


cauſe forſooth the man's widow had been his 
nurſe's daughter, and ſhe had five children to 


provide for; and fo the fool not only continued 


her in the farm, bur alſo forgave her the debt. 


Such a man, Mr. Evans, will always be in want 
F | r 8 d * bid P*{, id 7 Os Ms 7 
- Of money. od Torbid ! faid Evans; is 
2 great pity he ſhould want it.“ —“ I'll tell x 
-  agother exploit of his, ſaid Muckworm.. .. You? 
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muſt know, he has lately erected aTemple to the- 


devil.“ God bleſs us!“ interrupted Evans, 
« a temple to the devil ! I never heard of ſuch. 


a thing in a chriſtian country.“ Hav'n'c 


ou?'“ ſaid Muckworm : There is not a town 


in England ſcarce but has one.“ What do 


you mean?“ ſaid Evans: I never heard the 


like before.” «© Why I mean a play-houſe, 


ſaid Muckworm ; a private theatre, in imita- 
tion of thoſe vile temples of Covent-Garden and 
Drury-Lane ; where he and his company act 


ſtage-plays, and all manner of wickedneſs and 


profaneneſs; and where he has even muſic upon 


the Lord's day. But now for the exploit. — You 


muſt know Sir Thomas is a great lover of mu- 
ſic; and ſome time ago he got one of thoſe Ita- 
lian fellows from London, one Squallini, to 


come down to live with him, and to ſing upon 

his theatre; and he had given him a deed for an 

annuity of no leſs a ſum than 500l. a 2 for 
A 


his lite.“ A great ſum indeed, ſaid Mr. 
Evans, ** for a few ſongs !'* ++ Nets but you 
mall hear, ſaid Muckworm; he 

the ſongs neither. When he came down to the 


country, Signor Squallini came with him; and 
a vaſt deal of company, as uſual, came to pay: 
ta- 


their compliments, and to hear this famous 


lian ſing. After ſupper Sir Thomas aſked Squal- | 


lini to favour the company with a ſong. Squal- 


lini ſaid he was hoarſe, and could not ſing; but 


being preſſed hard, he faid to Sir. Thomas. 
What, Sir Thomas, do you think me come 


here to be de buffoon ?—Me ſing for you, Sir. 
Thomas, when alone; and me vil ang upon 
6 pate: + 


your theatre: but me will not be made ö 
foon for any company in Europe.“ In ſhort, 
nothing could prevail on him to ſing. Ihe 


id not get 


company, 
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company, who knew the ſalary he had, were 
amazed. Sir Thomas was ſo chagrined, that 
in a few days he turned Squallini out of his 
houſe ; but he could not reverſe his deed. The 
fellow came tome gave him 1000l. for it; 
and Sir Thomas muſt pay me Fool. a year as 
long as Squallini lives.“ And can you think 
it honourable,'; ſaid Evans, „ to be concerned 
in ſuch an affair?” „Why not?;' replied 
' Muckworm : I look upon every thing to be 
_ honourable that is lawful.” * All things that 
are lawful, however, ſaid Evans, are not 
expedient ; and I ſhould have thought it more 
honourable, if the Italian would ſell his annuity, 
to have let the poor gentleman who gave it to 
him have had the advantage of it.“ Vou 
think very differently from me,“ replied Muck- 
worm; ** and ſince you have quoted rhe great 
apoſtle, I muſt alſo tell you that he ſays, + He 
who doth not provide for his own is worſe than 
an infidel; in which great truth I fully agree 
with him. And now, Mr. Evans, give me 
leave to aſk if you have any particular buſineſs 
ä cc... 5 „ 
Evans, who was long ere this completely diſ- 
guſted and diſappointed, replied, Not very 
particular“ I thought indeed it might have been 
agreeable to you to meet an old friendwhom you 
had not ſeen for forty years; and if it had been 
o, I propoted conſuiting you about putting my 


ſion to your buliineſ-, who 1s an exceeding g 
PFoung man, and has now. juſt completed his 


nineteenth year. hat's rather too old, ra- 
ther too old, ſaid Muckworm: pray what 
education has your ſon got, Mr. Evans ?”* He 
has got the beſt that I could give him, replied 
our curate. ** He is well grounded. in oy and 

TS | 7 „ 
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Latin, an excellent Engliſh ſcholar; can read 


Homer and Virgil ad unguem, and 1s well verſed 


in hiſtory both ancient and modern.” «Afi 
for Homer and Virgil,” ſaid Muckworm, “an 


all ſuch heatheniſh nonſenſe ;- they fill a man's | 


head with romantic notions about virtue, and 
honour, and heroiſm, and ftuff, which ſerves no 
purpoſe but to mar his fortune.“ What!” 
{aid Mr. Evans, are virtue and honour onl 

names, and is there any thing on earth of equal 


value? 1 tell you,” ſaid Muckworm, I” 


would not give my old ſhoe for all the virtue and 


honour upon earth. Theſe are inventions of 


the devil to diſparage the only virtue, which is 


faith. All human actions are ſinful, and who- 


ever relies 'on good works relies on the rubbiſh. 
Your poets, therefore, and your hiſtorians, your 
orators and your philoſophers, . are all agents of 
the devil, and enemies to Chriſt. For my part, 


I would burn all their books together, with thoſe 


that wroteathem, and ſuffer no books to remain 
but law-books and the goſpel. If I had had the 
training of your boy myſelf, ſaid Muckworm, 
„ perhaps I might have made ſomething of him, 
but as it is, I can he of no ſort of lervice to 
5 God be praifed you had not, aid 

vans; and ig hiſing up to go away, Mr. Muck- 


vorm pulled the bell, and the ragged livery boy, . 
whom we mentiened before, appearing, 1 
fired him to get Mr. Evans's horſe. The honeſt 


e de- 


curate Raſtily h hunted him, and turned his back 
for ever on Muckworm and his inhoſpitable 
doors. SHE + +4 3:59 
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J. was near two o'clock in the afternoon, in 
the middle of December, when Mr. Evans left 
Mr. Muckworm's. He had rode thither twenty 
miles from his own houſe that morning, and 
the hoſpitality of Muckworm had not, as we 
have ſeen, offered him the refreſhment even of 
a glaſs of wine. And poor Blackbird had fared 
no better; for though he was admitted into 
What they called the ſtable, yet for any good he 
ot there he might as well have been in a pound. 
e had not carriers. maſter above five miles 
in his way ho ien the night began to ap- 
- proach, and, was worſe, it brought with 


it a violent eit of wind and fleet. Poor 
Evans, not taſted a morſel ſince he left 


ee droop under the uneaſy ſenſa- 
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old and hunger. He was a fFran- 
tampart-of the country, and long looked 

or ne friendly roof, that might ar leaſt 
| ii helter; but nothing-appeared before 
him but a waſte and | dreary. common. —At 
length, aSit was growing almoſt quite dark, he 
eſpied a light which ſeemed to glimmer through 
the window of ſome little cottage; and honeſt 
Blackbird making an effort to go down the lane 
which led to it, the worthy curate took his ad; 
vice, and in a few minutes arrived at a human 
ek dwelling. 


: 
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dwelling.— Though it was but a cottage, and 


that too of the meaneſt kind, yet the finding it 
was now. a comfort; and Evans gently tapping 
at the door, it was opened by an old woman 
ſeemingly about ſixty years of. age. Honeſt 
woman, ſaid Evans, can you give ſhelter to 
a poor benighted old man, who wall. heartily 
thank you for the liberty of your roof and 
fire? «++ Yes, name of God, can. I, ſaid the 
old woman, and a thouſand. welcomes; and 
to. your horſe too. — Johnny, come here, boy, 
and. take the gentleman's horſe, and put him up. 
beſide the cow, and give him a lock of hay.“ 
God bleſs you, my good woman!“ laid; 
Evans, and. you. too, my pretty boy!“ ſaid 
he to the child, who was about ten vears old. 


„ do not know what I ſhould have done if 1 


had not met with you.“ The night is par- 
lous cold,“ faid the dame; „ but walk in, fir, 
and warm yourſelf at the fire: the cottage is 
ſmall, but it is clean, and you are kindly wel- 
come to all it can afford.“ Evans gladly * 
cepted this friendly invitation, and, walking in, 
found a clear fire on a clean hearth; and ſitting 
down in a ſtraw chair which was at hand, he 
felt himſelf a thouſand times more comfortable 
than he. could have been in the beſt room in 
Muckworm's houſe. The good woman, who + 
now ſaw by his drefs that he was a clergyman,.. 
redoubled her attention ; for, notwithſtanding; 
the poverty of the Welch clergy, Which is 


known even to a proverb, yet there is no coun- 


try in which the miniiterial, character meets 


more. reſpect. Lord bleſs your reverence, 
ſaid the, ©* what brings you out ſuch an even- 


4 * 


ing at chis, and where have you dined? +175 
Indeed, my good woman, ſaid Evans, 1 
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have hardl ty tailed food to-day.” * Name of 


God,” ſaid ſhe, ** not taſted food | —I'ſe warrant 
pow” ve been at Mr. Muckworm's.” „ You 


ave juſt hit it, ſaid Evans, „I have come 


from there indeed: Aye, name of God! I 
thought ſo: he's a parlous rich man, but he 
would ſkin a louſe for the hide. Well, God 
forgive him] but if it had not been for him, I 
need not have been here to-day.” * Why, did 


he ever injure you?“ ſaid Evans. No, name 


of God, I muſt not ſay that—he ſought but his 

- own, to be ſure; though it killed My poor huſ- 
band, and brought me to ruin.“ How is 
that, my poor woman?”” ſaid Evans ; © how is 
that?“ „I'll tell your reverence all by and by,” 
ſaid the good woman; but firſt Iwill get you 
fomething | to eat, for 1 am ſure you ſtand in 
need of it. 

She now ſpread a a e on a little ta- 
ble, and, putting a ſaucepan on the fire, boiled 
half a dozen new-laid eggs. She laid down 
fome butter and cheeſe of her qwn make, which 
with new-churned butter-milk, and ſome freſh 
oaten bread, afforded Evans the moſt delicious 
| repaſt he had ever made ;,—not that the materi- 
als were better than what he had been accuſ- 
tomed to at home, but her generous hoſpitality, 
contraſted with the churliſhneſs of Muckworm, 
; ed his heart, and gave an inconceivable 
reliſh te his entertainment. Often did he wiſh 
for the power of Elijah, that her meaſure of 
corn ſhould not waſte, nor her cruiſe of oil be 
diminiſhed. When he had finiſhed his comfor- 


table meal, 8 given thanks firſt to his Mak- 


er, and then to his entertainer,” he begged of 


the good woman to ſit 1 and granfy theey- : 
66 Abbe 
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„ Alas, fir!” ſaid ſhe, „ my ſtory is very 


ſümple, and your reverence will hardly think it 


worth the hearing; yet for want of better I will 
tell it you, to amule you till you go to fleep. 
My maiden name was Jane Williams, and my 
father was. a farmer in Denbighſhire ; he was 
well to live, and was ſaid to have plenty of mo- 
ney beſides his ſtock. But it was my misfor- 
tune to diſoblige him, by marrying without his 
conſent. There was a young man came to hve 
with him whoſe name was Edward Maurice ; as 
handſome a lad to look to, as you would ſee in 
a ſummer's day—well, reſt his ſoul !—-1 truſt he 


is with God. 


„This lad was not long at the houſe, before 
he eyed me with particular regard—and. to ſay 
the truth, I looked on him with equal affeQtion ; 
but as the poor lad had nothing but his labour to 
depend on, I knew my father and mother would 
never conſent to our being married: we there» . 
fore determined not to aſk them; but going once 
together to a fair, we took advantage of that 


opportunity, and were married for halt a crown, 


by a gentleman who was preaching in a field to 
a great congregation. Well, we-kept all ſecret 
for ſome time, till at length it became neceſſary 


to tell it, or a little one would do it for us; ank 


then my parents were ſo enra ed, | that, they. | 
turned us both out of doors, and gave me no- 


thing. but 'the clothes on my back ; nor would 


they ever after wards be reconciled. Þ My poor: 
Edward however did not make the worſe huſ- 
band for that, but carried me to another part f 


the country, to his mother, who feceived me 
Kindly ; and there I lay in, and lived ſome years 
25 happy as the day was long. At laſt the good  _ 
old woman died; and then my huſband, : 


* 
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- his induſtry had ſcraped together a little matter 
of money, reſolved to take a farm himſelf. 
Wie rented one of about 20l. a year from the 


late Lord Squanderfield, and for three-and- 
twenty years that we were his lordſhip's tenants, 


we did very well, and always paid our rent. 


had ſeveral children in that time; but none of 


them grew to be men, except my oldeſt fon— 


and alas! he too is now gone. When did 


he die?” ſaid Mr. Evans. He was killed 
fighting for his country, ſaid the poor woman. | 
Alas! the 'pity,” - 


aid Evans, and wiped a 
tear from his eyes. Come hither, Johnny,” 


ſaid ſhe; go ſhew yourſelf to that gentleman. 
This, ſir, is my grandion, my ſon's fon—the 
only comfort I have left.. le is a fine boy, 
ſaid Evans, clapping him on the head, G 

bleſs him, and make him a comfort to you 


od 


* 


I thank your reverence,” ſaid ſhe, and ſay 


am̃en to that ſweet prayer. 


„% Well, fir, as I was telling you, we did 


very well all the time my late lord hjved; but 
when my young lord came, the times were alter- 
ed.—He has a great eſtate in England, and never 
comes down to this country as his father did; ſ9 
that we never ſaw him: and his agent is always 
pPreſſing for money, and diſtraining the moment 
it is due; for he ſays it is my lord's order, and he 
will not ſuffer any of his tenants tobe a farthing 
in arrear. 'The lands too are greatly. advanced 
fince the young lord's time; and ſo ir happened 


ſome years ago, after two very bad harveſts, that 


my poor huſband was not able to pay at the time 
appointed; and the agent threatening immedi- 
ately to diſtrain, he had recourſe to Mr. Muck- 
worm, who, after he ſigned: ſome papers, ad- 
vanced him twenty guineas, with which he pou 
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- his rent. Well, fir, this did for that time 8 


but the next year he was again deficient; and 


Mr. Muckworm came upon him too for his debt, 
which by ſome means or other he contrived to 
make thirty pounds; and when my poor huſband 
could not pay it, he arreſted him and ſent him 
to gaol. Meantime the agent ejected us, for my 


lord, and ſeized on all our things, which were 
fold to pay his rent, and did not fetch more than 


would do it, ware nb coſt four times as much. 


My poor fon, who with his wife lived with us, 
when he ſaw his father .in gaol, and the farm 
gone, determined to go to ſea, and try if he could 


earn any thing to relieve him. He carried his 
wife and child home to her father and mother, 


and entered on board a king's ſhip, where he had 
not been three months till he was killed in an en- 


gagement with the French. His poor wife, who 


was with child when he left her, took his death 


ſo much to heart that it haſtened her labour, and 


ſhe and her infant expired together. | 
My poor huſband lay two youu in Denbigh 
ol: at laſt ſome kind-hearted perſon told Sir 
Thomas Spendall of our diſtreſſes, and that gene- 
rous and-charitable gentleman ſent for me; and 
when he heard the whole account, and enquired 
into its truth, he not only releaſed my huſband 
out of priſon, but promiſed to fet him up in a lit- 
tle farm under himſelf; and had God ſpared my 
poor Edward, he certainly would have done fo, _ 
for he never breaks his word. But it did not 
pleaſe the Almighty that I ſhould. be fo ward 
oke 


for the cold and damps of the priſon had ſo br 


my poor huſband's health, that he died of the 
rheumatiſm in leſs than half a year. 
However, Sir Thomas did not leave me in 


my diſtreſs ; he gave me this little cottage, with  _ 
a garden, and graſs plat for my cow, rent free; 
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—and, God bleſs him! he gave me ten guineas 
to buy myſelf neceſſaries, 1 ſaid I never ſhould 
want that ſum every year; and indeed he is as 
good as his word, and better too.“ Pr 

„Where is Sir Thomas now?“? ſaid Mr. 
Evans. Indeed I don't know, fir,”” ſaid the 
poor woman, but I believe he is gone to 
London; it is but laſt week he went from his 
| houſe in this {neighbourhood.”” I am forry 
he is gone, ſaid Evans: I would walk fifty 
miles to kiſs the hand that could do ſuch noble 
things.” Oh, fir,” replied ſhe, he is the 
_ beſt natured man in the world. There would 
not be an aching heart in Wales, if he could 
help it.” 3 | 

Evans now thanked the good woman for her 
ſtory, which, he faid, was extremely affecting 
but he hoped to live to ſee the day when her lit- 
tle grandſon would repay her trouble, and be a 
new e of comfort to her. And now ex- 

rags a deſire to ſleep, ſhe ſhewed him into: 
little inner apartment, where was a bedſtead 
with ſome freſh ſtraw and clean blankets, and 
where our worthy curate enjoyed a ſweeter and 
more profound repoſe than was perhaps expe- 
rienced on the ſofteſt down in any palace in Eu- 
rope. 5 X E DE 
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A xvi. -- 


1 morning now glittered through the 
hedges, on whole naked boughs the night had 
ſhed her tears, which the keen air had frozen 
into gems more pure and tranſparent than ever 
adorned the trefles of an Indian queen. Thou- 
ſands. of larks now gathered near the doors, 


where the ſound of the early flail gave them 


hopes of a breakfaſt. Now Goody Maurice 


ſwept her cleanly cottage, and heaped her hoſ- 
pitable hearth with kindled peats ; the ſmoke of 
which roſe through her humble thatch, till, 
meeting with the new-riſen ſun, it aſcended in 
a golden column to the cloudleſs ſkies, and, like 


the pious offering of Abel, ſeemed to be a facri- 


hce acceptable to heaven. Now had the ſweet- 
breathed cow yielded her treaſure of morning's. 
milk; whilſt her new companion Blackbird, by 
the attention of little Johnny, was regaling on 
ſome clover hay, collected for her winter's 


food. And now had little Johnny himfelf well | g 


greaſed the parſon's boots, who was ſtill ſnoring 


in his firſt nap, and then had gone to wath his 


face and comb his hair agaiuſt his reverence 
arole—which probably would not have been for 
an hour to come, had not the cock, who had 
been long in vain ſoliciting the favour of one of 
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is ſtrutting dames, at length ſucceeded ; when 
mounting on the thatch, exactly over Evans's 
Head, he clapped his wings and proclaimed his 
triumph aloud. 15 „ 

his clarion waked him; and, ſurpriſed to ſee 

the day ſo far advanced, he haſtily aroſe, con- 
vinced by experience, how refreſhing is the bed 
of ſtraw, and how ſweet the ſlumbers of the la- 
 bouring man. Well was he pleaſed, as he 
walked through the outer room, to ſee the at- 
tention of his kind hoſteſs, who had ſpread her 
little table as the night before, and prepared new 
milk and a hot oat-cake for his breaktaſt. Ad- 
vancing to the door, he ſaw a bright and cloud- 
leſs ſKy, and, clearing his voice, as was his cuſ- 
tom in a morning, he made the woods re-echo 
with a loud hem. God bleſs your reve- 
. rence !“ ſaid geody Maurice, who now came 
forward from the cow-houſe; I ſee your re- 
verence has got good lungs, and I hope will live 
this many a year. How did your reverence 
fleep ???. id the ; 54 I fear you found the ſtraw 
too hard? Not at all, dame, faid Evans: 
46 I never ſlept better in my life, nor ever had 
more thorough ſatisfaction in my entertainment.“ 
It is your goodneſs, fir, that ſays ſo, replied ? 
the old woman, for I am ſure it is what your 
reverence is not accuſtomed to; but will your 
F - reverence walk in and take ſome breakfaſt ?”* 
«© Yes, my good woman, and thank you hear- 
tily.“ And now, little Johnny with clean hands 
and face attending with his boots, he ſeemed. 
2 greatly pleaſed with his neatneſs and the inno- 
"cence of his looks. During breakfaſt he aſked 

him many. queſtions in his catechiſm, and about 
=. other ſuch matters as he might be ſuppoſed to 

know; to all which he anſwered to his ſatisfac- 
8 | „ Yate 
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not fail to draw from him much commendation. 


And now having finiſhed his meal, and Black- 


farthing.— She ſaid the bounty of Sir Thomas 


make a traffic of it, or take ſuch a ſum for the 
know not which to admire moſt, your virtue or 


Ibluſh.“— Then calling little Johnny, he forced 


both who he was, and where he lived, he gave 
them an invitation to his houſe, and rode away. 


and the poor widow's. | 
refined ſpeculations on the nature of the human 


ance of Sir Thomas he had the moſt ſatisfacto- 
y proof that there were ſome hearts ſo pure that 
fiches could not corrupt them. With this pleaſ- 
ng contemplation did he ſolace himſelf till he 


deheld at a diſtance the delightful proſpect of the 


vening fun gliſtening on his windows; and ho- 
elt Blackbird quickening his. pace, and 288 


p a loud whinny, he ſoon ſaw Ned (WhO hal 


een long expecting him) running to meet him, 


Ind wich his uſual cheerful and roſy countenance 
lcome him home; where he found a blazing -- 


tion, which greatly delighted Evans, and did 


bird being ready, he went to mount ; but he firſt, 
took out half-a-crown to reward the trouble of 
his kind landlady: but great was his aſtoniſh-. 
ment when ſhe peremptorily refufed to take a 


had given her plenty, and God forbid ſhe ſhould. 


pitiful morſel that his reverence had been ſo good 
as to accept | Good woman, faid Evans, 1 


our good manners; but J know they are both 
ſuch as may often put the higheſt ſtations to the 


the half-crown into his hand; and telling them 4 
All the way as he went he, amuſed hunſelf 
With contraſting. his reception at Muckworm's 
This led him into many 


heart; its natural tendency to virtue, and the 
power of gold to corrupt it: though in the in- 
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fire, a comfortable meal, and a good-humoured 
wife ready to receive him 
To thoſe who live in ſplendid palaces, and are 
occupied in the buſineſs of the great world, the 
ſoothing tranſports of domeſtic happineſs are ſel. 
dom known. Their vitiated appetites, ſated by 
perpetual indulgence, can taſte no pleaſures but 
what intoxicate, and therefore cannot reliſh the 
ſimple draught drawn from the pure fountain of 
_ connubial bliſs, whoſe unſullied ſpring flows with 
ever new delight for thoſe who can enjoy it.— 
Such therefore cannot conceive the 1 
- which now glowed in the countenances of this 
happy and united little family on its head's re- 
turn, nor what an addition of reliſh the abſence 
even of one day gives to ſuch a meeting. To 
have viewed the placid face of Evans as he ate 
his mutton, and the. lively eye with which he 
' beheld his amber ale ſparkling in the glaſs, one 
would have imagined he had returned to his lit- 
tle family full freighted with ſome news of their 


' advancement, ſome important ſucceſs that was to 


_ eſtabliſh them in future beyond the reach of for. 
tune. Nor, when he told them his reception 
with Muckworm, did it in the leaſt abate their 
enjoyment, but rather added to it; for they made 
it a ſubje& of much laughter all the evening, 
and drew from it beſides this comfortable con- 
cluſion, that happineſs did not lie in wealth; and 
that their own ſituation, humble as it was, wa 
beyond all compariſon more eligible than his. 
They did not withhold due praiſe from the beha- 
- viour of the poor widow, to whom Mrs. Evans 
declared herſelf infinitely. obliged, and that {he 
would never be at reſt till ſhe found out ſome 
| m_ of repaying her kindneſs. 

Ned urged his father to take home the littie 
boy, and teach him to read and write, 3 
0 125 RS Wien 
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„ | 
which he promiſed to aſſiſt him; and that he 
might be put to do ſuch work in the garden as 
was ſuited to his ſtrength and years, Where alſo 
he might learn the whole art of common gar- 
dening, which would be a help to them, and 
might turn out of the greateſt advantage to the 
boy. Mrs. Evans did not at all object to this 
little addition to their houſhold, but ſeemed ex- 5 
tremely deſirous to do whatever lay in her power 
both for the child and the old woman: and the 
good curate ſaid he would think of it; but for 

the preſent there was no hurry, as the boy was 

very young; and beſides, he thought it impro- 
per to do any thing without firſt aſking permiſ- 
lion of Sir Thomas, who had been extremely 
generous to them, and might conſider it imper- 
tinent in him to interfere; with any body whom 

he had taken under his protection :—but he de- 

clared his reſolution to wait. upon Sir Thomas 

as ſoon as he returned to the country, for he 

longed to be acquainted with a gentleman of 

whoſe heart and whole. humanity he had con- 
ceived the higheſt opinion. Mrs. Evans and 

Ned acquieſced in this determination, the pro- 

priety of which ſtruek them now, though in 

the warmth of their gratitude they had over- 
ene ben rn Ent RR 

. Thos did our good curate conclude his fruit- 

leſs embaſſy to Mr. Muckworm. Perhaps it © 

may be thought an argument of his ſimplicity - 
ever to hayerundertaken it, and I will not deny 
but it does look as if he was not thoroughly. ac- 
quainted with the manners of the modern world: 
hut that worthy man judged of other men's 
hearts by his own; and feeling in himſelf how .- 
finitely it would have rejoiced him to have 
Ch, an opportunity of obliging an old friend, 
l. 1. | LEE 1 W 
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we may excuſe his error in ſuppoſing it would 
be equally agreeable to Mr. Muckworm. As it 
was, though greatly diſappointed, yet he waz 
not dejected, but reſolved to truſt to Providence 


and time for ſome fortunate event in Ned's fa- 


vour, and to divert him at home as much as poſ- 
ſible, by engaging him in ſome employment that 
might at once e to the mind and 
exerciſe to the body. „ 
An accident happened about this time which 
greatly forwarded this plan. Mr. Watkin had 
gone one morning to a fair, nine or ten miles 
trom his own houſe. It has been before ob- 
ferved, that he was of a moroſe diſpoſition, and 
though in very affluent circumſtances, yet fo ex. 
tremely narrow as to allow himſelf little more 
than the bare neceſſaries of life: he was beſides 

exceſſively proud, and too apt to aſſume a ſupe- 
riority over his neighbours, who, excepting the 
article of caſh, were in every other refpect his 
equals. This conduct created him many ene: 
mies, and prevented his having any friends; 
and accordingly at this fair he got into a diſpute 
with a young fellow about buying ſome cattle, 
in which he gave the young man ſome harſh 
language, which provoked him to retaliate :— 


from words it came to blows ; and as he had no- 


body to eſpouſe his cauſe, or reſcue him from 
his antagoniſt, he got a moſt ſevere beating, 
without being either pitied or relieved, At af 
the young fellow quitted him, moved either by 
returning pity, or fearing. he had given a blov 
tod much, for the laſt ſtroke had laid him ſenſc- 
eſs on the ground; and ſome people more by 
mane than the reſt, coming by at that time, Jad 
him in a cart, and carried him home to his G 
houſe, in a very doubtful fituation as tg 15 
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His poor wife and daughter, who wanted nei- 
ther duty nor affection, forgot all that was diſa- 
a in his manners when they ſaw him in 


iſtreſs, and, fancying him already dead, vented 


| their ſorrow in ſhrieks and tears. Having waſn- 
ed away the blood and dirt with which f 

was clotted; they put him into bed, unable to 
ſpeak, and ſeemingly almoſt ſenſeleſs ;—his eyes 
were ſo ſwelled and black, that they could not 
tell whether he would ever ſee again or not; and 
the only ſigns of life he gave were, that he ſt ill 


is face 


breathed, and now and then drank a little water 


which they put to his lips. In this diſtreſſing 


ſituation they ſent for Mr. Evans, who was the 
uſual refuge of all his pariſhioners when any ca- 
lamity betel them; aud that good man, attended 
by Ned, went immediately to the houſe, to give 
them what comfort and what affiſtance he could. 
By his advice they diſpatched a meſſenger for 
Doctor Jones; and having ſat awhile with Mrs. 


| Watkin, he returned home, leaving Ned to take 


care of the women, and to be otherw: 2 aſſiſting 

as far as was in his power. ey | 
This amiable young man never was ſo hap- 

py as when employed in any work of kind- 

neſs or good nature ;. he ſoothed the terrors of - 

Mrs. Watkin, by aſſuring her that her huſband 

had received no material injury, and that his ap- 

parent inſenſibility probably aroſe from "fatigue, 

after an unuſual exertion of paſhon, added to his 

bruiſes, and perhaps to his having taken a cup 

of ale too much; for his uſual abſtinence was ſo 

great, that a very ſmall quantity of liquor might 
ttect him. He ſummoned all his cheerfulneſs - 

(of which indeed till lately he had a very large 

mock) to entertain them; and in this he ſuc- 
ceded fo well, that M 1 Watkin at leaſt thought 
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it one of the pleaſanteſt evenings ſne had paſled 

for a great while; and indeed an indifferent ſpec- 2 
tator might have diſcovered that that poor girl Wl tor 
Was all the while drinking delicious poiſon fron to 
the eyes of Ned, which were intending to bean 
eee but good nature, and which were wholly Wt {on 


unconſcious of the miſchief (they were doing; lv 

for poor Ned's heart was already ſtruck by the Nane 
divine Cecilia, and was ſo ſaturated with low llex 

that it was incapable of imbibing more from ary WM 2 l 
object whatſoever. As vanity too had no ſhare 
in his compoſition, the gentle Harriet might 

long have gazed on him, without awakening: 
ſuſpicion that ſhe viewed him with any other 
eyes but thoſe of friendſhip ;—the poor girl di 

8 not even know eit herſelf; but While he was 
daoting on his beauty, ſhe fancied ſhe was ad- 
miring only his wit, 16 his virtue, an! 
his good nature. Tis thus that love 1nfinuates 
himſelf into the heart—the ſubtle deceiver 2, 
-ſumes ſome flattering diſguiſe to recommend 
himſelf *0.our notice; we admit him into ou! 
boſoms under the name of honour, generolity, 
friendſhip, or ſome other ſplendid appellation, 

_ . waich ſooths our vanity, and reconciles us to 
our new gueſt. But ſoon we lament our calf 
faith the falſe intruder ſooths no-more—he {ap 

.ovr ſenſes, undermines our reaſon, wrings or 
heart; he becomes the tyrant, and, alas! to 
often, the deftroyer of our ſouls: Oh fly then 
ye incantious fair! fly, fly whilit yet 8 
Aliſten not to his ſyren ſong; ſhun, ſhun hi 
flirſt approach, —leſt, like the dreadful whirlpool 
of Maelſtrom, you play round him for a time i 
FLeircles, till, by inſenſible though ſuve degrees 
au lare drawn ito his irreſiſtible yortex, 2 
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It now grew very late, and, neither the doc- 
tor nor the meſſenger returning, Ned was ſhewn 
to his apartment, where we will leave him to 
his repoſe, and to thoſe happy dreams which 
ſometimes are indulged to innocent and faithful 
lovers. Mrs. Watkin ſat up with her huſband, 
and the poor Harriet retired to her bed, where ſhe 
llept but little, and began to feel how dangerous 
a lodger ſhe had admitted into her breaſt. 
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to Mr. Watkin's apartment. 


f | | 5 N £ : | . g 8 13 | 4 85 ; & 4 
AZOCTOR jones made his appearance in 
the morning, and was immediately conducted 


| That poor man 
had recovered his ſenſes and the uſe of his 


tongue, but was ſo ſore from his bruiſes that he 


was unable to move without pain. The doctor 


examined the wounds and cuts he had received; 
but not finding any fracture or external bruiſe 
that was alarming, he quieted the fears of the 
family in that reſpect. He obſerved, however, 


ſome - feverith ſymptoms in Mr. Watkin; and 


in relating the circumſtances 'of what had befal- 
len kim, he had been rouſed anew into ſo vio- 
lent a paſſion that he thought it bo agg 4 to 
warn Mrs. Watkin on that head; and, as there 


Was reaſon to aprehend he might have a fever, 


that he ſhould be kept as compoſed as poſſible. 

Wen Mr. Watkin was informed that Ned 

Evans was in the houſe, he deſired to fee him; 
_ when, thanking him for the kindneſs of his vi- 
fit, he requeſted that he would ſtay there for 5 


few days and ſuperintend the management ot 
his buſineſs, which Ned promiſed to do in the 


bell manner he was able; and thus the tyrant 


Love was contriving to rivet the chains which 
he had forged for. the heart of poor Harriet. 
That innocent girl was rejoiced when ſhe heard 


ol the invitation, and thought of nothing but 


the happineſs ſhe ſhould enjoy. in ſeeing the be 


2 
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loved of her ſoul every hour of the day. Mrs. 


Watkin too was pleaſed, for ſhe loved Ned 
with an unaffected friendſhip; and though ſhe 
did not dream of her daughter's attachment, yet 
it is more than probable that, had ſhe known it, 
ſhe would not have diſapproved of it. EE 
The delighted Harriet ſat down to breakfaſt 
with unuſual vivacity ; yet before that meal was 
over did cruel Love introduce a new fiend, his 
never-failing companion, into her gentle heart. 
This fiend was Jealouſy. Who. that has ever. 
felt love, is ignorant of this deteſted name? 
Doctor Jones ſeeing-Ned. at breakfaſt, very na- 
turally enquired if he had heard from Miſs Ce- 
cilia? At the name of Cecilia a deep bluſh ſuf- 
fuſed the. artleſs youth's cheeks—and, with a 


figh that could not be ſuppreſſed, he replied, 


they had received. no word as yet. As Eve 
when ſhe had eaten the forbidden fruit became 
a uick-ſighted to diſcern evil as well as 
good, ſo did love open the eyes of the innocent 

and unſuſpecting Harriet, and in one moment 
diſcovered to her the fatal truth that Ned's heart 
was already engaged, and by whom. e 


. 


ſhe had fo lately and ſo fincerely beheld the 
charming Cecilia, were in one moment blaſted 
to the roots; and the baneful paſſion of envy ri- 
ling in that boſom which had ever hitherto bin 
ference, reſembled thoſe peftilential winds, 

which are. ſaid to be formed in the deſerts of 
Arabia, and which, paſſing over the cultivated. 


fields, deface in an inſtant all the beauties of  - 


nature. Oh Love! thou who agt called the off- - 


ſpring of heaven—the ſoother and refiner of the 
human ſoul! 1 thou returnedſt to thy native 
Hr 


Kies when thy firſt poſſeſſors loft their inno- 


cence; and he who now uſurps thy name is one 


The friendſhip” and admiration with which 2 


2 OG 
d 8 


7 0 

of thoſe deceitful fiends to whom their fatal 
tranſgreſſion © firſt b 55 admiffion—elſe why 
; Thould you torment? or why be accompanied 


with all thoſe pangs and ſorrows which flatter 


firſt and then deſtroy ? | | 

The fever which the doctor expected ſoon 
made its appearance, and Mr, Watkin was for 
near three weeks cloſely confined: at one time 


indeed ee ee ! apprehenſions for his 


life; but the ſtrength of his conſtitution got the 
better of his diſeaſe, and at the end of the time 
above mentioned he was able to walk about. 
During all this time Ned ſtaid at his houſe, and 
only went home now and then for an hour or ſo 
to ſee his father and mother; Mrs. Watkin had 
been as attentive to him as if he had been the 
Arſt perſonage in the country; it need not be 
doubted but that Harriet, who loved him wich 
all her ſoul, would go hand in hand with her 
mother in ſhewing him every kindneſs. And 
indeed the mdefatigable attention that he be- 


ſtowed on Mr. Watkin's affairs demanded this 


reſpect, excluſive” of his native amiableneſs, 
which won it irreſiſtibly from all hearts. 80 
her the leaſt deficient . if hers felt 
the impreſſion fo natural to her ſex and years; 
but rather lament that there ſhould be any im- 
bpediment likely to prevent her meeting that re- 
turn which it is but juſtice to ſay ſhe every day 
deferved. The poor girl herſelf was not inſen- 
file of this impediment ; yet would the ſome- 
times indulge the hope that the lovely object of 
his affections was of a rank too high for him to 
aſpire to with any proſpect of ſueceſs—and in 
this hope fhe was not eee then ſne 


that we cannot blame Miſs Watkin, nor think 


_» Mattered herſelf that the fidelity-of her own at 


tachment would at laſt meet its reward, efpect- 
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loſt in the ſplendour of her father's P 
picion; his 


8 


6 1 
heart infinitely too juſt to forget the obligations 


which ſhe- owed to the gallant and Ke ror. | 


Edward. The truth is, that when ſhe arrivec 


in Dublin, ſhe found her father in a ſituation 


that abſorbed all her attention. It has been be- 


fore obſerved, that Lord Ravenſdale was in the 


lizabeth Belmont. 3 . 

The reader is already acquainted with the un- 
fortunate interruption to her journey; and as 
Lady Elizabeth had written. to her brother by 
her niece, his lordſhip had not received that let- 
ter, and conſequently knew nothing of Lady 
Oecilia's having quitted London. Her lady- 
ſhip's ſevere illneſs in Wales, occaſioned by her 
terror, and her ſubſequent defire to be unknown, 
prevented her from writing, thinking every gay 
to go over herſelf; but Lady Elizabeth Bel- 


| gout when Lady Cecilia left her aunt, Lady 


mont, wondering at not hearing from Ireland, 


wrote again to Lord Ravenſdale by poſt, and 

_ encloſed a letter in it for Lady Cecilia, which 
was the firſt intelligence he had received of her 
having quitted London; and the agony this 
"threw him into, of not knowing what was be- 
come of her, threw the gout into his head, and 
put his life in the moſt imminent danger. Such 
Was his ſituation when Lady Cecilia arrived; 
- and as at that time he was not capable of ſeeing 
her, or of knowing her if he had ſeen her, the 
affliction of . was inexpreſſible, ag- 


gravated as it muſt be by the reflection how 


great a ſhate ſhe herfelf had in his illneſs. At 
laft it pleaſed Heaven to abate his diſorder, and 


"the fight of Lady Cecilia herſelf perfected the 


* 
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Cure; for no parent ever loved his children; hel- 


ter than Lord Ravenſdale, and his love gagh⸗ 


ter was his peculiar care. The joy he Jah. 
folding her again'to his Boſom 'difipated; ale. 
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E 
mains of his complaint, and ſoothed the ſorrow 
with which he heard of the death of his amia- 
ble friend Mrs. Melville; and he expreſſed the 


utmoſt gratitude for the Eyans's, particularly 
for Ned, whoſe gallantry he was determined to 
„ | : | 


It was a few days after Ned had returned 


home to his father's, and that Mr. Watkin was 


3 reſtored to his uſual health, that our 
venerabl 


E and the propriety of being obliged to 


ed mcknowledged with all gratitude the ge- 


dad affection of his father; but abo 
Weiß refuſed: his bearing any part of the hur- 
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then, or joining in the ſecurity. ** God knows,” it 
ſaid he, © how I might ſucceed ; and if I come le 
do any loſs, how much will it be imbittered by W w 
involving you-!”? It is probable indeed, had Ned dl 
engaged in farming, and accepted Mr. Watkin's th 
oflers that neither he nor his father would have th 
come to any loſs; for his prudence, activity, and an 
{kill, were equal to any thing that he ſhould un- th 
dertake. But fortune had a different ſcene of m. 
life in view for him, which was more adapted 
to his genius and inclinations ; for a day or two ta 
after this, as they were fitting at breakfaſt, Mor- 
gan came into the room in a great hurry, and 
told Mr. Evans that there was a gentleman in a 
poſt-chaiſe at the gate who wanted to ſpeak to 
125 but that hie ſaid he had no time to alight. 
When he Went out to the chaiſe, the gentleman 
"aſked him if he was acquainted with ne Earl of gr 
Ravenſdale? He aſſured him he had never heard th 
of that nobleman. , © Are you then the reve- W. 
rend Mr. Evans of Llanrhwſcoedd?“ He an- aſſ 
ſwered, that was indeed his deſignation. Then, th 
Sir,“ faid the gentleman, ** I have orders from en 
his loruſhip to deliver this packet to you (hand- In 
ing a large bundle out of the chaiſe). and I fup- thi 
. poſe. the contents will explain ee Mr. en; 
9 5 then preſſed the gentleman to alight and for 
take ſome refreſhment ; but he {aid he could not | 
polſſibly wait, for he muſt be in London the fol- 
Jowing day: ſo wiſhing him a good morning he 
Mr. Evans now returned into the houſe bear- 
ds the bundle in bis hand; which nen Mr: 
= == Evans ſaw, Iwill lay my mode cloak to a braſs 
2 E 75 ” faid the, that here is fome news: from 
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it and ſee, ſaid ſhe: Ned, who was all breath - 
leſs expectation, cut the ſtring which tied it, 
when out came nothing but another bun- 
dle within the former. When this Was opened, 
the firſt things that preſented themſelves were 
three letters; one in a man's hand to Mr. Evans; 
another in a lady's, directed to him alſo; and a 
third in the firſt hand, larger than the two for- 


mer, deen 8 
The lady's letter was firſt opened, which con- 
tained the following words: 0 


1 Dublin, Feb. Ith, 1780. 
„ MY DEAR AND VALUABLE FRIENDS, _ 


(« I fear you will begin to think that your un- 
grateful Cecilia has been baſe enough to forget 
the generous protection and kind hoſpitality 3 
which you afforded her in Wales. - Yet ny — 
aſſure you, that though my heart is not a rock, + 4 
the impreſſion of your kindneſs is more durably 
engraved on it, than it could be on any ſtone. 
Inſcriptions on marble are effaced long before 
the marble itſelf is conſumed, on which they are 
engraved; but my heart mult periſir before it ean 
forget the friendihip of my kind proteCtors. 

When I arrived in Dublin; I found my fa- , 
ther in ſuch a ſituation as called for all my are 
and abſorbed all other attention. For many dass 
did I expect the moſt afflicting ſtroke with which + 2 
Providence could have chaſtened me; but it has 

pleaſed Heaven to avert the blow, and to reſto re,, 
5 25 father to his uſual health. He writes. him ẽ 
elf, by this conveyance, to expreſs- his gratitngſe 
to yon both, and to Mr. Edward, for all er.. 
Einqneſs to me; and I hope his manner of doing | 
ill be agreeable. You will pardon mer Hy IE 
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with my beſt affection to Miſs. 
my dear Mrs. Evans will accept of the few things 


next opened, was as follows: 


ter, Lady Cecilia | 
dat your houſe; and I congratulate you upon 
having a ſon, who; by his conduct to her lady- 
__- YChip1a the hour of her diſtreſs, is an honour not 
only to you but to his country: I ſhould not 
"this acknowledg- 

ment, had I not been confined' by a moſt 2 | 
A | a 


2 CES . -- 
dear friends, if I concealed from you before, the 


rank which my father holds in this kingdom. 


Titles oftener embarraſs friendſhips than pro- 
mote them ; and'if hiding my own was a deceit, 
it was the firſt and the laſt that I ſhall ever prac- 
tiſe with you. I beg you will give the incloſed, 

Watkin, L hope 


ſent herewith as a token of friendſhip, and that 


you will both of you continue to think. of me 


and love me. DE. OC FER 
„It would be unpardonable in me to conclude 
this letter, without offering my kindeſt and 


moſt grateful compliments to Mr. Edward, and 


hoping that we may all live to meet again, 
J 8 5 
Lour much obliged | _ 

And ſincerely affectionate 

__ _ CECILIA RIVERS.” 


The Earl's letter 'to Mr. Evans, which was 
40 Merrion Square, Feb. 8th, 1780. 
„% REV. SIR, | 25 


I take the firſt opportunity in my power, of 
expreſſing to you the grateful ſenfe Fentertain of 


your extreme 8 and attention to my daugh- 
ivers, during her reſidence 


have been ſo long in making 
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illneis, which had well nigh brought me to the 
grave; but from which I am now pretty well 
recovered. The firſt. uſe I made of my return- 
ing health, was to wait upon his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of this kingdom, who has en- 
abled me to preſent your ſon with a pair of co- 
lours in a regiment now' raifing here, and in 


which my ſecond ſon is to have a company. I 


write to the young gentleman himſelf, and ſend 
him his commiſſion encloſed, which I hope will 


be acceptable to you both. - FRE | 
«4 take the liberty of encloſing to you a 


bank bill for one hundred guineas, which len- 


treat of you to accept, to reimburſe you any ex- 


traordinary expence that you mult have been at 


while my daughter was with you ; and I con- 
clude with aſſurin 


J remain, Sir, | 5 
With great gratitude and reſpe&, _ 


Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 
„ RAVENSDALE. “ 


Ned's letter was the next to be opened ; when | 

the firſt thing that preſented itielt was his com- 
we / 1 ; a! SY 5 

miffion, written on parchment, and already _ 


Lord Ravenidale's 


ſigned by his Majeſty. 
words were as follow: _- 


„ $IR, 


> x | 


ith af you that at all times it will 
give me the highelt pleaſure if I ſhould be able 
in any way to promote either your intereſt or 
/ TS IS | 62 


Merrion Square, Feb. 8th, 1780 


3. 8 | | | | _—_— = 
5 . . 
Vour gallant and generous behaviour on. 
the unhappy occaſion which firſt introduced my 
daughter, Lady Cecilia Rivers, ta your acquaint» 
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ance, has laid me under ſo great an obligation, 
that 1 really want words to expreſs my thanks, 


ſevere illneſs from which 1 have but lately re- 
covered, and that I wiſhed my expreſſions of 


Lieutenant of this kingdom, a commiſſion 


appointed eldeſt enſign in a e now rai- 
Ang for his ſervice in this kingdom, and in the 
company of which my ſon is to be the captain. 
J ſhould not have taken this ſtep without con- 
ſulting you, only that the applications. were ſo 


when I conſidered your ſpirit and your youth, I 


your. courage in defence of your country, as 
you have already done in that of my daughter. 


America in the ſummer. It will therefore be 
A adviſable for you to come over to this kingdom 
4s ſoon after the receipt of this as may be con- 

venient to you, and while you ſtay in it, I ſhall 
be moſt happy if you will confider my houſe as 


Four. home. 


. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
5 TM 2=» Your much obliged and obedient ſervant, 


22 


I ̃kbe ſurpriſe and tranſport,of joy which now 
fſleized upon Edward, kept him Hitent for ſome 
time; yet were extremely vitble in SY whale 
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or the high ſenſe I entertain of your merit. I 
ſhould have acknowledged this ſooner, but for a 


gratitude might be accompanied with ſomething 
more ſubſtantial than mere words. I have 
therefore ſolicited, and been happy enough to 
obtain for you, from his Excellency the Lord 


which has been ſigned by his Majeſty, and 
which 1 ſend you encloſed, whereby you are 


numerous that there was no time to be loſt ; and 


could not doubt but you would as gladly exert 


Ihe regiment is expected to be ordered to 


4 16 1 


frame. His cheeks glowed with a deeper crim- 
ſon, and his eyes ſparkled with unufual fire 


not unlike thoſe of the generous ſteed, when he 


firſt hears the ſound of the trumpet; when with 

erected. cars he foams upon the bit, and, pawing 

the ground, devours with his eye the ſpace that 

ſeparates him from the foe. Such were the firſt 

looks of the gallant Edward, when he found 
himſelf an officer; but ſoon the ſoft idea of the 
lovely Cecilia roſe in his imagination, when his 
correſponding features put on equal ſoftneſs, and 
the lightning of his eye melted into the ſweet 
radiance of tenderneſs and love. His father 
watched the various turns of his countenance; 
he ſaw with pleaſure the emotions of his ſoul; 
and, claſping him to his boſom with an embrace 
inexpreſſibly affectionate; he wiſhed him joy of 


his promotion. Mrs. Evans too joined in the 


congratulation; yet ſhe could not ſuppreſs a riſ- 


ing tear, which inſenſibly dropped upon her 


cheek, when ſhe reflected how ſoon he was to 
be torn from her, to what dangers he was to be 


expoſed, and how many dreadtul chances there 
were that ſhe ſhould never behold him more. 
We may indulge the mother in theſe tender 


anxieties, which are natural to her ſex, and 
ſuitable to her character: but the generovs ſpi- 


rit of the curate diſdained theſe apprehenſions, 
and he heartily and ſincerely rejoiced in the new 


proſpect that was opened to his fon, and in the N 
glory with which his fond imagination already | I g 


law him covered. And now their firſt th 


ports being over, they reſumed tranq ui r 


enough to examine the other contents of the 


bundle: —and theſe were found to be two pieces 


of the fineſt Iriſh linen; two of damaſk table 
linen; twenty-two yards of a rich and grave- 


coloured filk for a gown and petticoat, and fix-_ . 


teen 


. * 
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„5 
teen yards for a gown of the moſt beautiful Iriſh 
tabbinet. Theſe preſents gave great ſatisfaction 
to Mrs. Evans, who ſaid, when ſhe had done 
examining them, that ſhe had always been of 
opinion, from the firſt view ſhe had had of her, 
that Lady Cecilia was a'woman of the higheſt 
diſtinction. Mr. Evans joined. in the eulogium 
on her ladyſhip, and in extolling the magnifi- 
cent manner in which Lotd Ravenſdale had re- 


warded them'; and Ned took occaſion to remind 


them, that it had been ever his opinion that 
Lady Cecilia would not forget them, 


And now Morgan was difpatched to aſk Miſs 


Watkin to tea, that ſhe might ſhare in the ge- 
neral joy; and to carry to her the letter which 
was encloſed for her; and which they after- 
wards found was a letter of thanks for her at- 
tentions from Lady Cecilia, and contained a 


preſent of à very rich and valuable diamond 
| | gc bet 
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= 
HE Evans's had hardly done dinner "OR 


Miſs Watkin made her appearance, ſo impatient 
was ſhe to know the particulars of their news 


from Lady Cecilia. She brought her diamond 


pin with her, which was extremely rich and 
elegant, and which had ſhe received a week be- 
fore, ſhe would have valued ten times more for 
the ſake of the beſtower, than for the intrinfic 


worth of the jewel. Yet the derived fome hope 
from the elevated rank of the lady, which was - | 


now aſcertained ; but when ſhe heard of. the 
commiſſion, and the invitation to Lord Ravenſ- 


dale's, a ſudden paleneſs overſpread her counte- 
.. nance; and if there had not happened to be a 
glaſs of water ſtanding on a table, which ſhe — 


ank off, the would probably have fainted. _ 
She muſtered up reſolution enough, however, 


to with' Ned joy of his commiſſion ; but could 
not ſuppreſs her tears when ſhe heard of his be- 8 
ng ordered to America, and that he intended 
won to Ireland in a week or ten days. What 


ed in her heart it is not eaſy to deſcribe, nor 
oh be conceived by any but thoſe who have 5 
tenderly loved; it may be compared to the ſen- 


ſation of ice freezing all the powers of the ſoul, 
whilſt hope, which had been lately cer Nee be 


cet Modan 


died away to the roots, and al its 
| ithered away for ever. "Is 
8 and ad Not ART her agitation to the 


: tervory | 


05 


3 
terrors of friendſhip for the dangers he was to un- 
dergo; but Mrs. Evans was not fo deceived— 
the clearly ſaw the real cauſe; ſhe faw and pi- 
tied—for-nothing could have been more agreea- 
ble to her than that alliance, which would not 
only have been an ample proviſion for Ned, but 
would have kept him at home and in ſafety. 
And indeed if her wiſhes were to determine, 
ſhe would gladly have returned the commiſſion, 
and kept her ſon: But this ſhe knew to: be im- 
poſſible—ſhe knew full well the ſtate of Ned's 
heart, which this commiſſion flattered; and 
were his love out of the queſtion, ſhe knew his 
paſſion for glory would never ſuffer him to 
forego a profeſſion which it had been the height 
of his ambition to aſpire to; and ſhe %new alſo 
that her huſband would be of the fame ſenti- 
ments. So that pity was all the conſolation ſhe 
could give to poor Harriet, and this ſhe did give 
her from the bottom of her ſoul. Indeed ſhe 
ſoon afterwards. took her up to her own. bed- 
chamber. under ſome pretence, where the gave 

her an opportunity to unboſom herſelf, and where 
that poor girl had the conſolation to find in her 
All the teaderneſs of a mother, and the fidelity 
of a friend. This ſoothed her ſo much as to en- 
able her to return to the parlour, and to pals 
the evening without in the leaſt awakening the 

ſuſpicion of Mr. Evans or his ſon. And indeed 
from this eyening Mrs. Evans did really loo“ 
upon her ith the affection of à mothef, not 
thinking it at all improbable but that, if Ed- 
ward lived, the might one day become ſo; tor 
he conſidered his . paſſion for Lady Cecil 
Auite romantic, and that there was not the malt 
At probability of ever being ſucceſs ful: 38 Mf. 

Evans himſelf coincided with her in this pin 

an; as he did alſo, in his gogd Wiſhes for MV» 
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their being Lady Cecilia's preſent had not al- 


„ 
Watkin, when his wife afterwards appriſed 
him of the truth: ſo that this poor girl found 
friends and advocates where ſhe moſt defired 
them; and was reſtored, if not to the ſweetneſs 
of hope, at leaſt to ſome degree of complacency 
and tranquility of mind. er regret indeed for 
his abſence, and her terrors for the dangers to 
which he muſt be expoſed, could not be al- 
leviated except by the conſciouſneſs how many 
partners ſhe had in theſe anxieties; for there 
was not one of Ned's acquaintance who was not 


ſolicitous for his welfare. 


And now-'as the time approached when Ned 
was to go, Mrs. Evans was hurried in prepar- 
ing for his departure. The two pieces of Iriſh 
linen which Lady Cecilia ſent her, ſhe cut up 
into ſhirts for him, and poor : Miſs Watkin at- 


- ſiſted in the making them; this was a pleaſant 
office to her, and would have recommended 


them perhaps to Ned, if the conſideration of 


* 


ready ſtamped a value on them that could re- 
ceive no addition. All his friends in the neigh- 


bourhood came to congratulate him on his ad- 
vancement, and to take their leave; and he 
ſpent ſeveral days in returning theſe affectionate 
vifits, and in giving and receiving affurances of 
unalterable friendſii p F | 


On the evening beſore his departure, Mr. 


- 


Evans had invited a few friends, and, to make 
it paſs more ealy and agre-ably, | Price was or- 
dered to attend with his harp. Mr. Watkin,: 
Who was now quite recovered, with his Wife. 
and Harriet, were of the company. hey 
.. danced. from tea till ſupper ;- and though ſeme 
hearts among them were certainly heavy, yet itt: 
did not ſeem to affect their heels, which moved 
 .jmmbly enough the whole evening. Aft 
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per, ſeveral jovial ſongs were ſung, and, a large 
bowl of the beſt punch ſmoking on the table, all 
melancholy ſeemed baniſhed. Some of the com- 
pany knowing the excellence of Ned's finger on 
the harp, and how charmingly his voice ſuited 


with that inſtrument, requeſted him to play, and 
to accompany it. Though he fung in the moſt 


maſterly manner, yet, contrary to the common 


cuſtom of all Who do, he ſeldom a a ſe- 
cond bidding, but with the utmoſ 


the ſweet Scots air, 


Farewell to Lochaber and farewell my Jane! 


Thoſe who have any taſte for 0 3 


have ever heard this charming air well ſung, need 
not be told how powerful the impreſſion is it 


leaves upon the heart. When he came to that 


pathetic cloſe, 
May be to return to Lochaber no more 


the aptneſs of the words to his own ſituation, 


and the enchanting ſweetneſs of his voice, over- 


powered poor Harriet, and ſhe burſt into tears. 
His mother, whoſe paſſions were alſo wound up, 


wanted only this to ſet hers a-flowing alſo, and 


the very opportunely kept poor Harriet company. 


Indeed Ned himſelf was the only perſon in the 


room unaffected, except Mr. Watkin, who, in 


the midſt of the ſweeteſt and moſt affecting part 


of the tune, was very calmly lighting his pipe 


- at the candle; and hearing his daughter's voice, 
he thought the was joining in the ſong, and 
Peet note, Harriet, do 
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cried out, That's 


give it us again.“ FÞÞ 
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: | | readineſs 
obliged the company. He took the harp, and, 
having put the ſtrings into complete tune, began 


E 
ſpirits of the company; for Ned, not being able 
to reſiſt the impulſe of laughter, gave way to it, 
in which he was joined by the whole table ex- 
cept Mr. Watkin, who could not be prevailed 
on either to laugh or cry. _ | 


The remainder of the evening was ſpent agree- 
ably on all fides till the hour of ſeparation came. 
Ned led Miſs Watkin to her horſe ; whea lifting 
her into her fide ſaddle he gave her a partin 
kiſs—the tender and eee ſalute thrilled 
to her fingers ends, which were refting on his 
neck as he raiſed her on the horſe, and which, 
by an involuntary compreſſion, now ſtrained him 
to her boſom ; whilſt her faltering voice could 
hardly articulate the words, „Dear Edward, 
farewell!“ The darkneſs of the night befriend- 
ed ker delicacy, and concealed thoſe tears which 
now flowed in a torrent from her eyes, and from 
which they did not ceaſe to flow till forrow and 
fatigue at laſt cloſed them in fleep. OT REY 
Ned now went into the ſtable, to ſee that the 
horſes werer all well fed; one of which had been 
borrowed for him from Mr. Watkin, that Mr. 
Evans might ride with him to Holy-head. 
Here he found David Morgan hard at work, 
preparing all things for the morning's journey. 
This poor lad, who had a fincere attachment to 
Ned, had determined in his own mind never to 
ſtay behind him after he had once gone away. 
He had not, however, mentioned this reſolution 
to any body; but now finding Ned alone, he 
embraced this opportunity, and getting between 


him and the door, he begged of him not to go 
till he had granted him one requeſt. Ned, not 
expecting any ſuch matter, was ſurpriſed What 
he could deſire, and promiſed, if it was proper 


| for him to do, he would gratify him. He then 
aſked him to take him as his ſervant. Ned told 
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1 
him he ſhould be very glad to have him, but 
that he did not think fis income would enable 
him to keep a ſervant. Honeſt David replied, 
that if that was all his objection, he would make 
that matter eaſy; for he would go with him all 
the world over, and ſerve: him without fee or 
reward, Ned thanked him for his attachment, 
but blamed his imprudence; ** for,”” ſaid he, 
„ it may very poſſibly happen that it will not be 
in my power to ſupport you.“, Maſter,” 
ſaid David, leave that to me; I will not ak 
any ſupport from you; I defire only the honour 
to ſerve you, and the comfort to be with you; 
for by (Here he ſwore an oath which ! 
will not preſume to write) I never will ſtay in 
this country after you are out of it.'*—** Well 
but, ſaid Ned, „ what will you do?“— [ 
will inliſt,”” ſaid David, „ in the ſame regi- 
ment with you, and at once ſerve both you and 
my king. —“ I applaud your zeal and your 
friendſhip, ſaid Ned; © and if you do, I will 
promiſe you all the favour that is in my power 
to ſhew you; neither will I accept your ſervi- 
Tees for nothing, but recompenſe you as it may 
be in my power. David's joy ran over at his 
eyes; and this point being fed, "he went 
home to his father's to make known his re ſolu- 
tion, and Ned returned into the houſe. | 
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£XT length the morning dawned that was to 
ſeparate Edward from the only home he ever re- 


membered to have had, and from the arms of 
thoſe tender parents who had hitherto held him 


in their fond embraces. Though his youthful 


boſom glowed with delight in the proſpect of his 


new profeſſion, and with the ſtill more tranf- 
porting hope of ſoon being in the preſence of 


the beloved of his ſoul; yet he could not leave 
his little paternal dwelling, where the happy ſea - 
ſon of childhood was paſſed, nor the protection 
of thoſe indulgent parents who had ſupplied all 
his wants and foothed all his cares, without be- 
ing impreſſed with a tender ſorrow, which no 
profpeat e co 

which would have been a defect in his heart if 


s of pleaſure could entirely diſpel, and 
they could. His father and mother were juſtly 

entitled to his moſt ardent affection, and they 
fully poſſeſſed it. The very ſtones that formed 


their habitation, and the trees that ſheltered it, 
were endeared to him by old acquaintance, and 


by their relation to them. — He roſe therefore 


this morning at the very firſt peeping of the 
dawn, and went into the garden to ſee, for the 


laſt time, thoſe ſcenes where he had ſo often aſ- 


fſiſted his father in his delightful taſk, and which 


were-indebted for moſt of their beauty to their 
united. labours. Here he came to the teat which 
he had lat ly raiſed end. conſecrated to the me- 


L mo ] 
mory of Lady Cecilia; and, cutting two ſuc- {Wand 
kers, one from a white and the other from a War 
1 purple lilac tree, he twiſted them together, and ¶iect. 
'F Planted them in a ſequeſtered ſpor where he ſeve 
thought they would be moſt Iikely to thrive. 
This was his laſt labour in the garden : his 
romantic imagination fancied theſe two ſuckers 
were emblems of Cecilia and himſelf—and he 
. fondly wiſhed that their affections might be 
Fo _twined. together like the twigs he had juſ 
= " planted. le thought, if he ever lived to re- 
| turn, his firſt viſit Would be to thefe ſhrubs, and 
that from their ſituation he would draw an 
omen of their future love. Poor youth! ſuch 
are the ſuperſtitions to which love bends the 
ſtrongeſt underſtandings, and ſuch the deluſions 
With which it alike flatters the hopes and entan- 
gles the hearts both of the ſimple and the Wiſe 
As he returned to the ſeat, he was furpriſed 
to ſee at ſome diſtance a young woman advanc- 
5 ing towards Him. This Was indeed Molly Price, 
„the daughter of the poor harper; whoſe bloom- 
; ing cheeks and auburne locks had captivated, fo 
.. many hearts, among the neighbouring Twains (as 
we formerly mentioned), and Who, alas! "had 
; been herſel 74 enthralled the many graces 8, of 
the manly Edward. Sorry am 10 record, that 
this amiable youth was not in all We perfect; 
and that the paſſions of nature, Which this poor 
girl's beauty was but too well catenlaced to en- 
flame, had ſome months before been too violent 
© for either his reaſon or religion to 1. Atain, el. 
pPebially when the feeblenéfs f the reſiſtence 

= Teemed more like an invitation 240 a refufal. 
„ © This girl was however the oy. perfor.” with 
whom hehadeverſo tranf refſed; ? ad. never fince 
: 54 the matchleſs charms of -ecilix ha\ ! inſpired his 
85 foul ee ſublime tran ſports of aß e 
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ſac. Wand chaſte paſſion, did he ſuffer his thoughts to 
m a Mwander even for a moment from that pure ob- 
and iect, or his heart to form a wiſh! in which the 
- he ſevereſt virtue could find ay thing to condemn. 
He met Molly therefore without embarraſſment, 
„ his and with that compaſſonate tenderneſs to which 
keis from him ſhe was certainly entitled: her eyes 
d he diſcovered that ſhe had been weeping, and he 
de did not need her information to tell him it was 
{ juſt tor him. He made her therefore ſit down; and 
) "re. Jin a long and” pathetic harangue he lamented 
01 the ſituation in which their mutual indiſcretions 
„ an had involved them, and which, he now learned, 
ſuch Neould not long be concealed-from his father and 
s tlie the public. 5 33 eee, 
ons During a conv erſation of near an hour, he 
beter 1 thing that reaſon, religion, virtue, 
and friendſhip could ſuggeſt to afford her conſo- 
;riſed lation: he promiſed, that though he could not 
157 dare to ſee his father if he ſhould know his guilt, 
price, Net he would take care, when he was gone from 
6 his preſence, to confeſs it to him by letter, and 
<d ſo Ito recommend her and the unfortunate infant 
ns (a that was to come into the world to his protec- 
had don and forgiveneſs. He declared, that though 
es of Ide had made a firm reſolution (which he truſted. 
he ſhould be able to keep) never to tranſgreſs fo 
again, either with her or with any other wo 
man, yet he ſhould ever remember her with the 
trueſt kindneſs, and endeavour to lopplz her ne- 


mould be enabled to do. He then gave her five 
guineus as an earneſt of future favours, which 
was älgigſt five times as much. as ever ſhe had 
been miftreſs of before, and which contributed 

as much as any thing he had ſaid to dry up her 
cars, an open her heart to conſolation; ane 
len, aller an affeRtionace ifs, in which guilt. © 
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ceſſities, and thoſe of her: child, as far as he 


that morning, yet the glory of being a ſoldier, 


formed to be the reſidence of much thought or 


5 T 
had no Ihare, he led her out of the garden, and E 
The reader may wonder perhaps how Ned +» 
came to have ſo much money about him, at 4 
leaſt to ſpare ;—but he muſt remember that Lord Ml 4} 
Ravenſdale had ſent a bank- note for 100l. to S 
Mr. Evans, the whole of which that generous pl 
parent would have had him to take; but no en- 0 
treaty, nor even command, could compel him * 
to accept of more than half, which he ſaid 

would be abundant for his neceſſities, eſpecially 
as he had now an income ſuperior to his fa- 
cher's. The good curate was therefore obliged 
to acquieſce (at leaſt for that time), and had 
given him the day before fifty guineas prepara- 
| _ his journey to Ireland; . ' , +, 
a Ir. and Mrs. Evans were now nifen, and 

the breakfaſt things, all laid upon the table, 
when Ned entered. His baggage had been en- 
truſted to a carrier to take to the Head; and ho- 
-" neſt David Morgan, with a knapſack on bis 

back and an oaken ſtick in his hand, was ready 
with a cheerful heart, and as cheerful a coun- 
tenance, to follow his young maſter to the end 
of the: world. Though David had a father and 
mother and even a miſtreſs to forſake, as well a 

Edward, all of whom he bad. taken leave of 


and the pleaſure of attending Ned, had baniſbed 
all forrow from his heart, which indeed was not 


_ melancholy; and he looked forward to his cam- 
paigns in America, with as much eagerneſs 28 
ever be had done to a. fox-chaſe or 'a badger 

hunt: yet he did not want good- nature; but th 


buſtle of war has charms for all youn ; fellow! 7” 
ot ſpirit; and he longed: to match ald Price h, 
Harper, "whoſe glorious achievements had bee 
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ſet to muſic, * rewarded by : a penſion of al- 
""- five 5 ee a year. 

curate had ordered him a tankard 
of cha 23 ale, and the remains of a piece of 
cold roaſt beef, on which he was regaling in 
the kitchen; and o well was he pleaſed with 
him for his attachment to Ned, that he had re- 
pleniſhed his pocket with a guinea, which ho- 
neſt David accepted with great pleaſure, as an 
omen. of the immenſe wealth he thould acquiz 


by plundering the | | 
ed his Ta fe WY 


Meanwhile Ned fini 
33 whilſt the ſtreaming eyes of 
vans fed on him with lingering looks, and her 
trembling hands were hardly able to fill out his 
tea. The horſes were now ready, and the try- 
ing moment now came that was to tear him from 
her arms, I am not able to deſcribe the unut- 
Le ane tenderneſs with which the folded him to 
her boſom, nor the devotion with which ſhe 
"Taiſed her trembling eyes to Heaven, when, 
£4pipg! his hand in hers, and dropping on her 
neces, ſhe poured out her ſoul in pans be- 
> Wo God to bleſs and protect him. 
If any one who may chance to read theſe 
pages ſhall know What it is to have had an only 
child—to haye reared that child upon | her break, 
and ſeen, him adyance in every grace both. of 
mind and body till he attained the bloom of 
opening manhood; if at that ſeaſon ſhe has loſt- | 
hom, Or been obli d to part with him to a re- 
mote country, Me ere dangers and difficulties. - 
were to furround # im, and where a thouſaneg 
chances Mi eltö prevent her ever meeting 
ich ag ain=ſuch! an ans, and fuch only can con- 
deve what this Poor woman felt on this oeca- 
fin. Her hufband was the firſt to comfort her: 
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her piety and her prayer; he exhorted her to 
have confidence in God, which he ſaid was the 
way to obtain what we aſkęd; and he ventured 
to predict, from an unaccountable gleam of 
comfort which gladdened his own heart, that 
| their prayers were heard, and that they would all 
5 meet again. 3 ̃ ã ⁵ is, id pt, | 
Poor Ned himſelf had not a very ſoldier-like WM 
appearance but, mingled his, tears with, hers, 
and joining with his father in his conſolations, 1 
he gave her a laſt kiſs, and haſtened to his oP 
. horſe, to quit a ſcene which was become more 
affecting than he could bear. The good curate ling 
haſtened too; and Morgan aſſiſting him on his 1 

- - Horſe, they both rode off together. When they WW 

had gone about half a quarter, of a mile, they W - 
came to a, turning on the road, which afforded Ml fc 
the laſt view of the parſon's little "dwelling. 
Here Ned ſtopped his horfe (whilſt his father MW me 
continued to ride on), to contemplate for a mo- 
ment the little habitation, and take a laſt look 
of ſcenes ſo long endeared to him, and which 
perhaps he ſhould never ſee again. He was the: 
viewing the two old'oaks that ſtood before the i © © 
houſe, and the window of the parlour which 
appeared between them, when he ſaw his poor 
mother ſtanding near them, and following with 
4 her eyes his laſt footſteps. He could nor reſiſt 
the inclination, which this tenderneſs inſpired, 
to ſpeak one word of comfort more to her, and 
throw himſelf once more upon her. boſom. He 
rode back; he alighted—he hung for a minute 
don her neck; ſhe ſtrained him once more to her 
bhbhhleart; once more he quitted her embrace; he diſc 
mounted his horſe again—and was out of fight fei 
in a moment. He ſoon came up with his e. l hi 
ther, who was jogging on in a very fever the 
_ "Trot, and 0 wriapped up in contemplations that NF 
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he had never miſſed him. Their converſation 
now took a livelier turn, which the fineneſs of 
the day and the beauty of the country inſpired. 
The fragrance of the air and the exerciſe of 
the ride exhilarated their ſpirits; and ſtill as 
their diſtance from home increaſed, Ned found 
the weight of parting from it diminiſh, till at 
laſt he refſumed his uſual gaiety. The new 
proſpects which were opening to him in life 
contributed to this, and to fill his breaſt with 
hope, which is the parent of joy; and which 
the good-natured curate was ſo. far from repreſ- 
ſing, that he indulged in it himſelf, and pro- 
moted the ſenſation of it in his ſon. 


Ihbeir journey paſſed on with pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction, and in the evening they arrived in 

fafety at the Head, where they learned that the 
packet was not to ſail. till about eleven o'clock - 


the next day. This evening therefore they de- 


. termined to paſs with as much cheerfulneſs as. 


they could, and for that purpoſe ordered a, good. 
ſupper „and a bottle of the beſt wine. Over this 


liquor they ſat up till, it was pretty late; and 
their converſation turned upon the entrance of 


young men into life, and particularly in that 
profeſſion in which Ned was now engaged. I 


will not attempt to give a detail of this conyer- 


ſation, though he that had the happineſs to hear 
it made a vow never to forget it. But the pre- 
gepts it inculcated were ſo oppolite to the prac- 


tice of moſt of the [81's g officers, with whom. I 
have been acquainted, that J am afraid, if 1 was: 
to relate it, it might bring my friend Evans into 


contempt with that reſpectable corps, or at leaſt 
diſcredit principles which were known to, have. - 
reßided in the . breaſt of a Welch curate, and 
the heart of the ableſt veteran in Europe. He. 
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terwards may run her father or her brot! 
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und not indeed dwell much upon religion in this 
converſation, as _ perhaps” have been ex. 


pected from one of his cloth. But the reaſon 
was not becauſe he thought” religion uneſſential 
to the military character, but becauſe he knew 
Ned to be ſo well grounded in it already, as to 
prefer his faith even to his commiſfion, and that 
he had nothing new -to learn on the ſubject; 
but what he chien deſcanted on to-night was 
Renour, which he had often heard called the re- 
ligion of à ſoldier, and indeed the only reli- 
r a man of ſenſe ſhould profeſs. The 
utility of this pernicious ſentiment he fully ex- 
poſed, by ſhewing that honour was never genu- 
ine when feparated from religion; and that it 
was in fact but à beautiful fruit engrafted on 
that ſtem. Let us part it for a moment, 
ſaid he, from this great root whence every 
thing virtuous muſt ſpring, and behold what he- 
terogeneous monſters: it will produce! A man 


of honour without religion, may ruin himſelf 


and his innocent children in an avarieious at- 
tempt to bring that ſame ruin upon another. A 
man of honour, without religion, may de fraud 
an induſtrious tradeſman of a juſt demand, and 


- involve his poor family in diſtrefs, to pay a debt 
of honour, as it is emphatically called, to a no- 


bleman who does not want it, or to a ſharper 


who perhaps won it unfairly—and this he muſt 


do, if he is unable to pay both debts, and is de- 
firous of ſtill maintaining the reputation of ho- 
nour. A man of honour, without religion, 


| may take advantage of the artlefs ſimplielty of 


nour which he prizes fo much himſelf; and af- 


through the body, for preſuming to call his ho- 
our in queſtion. A man of Honour without 
„„ "> ____ relighioty 
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keep him out of jail, and may ſucceed in a bar- 
rain for ſome venal borough; he may then de- 
claim in that parliament againſt bribery and cor- 
ruption, and fell the intereſts of his conſtituents, 
to a worthleſs minifter, with as little ceremony 
as he bought them. b | 


Theſe and a thouſand other characters fuch as 
theſe, are *the daily product of what the world 
calls honour. But let not my dear boy miſtake. 


me, and think that I am decrying the nobleſt 
principle of the ſoul, or ſacrificing honour at 
the ſhrine of religion —if honour without reli- 


ion is bad, —religion without honour is a thou- 


{ſand times worſe : Corruptio optimi eſt peſſima.” 
Now, true religion being the beſt and moſt ſa- 


cred thing on earth, the corruption of it is the 


worſt of all corruptions. Accordingly the moſt 
flagitious charaCters that have ever appeared in 


the world, have been hypoerites 7 and the moſt 
enormous wickedneſs that ever diſgraced man- 


kind, or otitraged the feelings of humanity, has 


been perpetrated under the name of religion. 
but it was religion diveſted of honour. Crom 
well and his faints may ſerve. for a ſpecimen of. 
the one—The inquiſition and the jeſyits, the 


Sicilian veſpers, the maſſacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew, nay the whole hiſtory of popery abounds» 


with examples of the other. But true honour, 
and true religion, are not accountable. for the 


corruptions which wicked men have introduced 


in either. Theſe are harmonious principles, 
wedded together, and which cannot exiſt aſun- 


der. They are ſweet concords, whoſe uniſon - 
charms the ſoul, and makes it fit for heaven. 
As for you, my boy, I have no fear either or 
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your honour or your faith, I'haye not taught 
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Jou to place religion in abſtract ſpeculations, or 
An a: ſervile aſſent to unintelligible creeds—hut 
in thoſe ſubſtantial duties which the great Au- 
- thor of ours came into the world to preach and 
- to practiſe, and which, if we would believe him- 


For what does he require of thee, O man] but 
to abſtain from evil; to do juſtice, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Hut nothing ſhews more the neceſſity of religion 
do a man of true -honour, than the opinion of 
the world concerning gratitude. Even in, this 
pProfligate age, no man would be allowed to have 
Honour, who could return an extraordinary kind- 
neſs with ſcorn and contempt. Now God is the 
| greateſt benefaQtor that any wan ever bad, o 
eyer can have. I never can. believe therefore, 


de ttue to his king or his country, to his miſtreſs 
3 or his friend. And now, Ned, that I have nam- 
ace the ward miſtreſs, give me leave to-paint out 
N to you the only rock on which I think your ho- 

nour can ever be in danger. I know your at- 

tachment to Lady Cecilia Rivers; and I think, 
5 conſider ing your adventure with her, and ſome 


it is more than poſſible ſhe may incline to wilb 
You well. Von are now going into her pre- 
lience; and are invited even to dwell. with her, 
bz her father. But, Oh remember, Edward, 
meat that father has done for vou] and de no 
dbu his. generous. friendſhip, by ſeducing the 
eur rank; and that if ſhe could be 
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ba, ©.» Hequence Would, to her 


5 | her, be nothing, lefs than 
trum. Let your honour chen be triumphant over 


. ſelf, is the only thing of worth in any religion. | 


+ that he who can be: falſe to his God, will ever 


other circumſtances that I hall not name, that 


_ —  affeCtons oft his child. You know the immenſe 


"weak enough, ta conſent to matry you, the gon 


5 think it 


wich your poor Edward, I would embrace 
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your. paſſion, let the ſpirit of a ſoldier teach you 
to conquer, and let your firſt victory be over 


yourſelf. Leave fiddlers and dancing-maſters to 
abuſe the hoſpitality, of their, patrons by robbing 
them of their daughters; but let my generous 
Edward ſcorn ſuch unworthy actions let him 
ſupport the honour of an ancient Briton, and 
ſhew his noble friend that the barren wilds of 


Wales, and the humble cottages of its curates, 
may produce ſpirits worthy of happier climes, 
and of more exalted fortunes. Let him ſee that 


he has not miſplaced his friendſhip, and that the 
| laſt vice you can be guilty of is ingratitude. 


Here Evans pauſed for a reply; but Ned con- 


. tinued rapt in the profoundeſt meditation. Speak 
to me, my child!“ ſaid Evans again, and paſs | 
me your word of honour not to attempt to ſe- 
duce the affections of Lady Cecilia Rivers! 
4 Seduce her affections! No, my father! (re- 
plied Ned) by Heaven I would not ſeduce her to 
be the monarch of the univerſe |, You ſay you 


know my attachment to ber: I avow it; and. 
when I ceaſe. to be attached to her, I ſhall be 
attached to nothing upon earth. But calm your 


fears, either for her honour. or for mine :—hex-- 
5 . ry ; ; £ ; 3 4 "a 8 * 
mind is ſo pure as to reſiſt all corruption, and 
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ber underſtanding ſo clear that to circumyent-it- 


is impoſhble.—But know that, if it was not fo, 
8 ſon would ſooner periſh in the duſt before 
e would hazard to offend her. Vou ſay you 
| poſſible ſhe may incline to with me 
well: -I am ſure ſhe does ſo; but in the light 


you ſeem to hint, I do not believe ſhe thinks of 
me at all. Yet, Oh my father ! pardon me if I 


muſt tell you, that if I thought it pofſible ſhes 
mould ever bend her thoughts to march herfelt _ 
e my 


— 
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happinefs with ecſtacy, and afpire to her arms, 
though ſhe was ſeated on the throne. And 
where would be the diſhonour in this ? or where 
would be the ruin? It is true I am not rich— 
and it is true I am not a lord: but it is alſo. true 
1 am a gentleman, and that I have never done 
any thing to forfeit that character.— In that cha- 
racter therefore I hall ever think I have a right 
to puſh my fortune wherever I can find it; and 
after the charming lefſon which you have read 


me this night on honour and religion, the muſic 


of which ſtill tingles in my ears, my dear fa- 
ther! you muſt excuſe my aCting ſo inconſiſtent 
with both, as to make you a promiſe which! 
am ſufe ſhall not be able to perform.“ 
Enough, my fon," ſaid 2 Enough, 


my deareft child I will exact no promiſe, and 


am fatisfied with your reaſons for giving none. 
"Go, my boy, go where fortune leads yo. 
' Court 921 through the paths of honour, and way 
ory and fuccefs attend —_ Py Ze, | 
The clock now ſtruck two: they rang the 
bell for the waiter. They were ſthewn to the 
fame apartment; and this being the laſt night in 


-the dived not to | Coparate-: they quickly un- 
dreſſed, and lay down in the fame bed, Where 

their innocent and peaceful minds were 1 
| "Hr in the e HP” | 


* 4 $ * * * * 


e they ſhould ever be together, 


r. 


1 5 E morning was pretty far advanced be- 
fore either of them awoke ; the waiter came to 
ſummon them to breakfaſt, and to inform them 
that the wind was fair. The captain of che 
packet had juft called at the houſe, to acquaint 
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the paſſengers he ſhould ſail in an hour. When 
they had finiſhed their laſt meal together, Evans 
took Ned by the hand, and, looking. en him 


with inexpreſſible tenderneſs I had fomethir 
to reveal to you, my dear hey ſaid he, widen 
may ſome time or other be of 'conlequence to 
you, though at preſent it ean be of none. I will 
therefore ſuppreſs it now. But if ever we live 


to meet again, I will acquaint you with it; and 


in caſe it ſhall pleaſe God to take me ſrom you, 
1 hall take care to haye it told. you, —I know 
not what fortune may attend you——yoeu may; Fife 
to hongur and to fame i or you may fink under 
misfortune, and walk in the valley of death, In 
either caſe, my darling child ! here is yout con- 


ſolation—here is a friend that will never forſake 
you; that will teach you te uſe proſperity wih 
moderation, and to ſupport adverſity without be- 
ing overwhelmed, Take it, my child -uſe it 


keep ii. conſult it upon all oecaſions, and truit 


your. father when he tells you, it has been his 


_.cordial through many afflicions.”” He then put. © 
| - Into; his hand A pocket edition of the Bihle. I! 


accept 


* 
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| accept your preſent, my father! ſaid Ned, 2 
| „ with thankfulneſs; and in this caſe 1 will 15 
| make no ſcruple of paſſing you my moſt facred 11 
word of honour, that I will obey your injunc- Tc 

tions. And now too, my, father, I muſt tell you Te 

in my turn, that I alfo Fad a ſecret to reveal WW m. 

_ which yet at preſent I am obliged to ſuppreſs. 11 

Yet I will acquaint you with it by letter; and 2h 

I make it my laſt requeſt to you, that you will 1 ir 
comply with my deſire.“ 1 know nothing, h 

my child,” ſaid Evans, that you can demand 4 

of me, that I ſhall ever wiſh to refuſe,'— The WW 1 
captain of the packet now-came to ſummon Ned =. 

on board, which put a ſtop: to all further expla- bY 
nation: what Evans had to reveal muſt remain h 

in his own boſom till he- chooſes to tell it—at h 

| this time it could have been of no conſequence . 
d Edward, unleſs perhaps to afflict him, though fr 
indeed without reaſon. What Ned had to re- ©: 
Veal to his father, was certainly his affair with te 
Molly Price: but the piety of that ingenuous W h 
pouth could not bear the preſence of his father © 
under the conſciouſneſs of guilt. © 
They now walked together to the veſſel, : Mp 
and took © their © laſt leave upon the beach. 3 
They ſhook hands for the laſt time with the _ 
wWarmth of ſincere affection, but without thoſe fe 
tears which are the charaQteriſtics of female N 
0 , CHE op te $933; 1. h 
Mr. Evans ſtood upon the beach till the Pi 
packet got under weigh; he continued to gaze A 

is -on her till ſhe turned out of the harbour, and v 
| _- the intervening rocks concealed her from his th 
| view. He then returned to the inn; and al 
having ordered his horſe; - and: paid the bill, © 

he ſet forward on his way home. He had | 

not gone many miles before the weather be- = 


- 
p + 


gan 


— —— 
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gan to change. The wind, which had been 
; pt in the morning, now turned to 


the ſouth-weſt, and brought with it heavy 


ſqualls of rain. His tears now roſe for his 


fon, to whom this wind was adverſe, and 
he was often upon the point of returning to 
the Head, in hopes the packet would put 


back, and that he ſbould again fold him 
in his arms. As he rode on, doubting in 


his mind, the comfortable little inn of Gwin- 
du appeared, the landlady of. which he was 


long acquainted with, and whoſe charac- 


ter and hoſpitality deſervedly endeared her to 


all who travelled this road. Here therefore 
he determined to alight, and Mrs. Knowles 


herſelf met him at the gate. She received 


bim with the cheerful welcome of genuine 
friendſhip, and her houſe being then full of 


company going to the Head, ſhe conducted him 


to her oA little parlour behind the bar; where 


he found an excellent fire, a neat room, and 
every thing elſe that could contribute to his 
comfortable entertainment. She now con- 
gratulated him on his ſon's commiſſion, which 
the had heard of ſoon after he got it; aud 


when Mr. Evans expreſſed his anxiety te her 


for his ſafety, as he had that morning failed 
for Ireland, he allayed his fears, by ' affuring 
him there had no accident happened to a 


packet within any body's tecollection. They 
are fuch excellent veſſels, ſaid ſhe, and fo 


well appointed both in ſailors and commanders; 
that though they fail in all weathers, they 
always come fate. At preſent the wind is 
contrary, to be fure, but it is far from 4 


ſtorm; and it may be fair again before night, 
for nothing is more common. And fo, my 


dear 


%. 
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dear Sir,“ continued ſhe, © repoſe yourſelf 


here in quiet; the company will ſoon ſet for- 

ward to the Head, when you. can have a room 
to yourſelf, and continue your journey in the 
morning. Mr. Evans th nked her jor her 
termination to go home that night at all events. 
% My poor wits,” ſaid he, is all alone, and 

ſtands in need of my company to relieve- her 
forrow for | parting with her ſon,” —** Well 
then, ſaid ſhe, if you are determined to 


kind invitation, but exp ed his poſitive de- 


go, I cannot help it: but I muſt inſiſt on your 


it at free coſt. (for it muſt 


obliging me in one thing. I have a chaiſe 
here of my ſiſter Jackſon's at the Ferry, 


| which Fam obliged to ſend home 5 and as the 


evening is ſtill wet, I inſiſt on your going in 

2 55 Af "a9 N 15 
and your horſe may be tied behind it and fol- 
low after. This offer, ſo obliging and ſo 
convenient, was not to be refuſed: he there- 
fore gladly accepted it; and then aſking what 
was fo pay for his dinner, ſhe poſitiyely re- 
fuſed to take a farthing. The chaiſe being 
now ready, he got into it, after having kindly 
taken leave of Mrs. Knowles; and fully con- 
yinced in his own mind that there was not fix 
ſuch miſtreſſes of an inn in all the world. 


- When he got to Bangor Ferry, he gave the 


" Le 2 
> 4 4 
* 
e f *** 
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lad who drove him a ſhilling; and, mounting 
his own horſe, continued his journey home. 
The evening had cleared up; and the. night, 
which had now ſet in, ſeemed much better than 
there had been any reaſon to expect ſometime 
before. This ealed his mind with regard to 
Edward, and enabled him to meet his wife With 


more ch erfulneſs than he. otherwiſe could have 
done. EA | 


Ie found that good woman, juſt fitting 


4 


{ae 


down to her ſolitary meal, which was to- ſerve 


her both for dinner and ſupper ; for the had long 


delayed dining, in hopes of the comfort of hex 


huſband's return. Were I ta relate the tender 
meeting of this fond and faithful pair, I am 
afraid moſt married couples would ſay it was un- 


natural—it was fo utterly unlike the 3 


of connubial meetings now-a-days. - Yet their 


| happineſs was a little allayed, when they ſaw 


bet two plates upon the table; they miſſed the 
third who added ſo much. cheerfulneſs to their 
meals, and the thoughts of the abſent filled both 
their eyes with tears. Juſt then Towſer, who 
had been Ned's favourite dog, came wagging 
his tail to Evans, and put his foot upon his knee. 


% Poor fellow] ſaid Evans, patting his head, 
and giving him a bone to pick, I will be kind 


to you, Towſer, for your maſter's ſake. Mrs. 
Evans, whoſe eye was fixed on a little round 
hat which Ned uſed to wear, and which ſtill 
hung upon the peg, from which ſhe would not 


ſuffer it töõ be removed, ſaid with a figh which 


came from the bottom of her ſoul, Alas! my 
poor boy [—I ſhall never ſee you more! — 


„% God forbid '' ſaid Evans; I truſt we ſhall © | 
ſpend many happy days together yet. Come, 


wife le“ ſaid he, ** uncork a bottle of wine. 
Sorrow, they ſay, is dry—let us drink a bumper 


to Ned's health, and may we live to ſee him a 


general officer!“ God grant that I may live 
to ſee him at all!” ſaid ſhe; „ but I will 
pledge your toaſt. So ſhe brought the wine, 
which her huſband well knew bh ſpirits re- 


_ quired. He made her drink a bumper, and ano- 
ther to the back of it; and affected a cheerful- 
neſs which at that time he did not really poſſeſs, 
on purpoſe to alleviate the load under which he 


ſaw 


I 
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ſaw the laboured. In part he ſucceeded; and 
time, which leſſens all ſorrows, at length ſof.. 
tened hers. And here we ſhall take leave of 
this worthy couple for a long ſeaſon ; truſting 
they will continue to live and to be happy, 
while we follow the fortunes of their ſon. 
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1 HE packet had proceeded but a ſhort way 
on her voyage when the weather changed, as 
we have 183 before; and the wind coming 
now contrary, and blowing freſh, there was a 
general diſcharge among the paſſengers of all 
they had eaten the day before. Ned Was not 
free from theſe qualms; yet he was not ſo taken 
up with his own fufferings, but that he could 
feel for the ladies who were on board, and 
whoſe unavoidable diſtreſſes made them real ob- 
jects of compaſhon. He endeavoured to reheve 
them as long as he was able, but the veſſel con- 
tinuing to work violently, he was obliged to re- 
tire to his birth. They continued the whole 

night at ſea; but the weather having grown 
more favourable towards morning, he was able, 
as ſoon as it was day, to go upon deck. Herg 
he had the firſt view of the Iriſh ſhore. The 
fight of any land is pleaſant to one who has not 
been accuſtomed to the ſea, but the bay of | 
Dublin preſents objects particularly grand and 
noble. He ſaw it this morning in its higheſt 
beauty. On one ſide was the Hill of 3 5 


with the romantic rock called Ireland's ee, ud 


were the Wicklow Mountains riſing to the 
ſkies, and their tops ſtill ſhrowded Wwün the 
Morning clouds. In front appeared the light 
houſe, White as ſnow, and looking kke TI : 
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riſing out of the waves. The ſpires of the me- 
tropolis glimmered at a diſtance: through the 


miſt that always hangs over great cities, while 
the new rifen ſun gil ed the intermediate coun- 


try, rich in an infinite variety, where groves 
and palaces, cottages and meads, towns and 
country ſeats, maſts and trees ſeemed blended 
together. Ned, who had a taſte for painting, 


could not fail to be delighted with the beauty of | 


222 proſpect; but, charming as it was,; cquld 
he have diſh zuiſhed among it the dwelling of 
. Ls Cecilia, J believe the other objects would 
have been but little regarded. 


About eight o'clack in the morning they paſ- 
-fed the bar ; and a wherry always attending the 


i he was in leſs ma an hour after landed 
-_ 3 quay, L e Marine Hotel. Here 

had 'a prog 70 bg ng hoſpitality: and 
5 


1 the Ir hi; for he hag Garocly 
_ Fagatguging without coats, and others without 


his foot upon the —— , When half à dozen 


_ - ſhoes, welcamed- his honour on ſhore, and 


+ſenmed to be almoſt quarrelling - angng them- 


. ſelves Which ſhauld take his honour's trunk to 
the agg = 177 Was. wy twenty yards dif- | 
t lait th! 


-tance s was effected by agreement.; 
lor two —_— the trunk, which weighed about 
-three ſong, aud another carried his boots 7 7 


| 0 weighed. about three pounds, and they onl LY. 455 


 -kmanded three ſjxpence halfpennies, It hs 


hardly been depgſned-three minytes in the houſe, 


: when another very obliging e. appeared, 
who told his hohour he was an officer of. the 
-6uſtoms, and that his trupk muff he taken to the 


__ -evſtgm-hanſe £ but, if Jig ner Would give 


bim ea milling, be N di it with the laws 
5 -19 far a8 to "Ira m to take en ag qut. of 
it he * gag Ne d n the. rok 


Salts & x Ws 
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„ 
moſt g66d humour with tiefe Ectortions, but 
told the officer he had not lefs than Half-a-gui-: 
nea about him. The other very politely offered 
to get it changed; whereupon Ned pave it to 
him directly for that purpoſe. His fea ſickneſs 

e e now quite gone, and his ſtomach com- 


pletely einpty, he aſked the landlord if he could 1 
*. get any thing for bregkfaſt; who replied, he 
I WH might have any thing he pleafed. He was then 
Nof ſhewn into a very handſome and well-furniſhed 
. parlour, though they had forgot to ſweep it for 
about a week before, and here his breakfaſt was 
ſerved; which, to do the landlord juſtice, was 
both good and reaſonable, and Ned did it ample _ 
juſtice in the eating. Poor Morgan too, Wo 
was as hungry as his maſter, was equally well 
ſerved without. Ned now wondered the officer 
did not come back with his change; but thofe” 
who knew that gentleman better, would have 
wondered more if he had. The truth is, he 
Was no officer at all; but he thought, by the 
innocence of Ned's countenance, that te was a 
fine ſubjeR for a cheat; in which he too haps 
pily ſucceeded, and the poor youth was obliged 
to purchaſe this firſt piece of experience at the 
price of half-a-guinea. But now a real officer 
appeared, whoſe ſtory, however, was much the 
ſame as the other's, and only differed in the au- 
thority of the teller. So Ned having taken out 
ſome articles of dreſs, and ten guineas in mo- 
ney, he delivered his trunk to the officer, atid 
ordered David to go with him to the cuſtom- 
houſe with the key, and when it was fearched 
do bring it back. Meanwhile he got a hair-dref- 
ſer to ſet his head in order; and having put on 
his beſt clothes, which were the ſame we for- 
merlyß meationed to be approved of 5 Lady 
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Oeeilia, he only waited, for Morgan's return to 


_ go to pay his r Gs 8 to that fre privy i 


; His heart was ſo eager to behold her lady 


houfe looking for him, that the maids took that 
opportunity of gazing at him till they put him 
entirely out of countenance. He is a charm- 
ing fellow, ſaid one, ** and has the fineſt eyes 


J ever ſaw.” „“ He has the beſt legs that ever 
I ſaw with an Engliſhman, ſays a ſecond, 


« but I think he is a little too ſhame-faced.” 


«© That's owing to his youth,” ſaid a third; 


„ but I ſhould like him charmingly for a huf- 
band.” Whilſt theſe elegant obſervations-were 
making, Morgan returned with the trunk, 
which Ned delivered into the cuſtody of the 
landlord till, he ſhould ſend for it, ie pro- 
miſed to take care of it. He ordered Morgan 
to ſtay there too, and ſallied out himſelf in queſt 
J 4 oe ono TIES” 
It was no difficult matter to find his lordſhip's 
houſe. As he went up to the door his heart 
palpitated at his fide, and his breath was as ſhort. 


2s if he had run three miles. He had reſolution | 
enough, however, to knock at it, when it was 


opened by a footman in a very elegant livery. 
Ned aſked if Lord Ravenfdale was at home? 


* ©: The man anſwered, that his Lordſhip and Lady 


Cecilia had gone down. to the country three days 


+ 


* _ Joon, Ibis was a grievous diſappointment to 
poor Ned, as the ſervant, if he had been ex- 


pert in reading countenances, might eaſily have 
perceived. 


-_ 
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that he thought every minute an hour till he re- 
turned; and he was ſo often at the door of the 


He then aſked if any of the famil7 
Were in town! The man anſwered, that both 
|. Lord Rivers and the Captain were in town, but 
that his Lordſhip was not yet riſen, 


and the 
N | Captain 


approached him who had each a baſket on his 
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Captain had gone out ſeveral hours ago. Ned 
was now. going away; when the ſervant aſked 
him if. he would not be ſo good as to leave his 
name, or that if he would call again in an hour 
he would probably find Lord Rivers up. Vou 
may tell his lordſhip, ſaid Ned, that Mr. 
Evans from Wales was here, and that I wilt call 
again.“ He then went away, and the ſervant 
fut itt... ono OR >. 
As Lord Ravenſdale's houſe was in Merrion 
Square, he intended to amuſe himſelf with 
ſauntering about the neighbouring ſtreets, and 
admiring the many beautiful buildings Which 
ſurrounded him, until it ſhould be time to call 
ord Rivers. Paſſing along Merrion- 


enn on 1 _ 
reet, he Was infinitely ſtruck with the gran- 


deur of the Duke of Leinſter's. The beautiful 


opening at the back of that noble palace, and 


the elegant diſpoſition of the ground, with the 
refreſhing verdure of the lawn, and the variety 
of ſhrubs that furround it, charmed his fancy, 


and made him think it a dwelling fit for a ſove- 


reign. As he ſtood admiring it, two ſtout lads. 


head, and a knife with a piece of ſteel at_his 
ide. He aſked one of theſe lads, whoſe noble 
palace that was which he was looking at? Oh _ 


| Jeſus !“ ſays the other, Where, were. you - - 
2 


born, that you don't know-who lives there 27 


„What's that to you where I was born? ſand: 
Ned; I aſk you whoſe. houſe that is ©» 
What's that to you whoſe houſe it is!“ fad 

the other; * Go look, and be damned]! Ned, 


who was not accuſtomed to this language, grew 


a little angry; which the other We | 
* 9 8 s a :hman, | Velch + 
plud;jis'up. Ahl] when did hur croſs the ferry, 


* 
* 


-agrah and how did hur leave St. Talfy, and 


WO 


7 1 * " 
WAR 
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* By Jeſus, hur is a Welchman, hur 
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Who miſtes hur grandmother's goats, now hur ß fur 
away!“ Ned, whoſe Welch dlood was now up s 


in earneſt at this diſreſpectful mention of his bog 
country, gave the fellow a ſtroke with a rattan . 
| Which he had in his hand; and was preparitg WM : 7 


do give him another, when the ſecond boy came WM © 


dehind him, and clapped his empty baſket down- Ml 
watds over his head, and pulling him back trip. bins 
ped him at the ſame time, ſo that he fell back. 5 


wards on the ground; and the cunning raſcal 
pretending to fall at top of him, wedged hi h 
head in the handle of the baſket, and left hin the 
in that awkward ſituation, and both of them "Ir 
Tran W WC.. e IE » 5 of t 
Though Ned was taken unawares, yet he ſoon 
recovered himſelf, and got diſengaged from the W 
- baſket. A chairman who chanced to come by al 
then being informed by him what had happened, 
went into a gentleman's. houſe ; and bringing out MW Pep 
a clothes-bruth freed him from the duſt, and af- WM 10 
_ 'fiſted to put him to rights. Ned was very thank. nt 


ful for this civility ; and putting his hand in his weir 
bocket to give him a ſhilling, he found his part: wr 
Was gone with the ten guineas he had Juſt put g by 
into it; and what he regretted ſtill more, his bald 

_ "watch, which was a preſent from his father, de h 
' whoſe companion it had been for thirty years. pain, 
There was no help fot it, however—the thing b. th 
Was fo ſudden, he would not have known the lalfp 
ſcoundrels again if he was to ſee chem: like the ola 
wind, he could neither tell whence they came, 955 * 
nor whither they went. The chairman how. 15 h 
ever condoled with his misfortune, and thanked ! ou. 
him for his intention, as much as if he had got 1255 5 
the ſhilling; and then left him, giving him A Fn, 
good advice, that if in future he ſhoald ever be 8 


At a loſs for information in the ſtreets, never to | 
Alk any body but a chairman, who, he could al- | 


* 
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ſure him, were all of them men of honour, and 


would not impoſe upon a ſtranger for the world. 


Poor Ned being now on his legs again, and re- 
adjuſted as to his dreſs, though without a penny 


in his pocket, walked on towards Stephen's | 


Green. The noble grandeur of this magnifi- 


cent ſquare ſurpriſed as much as it delighted 


him, and he was aſtoniſhed to ſee ſo extenſive 
an open in the midſt of a populous city. The 


trees were already putting forth their leaves, and 


the graſs in the field exhibited the richeſt ver- 
dure, indebted for its early ſpring to the richneſs 
of the ground, the warmth of the city, and the 
mild openneſs of the Iriſh climate, which brings 


Wales. In the Beau-walk, which he had now 
entered, were a great number of well-drefſed 


people of both ſexes, walking in parties, and 


enjoying the fineneſs of the day; whilſt the ele- 
gant. dreſſes of the ladies, on 

their complexions, made him almoſt. believe he 
was in the iſland of Cythera, the native country 


of beauty and the graces.. He might have in- 


dulged this imagination for ſome time longer, if 


he had not been accoſted by. an old beggar-wo- 
man, who with a face of the moſt, abject want, 


with hardly a rag to cover her, aſked. him for a 
halfpenny. He gave her a look of pity, which 
unhappily was all he hid to give, and told her 


he was ſorry that he had nothing about him, * 
tor he had juſt parted with all the money he had 


brought out. She gave a ſigh, and turned up her 
eyes to Heaven God bleſs your {ſweet face! 
laid he, and may the holy Jews enlarge your 


ſtore!” As he walked on he oblerved the equeſ- _ 
tian flatue_in the centre of the field, though. 
from its diſtance he could barel diſtinguſm 
iel about 
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Nhat it was,—He wiſhed to be in 
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Very thing forward a month ſooner than in 
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the freſhneſs of 
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it; but not ſeeing any chairman near him, Was 
afraid to aſk queſtions. At laſt, recollecting 
that he could not be robbed, and ſeeing at a diſ- 
tance a gentleman walking alone, whom, by a 
certain elevation of the head, a fleek counte. 
_ nance, and a coat of the moſt gloſſy black, he 

concluded to be a dignified clergyman, he deter- 
mined to aſk him. Juſt as he was approaching 
him, he perceived the poor beggar-woman 
ſtretching out her hand to him, and beſeeching | 
| His reverence to beſtow ſomething on her for 
charity. Pr'ythee begone, woman!“ ſaid the 
divine, I never give any thing to beggars. 
She dropped a curtſy, and retired. Ned's heart 
. was ſmote :—he ſuffered him to paſs unnoticed, 
When he was gone out of hearing, he aſked 
the poor woman who he was? X is Doctor 
Porpoiſe, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe; „the greateſt preacher 
in the kingdom, and they ſay: he is to be the 
firſt biſhop.” ** He may preach as he pleaſes,” 
ſaid Ned, but his practice is very bad.” 
«« Oh no,“ ſaid the poor woman, „ your ho- 
nour does not know him—he ſubſcribes to all 

the charities in the kingdom, and it is thought 
he will build an hoſpital himſelf.“ He may 
build ten if he will,“ ſaid Ned, „but he knows 
nothing of charity, and whenever he dies he will 
find his charity at the head of his fins.” Oh! 
God forbid!” ſaid the poor woman; I wib 
him well, though he gave me nothing.“ Good 
woman, ſaid Ned, where do you live? 
+: Abs It” tal ihe, Fam aſhamed to tel! 

.you—T live in the ſtreets Where elſe can ſuch 
a wretch as I am find a habitation r'“ © L will 
ee you here to-morrow,““ ſaid Ned, © and! 
wall give you ſomething to get.a better habita- 


tion He was then going, . but the woman 


beld his coat Oh' fir, give me feave to | 


N. e 
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1 
but—indeed I am afraid. What are you 
afraid of? ſaid Ned; *©* aſk what you want to 
know. © Are you an angel, fir? for you look 
ſo like one, I would kiſs the hem of your gar- 
ment.“ The ſtrangeneſs of the queſtion, for 
he perceived by her countenance that ſhe was 


really in doubt, had like to make him laugh. 
He however kept his gravity, and replied that- 


he was indeed nothing but a man, and à poor 
one too—“ Nevertheleſs, ſaid he, I will 
not deceive you.“ The e. woman curtſied 
to the Sou ; and while ſhe was praying to the 
Almighty to reward him, he continued his 
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AE made the circuit of the whole TECn,: in 
which he ſaw much to admire, and til more 
to condemn. The magnificence of many of the 
houſes pleaſed—while the meanneſs of , others, 
and the want of regularity in the whole, dd 
not fail to offend. But what diſguſted him moſt 
was the deep ditch which ſurrounds the fields, 
__ with a naſty, ſtinking, green, unwholeſome 
. puddle at the bottom, 585 can anſwer no end 
but to annoy the inhabitants, and which it is a 
toniſhing they have ſo long endured. If that 
diitch was filled up, over a concealed drain; if 
the centre field was laid out in walks and fhrub- 
bery; if the mean houſes were removed, and 
new ones built on a regular and uniform plan, 
- Stephen's Green would be the moſt beautiful 
cute in any. city in Eutope.. 
+ = Having now been near two hours on his walk, 
he returned back to Lord Ravenſdale's. When 
+4 , - the ſervant opened the door he informed him 
that Lord Rivers had been obliged to go out, on 
bufineſs he could not neglect, but that he would 
be home to dinner, when he hoped to have the 
honour of Mr. Evans's companys The foot- 
man then thewed him up to the 4 room. 
Though Ned was no ſtranger to the. bc 
LY  *' - houſes in his own neighbourbood, yet he ha 
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never ſcen any thing like the apartment which 
he now entered. T he room was 4 feet eng, 
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an, 
at 
valk, 
Vhen 
him 
t, on 
vould 
e the 
foot- 
oom. 
7 beſt 
Had 
hich 


Wd the Goddeſs herſelf on thelbunks of the re 
.. Howned Eurotas, or in the numbers of the nt 


A | 
34 wide, and 30 high ;—it was hung with ſilk 


damaſk of an azure blue; chairs, ſophas, and 
window curtains of the ſame-; the latter hung 
in feſtoons, and ornamented with taſſels and a 
deep fringe of blue and filyer. The cieling and 
cornices were of the fineſt ſtucco, divided into 
compartments, in the four principal of which 
were painted, by an exquiſite: hand, the four 
ſeaſons : from the centre hung a luſtre of cut 
laſs, with branches for ſix- and-thirty candles, 
and which with all its appendages had coſt 1000 
uineas. The beauty of the chimney-piece was 
mex preſſible, which was all of Parian marble, - 
and. on the top of which ſtood the ſtatues of 
two naked boys, which were worthy to be the 
work of Phidias. The glaſſes, the carpets; and 
every thing Elſe were anfwerable.—But the rich- 
eſt part of the. furniture, and in compariſon _of _ 


which all the reſt -was nothing, was the ;pic- 


tures, Here were the works of  Titian, Guido, 


ET e ee Tintoret. & landſcape, by 
85 


Claude, had caught his eye, for this was his fa- 


5 vourite kind of paintin 7 when, chancin g to 
turn his head to the 


lats, he thought be ifaw 
Lady Cecilia behind him. He carted' and 
looked haſtily round, but alas it was only her 


reſemblance but then ſo exquiſitely like that ijt 


almoſt made amends for the diſappointment; 


now obliged to yieid to che more intereſting pens. 
ci of An 


portrait. Ars: Kauffmann had been ſomt time 


before! in Leland, and Lord Ravcoſdaleicould - 
nut miſs the opportunity of getting: his davght 


n ta excellent an artiſt. She Was 
character. of Diana; and never 


1 98 J 
limeſt poet, exhibit a more ſtriking combi nation 
of majeſty and fweetneſs, of beauty, chaſtity 


and grace. Ned gazed at it with rapture, al- 
tonithed at the art that could ſo happily repre- 


ſent the picture of his ſoul; and here he would 


ſtill have gazed, had not a thundering rap at the 
door, which ſhook the whole houſe, and which 
aſtoniſhed him, who had never in his life heard 
the like before, announced the arrival of nd 
Rivers and the Captain. 

The brothers immediately went up dai ; od 
Lord Rivers advancing to Edward with a fliding 


bow“ I am- infinitely happy, faid he, 


Captain Evans, to have the honour of ſeeing 
vou in this houſe; and I can aſſure you that my 
father and I, and all the family have ſo- juſt : 


under, that nothing on our parts ſhall be want- 
ing to make 4 8 ay among us in this king- 
dom agreea Ned ſtood bluſhing to the 
eyes. Brother ſoldier,” ſaid the captain, 
l do not make long ſpeeches; but I am glad 
to ſee you here with all wy heart; and fo 25 
me your hand. 
his laſt addreſs 1 8 Ned from his 2 
bent, being much nearer his own ſtyle. 
He cordially ſhook hands with the captain; and 
after expreſſin his gratitude to his Iordſhip and 
the family for ſo infinitely over - rating any little 
fervice ar he had been ſo fortunate as to render 
Lady Cecilia, he fat down. They now en- 
5 uired about his paſſage, the weather, the news 
n * — and. laſt of all, where he had left 
ehe My lord told him he wag to con- 
Laer t houſe as For home; and, having rung 
the bell, he immediately diſpatched one of his 
M — 2 e e Dong”: ws * 
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* ſenſe of the great obligation you have laid us 
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The clock now ſtruck five—when a ſervant 
appearing announced that dinner was on the ta- 
ble. The captain ſaid he would ſhew Ned the 
way, Who followed after, and his lordſhip went 
laſt. In the parlour was a table elegantly co- 
vered, and a tervant in a laced livery behind 
every chair. Ned ſtood ſome time expecting 
the grace; but finding it did not arrive, he ſat 
down. He and the captain did juſtice to a moſt 
excellent dinner, as excellently drefled ; but his 
lordſhip could hardly touch any thing—he pid- 
dled a little with a ragout of . e and cocks- 
combs, but Was obliged to a.glaſs of Burgundy 
to make it go down. His conſtitution indeed 
ſeemed wearing apace: — though his counte- 
nance was noble, and his figure elegant in the 
extreme — though he was in the very prime f 
life, being ſcarcely twenty-five years of age— 
"ah there was a thcughttul melancholy in his 
Jook, which gave him a much older appearance, 
and the perpetual vigils of faſhionable diſſipation 
made him much older in conftitution even than 
sche appeared. The captain, on the contrary, 
who loved the {ports of the feld, and wha ſpent 
as much time in the country as he poſſibly could, 
was as fine a young fellow of twenty-two as 
voi would ſee in a thouſand. When the cloth 
was removed, and the grace forgot as before, 
--4 beautiful deſſert 5 and cut-glaſs was 
placed upon the table, conſiſting; of all the fruits 
in ſeaſon, and thoſe that were out of ſeaſon pre- 
ſerved, whilſt the fineſt wines of France bluſhed 


Lord Rivers's ſpirits began to revive: an elegant 
Hand ſpirited converſation took place, which, 
enriched. with clarer and enlitened by chai» 


„ 
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age, abounded both with wit and informatign. 


I'wih 


in the decanters.—After*a full bumper to the ' 
'. King, and ſucceſs to his arms by ſea and land, 
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every thing is cheerful and / „„ 
3 4 he would be happy to attend his 
he went. But being in“ 
formed that his ſervant had arrived with. his 
trunk, he was ſhewn. up to his chamber, Where 

it Was depoſited, The ſplendour. of this apart. 
ment was ſuitable to the. reſt of the houſe; aud 
now he. took out what. remained of his ese, 
being ſomewhat above thirty guineas, wot doubt | 
ö e . 
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at fecond-hand evaporates; ſuffice it to ſay, Ned 
bore his ſhare, and during a couple of hours 


I wiſh I coul 


that they ſat together greatly ſurpriſed them by 
his fallies of humour, united with W 


modeſty, and good ſenſe. The captain in par- 
ticular conceived a Warm affection for him, and 
my Jord declared he wanted nothing but. a. little 
intercourſe with high-life, to rub off his, baſh- 


fulneſs, and he would be an abſolute beau gar pan. 


> 5 5 


His lordſhip then aſked his brother where he 


was to ſpend the 8 ? Who anſwered, that 
Evans's arrival, he had 


not knowing of Mr. 
promiſed that morning to ſup with his poor 
friend Malone, who you know, ſays he, 
«© is inconſolable for the loſs of his wife; and 


nothing but ſuch. an engagement as this, Which 


T cannot put off, could make me part with you 
this evening.“ My lord ſaid, he would rather 


= 


go to a funeral than to ſuch an engagement. 
Lou will hear nothing but the 
tues of his dear Louiſa, and no 


races and vir- 
| - | d nonſenſical whim- 
ſies about her employment in heaven.— But 
come, Captain Evans, ſaid he, „ you ſhall 
go with me, I will carry you to a ſelect ſet, all 


— 


of them choice ſpirits, and fellows of the firſt 


faſhion and fortune in the kingdom. We have 


'2 room at a tavern, where ſuch of us as are not 


otherwiſe engaged meet every night,- and, where 
41 fag Doty CE =. | 
Ned ſai 


lordſhip where he went. But now. bei 
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ven theugh ED which ſurpriſed 


lieve tis up yet — I expect every minute to be 


I 20 3 
ing "nn he ſhould want ſome where he was go- 
ing, and not e it could be in a danger 
Rivers. 
The ch being BOW. at the door, his rl 
0 "+ d Repped into it, and the? Paw dri- 
Ward by 


their number and their illuminations, to the 
place of their deſtination. They were ſhewn 


up- tai into a laxge FOMM+HET F. well turmſhed, 
or rather Wo rms thrown into one, with a 


Kre- plage at gach end, and a curtain Which 


Wande be raiſed or let down at will in che mid- 


At one end of the room was a table ready 
5 for. ſupper, with all things proper for an 
elegant entertainment; at che other end Were 
tour card-tables, at one of Which was A party 
engaged. At n; exc two. gn pwn nog 

at the re.. Oh Rivers are you come a 

aig one of e „ What the devil Kept your 
ſo late? Here is Sir George and I have baen 
picking Hur teeth this 8 „ Why, how 
Jong has-the.houſe been up?”” {aid my 10d 266k 
thought yon had been there to-day. 5 4 Oh; 
ame te hende Y” ſaid the other; 1277 1 de 


ſent. for to vote. Why, what are yu up- + 
on!“ „ Pam me if I Know. Flbod was ma- 
king an oration About ſomething or other; but 
he is ſo damnabiy long-winded, I had like a 
have fallen aſleep: ſo Sit George called me 8 


into the lobby, and we both ſtole off together 


nd how will ou know how: ta vote then??? 
aid Lord Rivers. Oh! damn 
ſaic che other, who would think f 


aking me that queſtion? When yu gives your. 


. 2 do you always: know what is the; debate 7? 5 


. goon aid my lord. 5 Wells at 
| | Es. may 


ou, Rivers? 5 


ſ 


would rather not ple 


[ 1 
may be fo, fed credat Fudeus—But I do not mean 
to contradict you.“ Well, come, ſaid 
Lord Rivers, „it makes no difference to be 
ſure, we all of us vote with our party; and if 
the heads of that know what they are about, it 


is very well. Here let me introduce this gentle- 
man to you, Trimwell ; this is— Captain 


, from Wales.. 
Ned was then introduced to all the gentlemen, 

who received him with reſpe& ; and his lord- 
ſhip propoſing to. fit down to cards, he was com- 
pelled to make one ; but firſt he declared againſt 
playing high, and ſaid he underſtood ſo little of 

cards, that if they could do without him, he 
hay at all. Lord Rivers ſaid, 

they played for mere nothing; only for half gui- 
neas, unleſs he choſe to bet. Ned ſaid he never 

made any bets; and as he thought it was half-a- 
; guinea a rubber, and that he really underſtood 
the game very well, he thought it would be rude 
to ſpoil their party: ſo he was prevailed upon to 


cut. Lord Rivers and he happened to be part- 


ners; and Fortune being in the mood of favour- 
ing him he won the rubber ber. His lordſhip, who 
betted on the rubber, and on every odd trick, 


Won alſo very conſiderably, and this put him into 
High good-humour. Ned expected only half-a 


guinea; but he received two guineas and a halt, 
At being a rubber of five. This however did not 
give him much ſatisfaction, as it ſhewed him he 
Was 1 much larger ſtake than he in- 
tended. He was however engaged, and he could 
not give over without breaking up the party ; ſo 
be continued to fit. on. He played three rubbers 


more; and Fortune, as if ſhe intended to ſeduce | 
bim to be a gameſter, favoured him in every 
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le heard now confuſed noiſes behind the cur- 
"tain, which had been let down, among which 


he diſtingui ſned female voices; and one of the 
waiters announeing ſupper to be on the table, 


of eight guineas and a half. 


the card parties broke up, and Ned roſe a winner 


The table was covered to profnfion, with 


every thing rare and elegant, the very names of 


which Ned never heard before. The ladies, 
who were four in number, were laughing at the 


upper end, dreſſed in the top of the mode; 
patched, painted, powdered, and perfumed, 


with plumes of feathers nodding on their heads: 


he ſuppoſed them to be ladies of faſhion, by 
their caſe and their forwardneſs, eſpecially as 


he remembered Lord Rivers's obfervation, 


that he only wanted acquaintance with high 
life to rub off his bafhtulneſs. He thought 


however they ſtared: at him more than was con- 
ſiſtent with good breeding, and their whiſpering . 
and tittering did not appear 5 polite. 
The company now fat down, Lord Ri : 
the upper end.—Come, gentlemen,” ſaid he, 


vers at 


4 mix with the laidies, and fit as they do in 
France; let us have no ceremonies: here: Cap- 

"tain Evans, as you are the only ſtranger, ane 
al gueſt, you will be pleaſed to fit near me- 


things being now adjuſted, they ſat down. 


| Every body helped themſelves to what they 
liked, or called to another, if what they liked. 


was not near them. Ned obſerved that the gen- 


tlemen ſcarce taſted any thing; but the ladies 
made amends, for they devoured every thing as 
if they had faſted during a whole Bent. As. 
Joon as one of the ladies could diſengage her 


mouth from the leg of a duck which the hat. 


_ Ruffed into it, the aſked Ned if he woufd hob 


N Pg 
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f 


4 wok —_ Han noh axatianyl?* ſaid Wed, e uhat 
1. have not the honour to underſtand 


* 2 0 Jeſus, fr!“ ſaid the, ++ did you 
never hob nob with a woman in all your life?“ 
ed, WhO was aſtoniſhed beyond all conception, 
Could not tell what to anſwer, but bluſhed like 
eaglet,.. "Moſt, of the company laughed—but 
Lord. Rivers ſaid, „Captain Evans, the lady 
only means to * you to drink a glaſs of wine 
with. her; which. in this country is called hob 
nobbing. T hehieye in Wales you have. no ſuch 
term. UT 1, really did not com prehend tke la- 
25 meaning, ſaid Ned; . will drink a 
8 aſs. of wine with her with all my heart.“ — 
She then toſſed off a bumper to Love and 
Friendihip; in which Ned pledged her, though 


Be thought 4 in his own mind the was. no object 


either. A 


© Another of the ladies 8. * Ned game 


from Wales, aſked him if there were not a 
Freat many goats in it. - He anſwered, that 


Ee, believed sere might. . Aye, ſays ſhe, 


«6 *{Ihought {o-; youlook: {o' freſh complexioned 
I tuppoſe, you live upon their whey ?77 Ned 


Aaed her that he never taſted a trop Pos their 


hey in all Kis lifes: * By the living Jingo, 
that's Very odd, ſaid ſhe: why, it is the 
- Erea . reſtœrative in nature. * 4 Gin Pol- 
ſaid another ef the ladies, % do not 
augen, non: I -_ ſwearing, it a 


” « its is hardly 2 — yp 1 heard ph der 
laid the other, 1 ſcorn your words; and if 


did ſwear once, it is a profane cuſtom, and 1 
8 have left it off. „Come, come, ladies, ſuid 0 
0 3 all here muſt hee 

5 frühen . 


15 on lord. U 


g Plunket black in the face. » «as Madam, 
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hat freedom of ſpeech.” She is gromn ſo ſancti- 

and fed ſince "A took up with Parſon Simper, the 

on methodiſt, ſaid the fourth lady, that in ano- 
N ther month we. ſhall have her preaching. en-. 
on, mons! Madam, ſaid the other, „ what- 

ke 2 you tay of me, 1 beg you will ſpare! that 


but Holy an, and do not make a jeſt of religion.” _ 
ady Why, what is religion but a jeſt ?””; ſaid Sir 
ine Thom Spindle, a worn-qut. emaciated rake of 
10b ſeven- and- twenty; damn me if any ming is 

ich ſo. diſpulting to me as to hear a woman prate 

la- with virtne in her mouth. and vice in, her 

K 2 heart!”% „ Well, Sir Thomas, ſaid the lady, 
* „nobody will accuſe you of either one or the 

ind other—for 1 defy any * to lay they ever 
gh heard à virtuous. ES ni. come ,aut of 


of mouth] Here the 8 4 — 35 againſt poor Sir 
77 Thomas, in Which every body joined except, Ned, 


me who was now fully apprife of the character af 

t a | the ladies, and _ ditguſt and, ares | 
hat 0 abſolute abbarrence. 

ne, A reluforcement of gentlemen now coming in 

16d From. the hauſe, which had juſt broke up, the 

led "converſation took a ;paliticaly turn, much to the 

eir in datisfaQion. of Ned, ho Was thereby relieved 

go, from ribaldry and profanenels. Same of the 

he WH acw-camexs diſplayed doch genius and entiment, | 
ol- which.a little zecanciled..ham to .his.fituationg 

agt and the latlies-iretizing without, any bady taking 
;ds notice, except one ar NO of derten eg 9 

er, ang off with them, among Whom was Sir 

r mas Spindle with the ver) girl eee ee 5 
* 49, kidicule, he relumed has. $02 PIGGY: and 
ff _ good-humour.... £2 3 donet< 
1 I © For fone, lime the! convey(ation amas Hoch än. 
id  gerefiing, awd. iaſtructiue, as the ſubject turneil 7 
ve: On the War as in ann $46; Horne 8 
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to be engaged; and he would have liſtened to it 
with all his heart: but a difference in ſentiment 


ariſing, they began to grow warm; when Lord 


4. 


Rivers called them to order, and deſired them to 


remember that that room was dedicated to Con- 
cord. A libation of claret being then offered to 


that deity, cards were again propoſed, as thoſe 


who laſt came in had not played at all. Ned 
was again challenged to the field, by the gentle- 
men whoſe money he had won; and whom there- 


fore he could not decently refuſe. But the game 


they now played at was not whiſt, but loo, as 
taking in a greater number; and Lord Rivers 
was excuſed, as preſiding over the wine. For 


ſome time Fortune continued favourable to Ned; 


but at laſt the fickle goddeſs changed, and, after 
an hour's rum of continual ill-luck, he found he 
had not only loſt all that he had won, but ſix- 


teen guineas more. He now determined to 


wo over, which nothing but his mauvaiſe honte 


had prevented him from doing long before. He 
therefore aſked Lord Rivers, in a whiſper, 
what time he thought of going home? Not 
theſe three hours, ſaid his lordſhip : „ ſure 


you are not tired—the fun is only beginning,“ 
«© beg to be excuſed, for my part, ſaid Ned, 

for I] really am fatigued; I got no reſt laſt 

Night at ſea, and I confeſs I long to get to bed.” 

„Oh then, if that is the caſe, ſaid his lord- 

hip, I é dare fay my carriage is in waiting, 
which ſhall carry you home when you pleaſe.” 
| 0 


As he went out of the room, his lordſhip fol- 


lowed him; and being alone altogether on the 
head of the ſtairs, he ſaid to Ned, Perhaps, 
my dear fellow, you have been unlucky. If you 

have loſt any money, the only way to retrieve it 

is to play on; and if you are out of caſh, here 


'. 


2 5 


is my purſe for you, which you may always 
freely command on this or any other occaſion.” 
Ned thanked his lordſhip, but aſſured him it 
was no ſuch thing—he was really tired. But 
the generoſity of the offer, and the noble frank- 
neſs with which it was made, reſtored Lord Ri- 
vers to his eſteem, who had bugun a little to 
fink in it before. The carriage being now rea- 
dy, Lord Rivers returned to the company, and 
Ned went home to Lord Ravenſdale'ss  _ 
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/ "HEN Net alighted gt Lord Rayen 
ptain 


he enquired for Capt 
had gone to bed three hours before. The ſer- 


vant then ſhewed him up to his chamber, where 


a pair of wax candles were burning, and where 
David Morgan was ftirring the fire, and wait- 
ing to attend him. When _ were by them- 
lelves, © Well, Morgan,” | 

have you been doing, and how do you like Dub- 


lin?” „ Ohl maſter, *tis the fineſt place in all 


the world, ſaid he. Doing! Oh, ſuch rare 


doing! I never ſaw the like in all my life. My 
lord and you had hardly been gone half an hour, 


when company came to Mr. O'Frizzle, my 
lord's gentleman, and to Mrs. Mulroony, the 


houſe-keeper—for 255 muſt Know they are very 
e 


great, and always ſee company together. There 


was Mrs. Geoghegan, Lady Rumpus's MELEE. 


woman, and Miſs Flanagan her niece; a 
there was Monſieur Papiltote, a ſweetheart of 
Miſs Flanagan's, and Mr. Sideboard my lord's 


butler —and to be ſure they were all dreſſed like 
io many lords and ladies. And the ladies came 
| carried by men in leather boxes,* but the gentle- 


men walked—and they were all ſhewed in to 


Mrs. Mulroony's room, which ſhe ſaid would 
de more convenient than the parlour, as Captain 
Rivers was in town; and there, they had tea and 
dg. „ Well, and did you play cards . | 
MOEN rs Ac 6V © = a e V A * 
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ö A If * 4:98 Ales, 
1 Rivers; 4 d Was told he 3 


aid he, what 


ſaid Ned. Oh no, ſaid Morgan: Does 
your honour think I would be ſuch a fool as to 
loſe my little money among folks ſo much above 
me?” „ Hem ! hem!“ {aid Ned, „you were 
very wiſe indeed—Go on—what did you do 
then?'' „ Why, Mrs. Mulroony defired the 
cook to have ſupper by eleven; and fhe ſaid, 
© Yes, to be ſure madam.* So the maids 


92 blind- man's buff in the ſervant's hall till ſupper 
thy was ready, and then the footmen went to attend 
i upon the ladies; and when they had done, it 
os was brought in to us; and a rare ſupper it Was, 
2 and plenty of it, enough to keep a Welch ſquire 
_ for a fortnight; and fo we had hardly done when 


ly | 755 it to me becauſe I was a ſtranger; and ſo 


Go good of the company, and we all drank it, and 
NY were as happy as ſo may fiddlers ;—and we had 
he hardly finiſned when your honour came home. 
4 | « Well,” ſaid Ned, tis very fine inde 


ter to himſelf. 


of When he was alone, the events of the dag 

K came crowding, on his mind. What an idiot 1 x4 
& am I !”” ſaid he to himſelf, .** and how improper 

3 to be left to my own guidance! I have not yet 


Want of him | Into what diſtgels:have nip folly - 
4 aud inexpetience already led me 4 Heme 
- I took out his purſe, and laid it an the table 
1 | ke ſurveyed it tor a oement in Hlenes, 
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as if afraid to count its contents. At laſt he 
emptied them out, and found that of the fifty 

uineas which his father gave him but two days 
ore, he had but ſeventeen remaining ; and 
that he had not got one earthly thing, not even 
pleaſure, in exchange. This ſum,”? ſaid he, 
«© which I have thus loſt and ſquandered in one 
day, would have maintained my poor father for 
ga whole year. Yet,” ſaid he, it ſhall not be 
wholly loft; it ſhall at leaſt purchaſe me expe- 


rience : and I have this comfort, that though 11 


Have loſt it by folly, I have not ſquandered it on 
vice. Oh! my loved father, ſaid he, thou 

art now fleeping in thy bed | Perhaps in the very 
Hour in which thy fon was fitting among proſti- 


tates; thy hands were lifted to Heaven in prayer 


for him. Nor ſhall they be lifted up in vain,” 
ſaid he; I am not contaminated by the vile 
Aeciety into which I was ignorantly introduced, 
and into which nothing fall ever betray me 


again. I will proſtrate myſelf before thy father- 


and mine; and Iwill commit myſelf in confi- 


_ * dence to his protection.“ With theſe words he 


retired to his bed-fide, and, falling on his knees, 
ſpent ten minutes in the moſt devout prayer. He 


aroſe refreſhed—the burthen of having done 


Wrong was removed—and a fecret gleam of fa- 


tisfaction, which the conſciouſnets of acting 


right always inſpires, ſhot through his ſoul, and 
xeftored his ſpirits to compoſure. He now un- 


_ dreſſed to go to bed; but firſt he determined to 


put back the remains of his money in his trunk, 
"and never to carry about him more than a guinea 
or two at a time, for fear of accidents. He re- 
turned it therefore to the place from whence he 
took it; and in rummaging about to get à clean 
 Emmght-cap, was ſurpriſed fo foo medget in à cor- 
: his father 8. 0 vac @-box, , g . ; could not 


conceive 


FF am J 


he - conceive who had put it there; yet he was glad 
ifty to ſee it for the fake of him to whom it be- 
ays longed; for ſince he had loſt the watch, he had 
and no little keep-ſake to remember him by. He 
VEN took it out, and was going to kiſs it; but when 
he, he felt it, he was at no loſs to know who put it 
one -there—the good and generous curate had indeed 


for conveyed it there himſelf, and in it the fifty 
be guineas which he could not prevail on his fon to 
pe- take. Ned ſtood in no need of this preſent to 
1.1 WH cndear his father to him; yet the ſurpriſe at this 
on unexpected generoſity, the delicacy with which 
lou it was managed, and the ſolid comfort which it 


brought, almoſt overwhelmed him with grati- 
tude. The fulneſs of his heart found a vent at 
his eyes; and now, all burthens being removed, 
he ſurrendered himſelf to the ſweet bleſſing of 
happy and tranquil ſleep. VVV 
It was nine in the morning when he aroſe, and 
. then he went down to the parlour: there he 
found Captain Rivers reading the - newſpapers, 
and the table laid for e e „Good - mor- 
row to you, my friend, ſaid the captain; 
how have you reſted all night . Neyer 
better, replied Ned, for the time of it that I 
have been in bed.“ Well, how did you like 
your company?” ſaid the captain. “ Why, 
*faith;”to be ſincere with you, ſaid Ned, I 
was a little diſappointed there. I was afraid 
it would be ſo, replied the other; but When 
my brother. aſked you to go, it did not become 
me to make any objections Did you play 2? 
jea Why, yes, ſaid he; I could not help it. 
re- And you loſt too, I dare ſay ? Why, yes, 
he ſaid Ned, you are right there too; but not - 
an great deal. Ned then recounted to him all the 


or- - tranſaCtions of the evening. My ar friend, | 
5 Mid the captain, I am glad vn have bean 
1 e ä 


%, 


CVP 


among them once, and Jam glad too that you 
have loſt your money for I did ſo too; and I 
dare ſay you will follow my example, and never 
hazard it there again. In the company among 
whom you were laſt night, were ſome men both 
of genius and virtue; and there are many. more 
belonging to the club of the ſame character, 
whom you did not ſee- The ruin of it is, there 
are others of a different ſtamp, and unluckily 
there were too many of theſe there laſt night. 
But what makes it entirely unfit for you or me 
is, that all the members of it are curſed with 


great fortünes; Which enable them to do 


Whatever they pleaſe, and to juſtify what- 
ever they do. My poor brother is fo attached to 
the freedom and wit that ſometimes reign there, 
that I cannot prevail upon him to leave the ſo- 
ciety, though he by no means approves of every 
thing that is allowed there, and their late hours 
bave viſibly impaired his health. It is hardly 

two hours ſince he went to bed. But while we 

ſtay in town, I wilt take the liberty of conduct - 
ing you; and I can aſſure yon, yu may! keep 
the very beſt company in it for a month, and 
play cards too with them every evening, for the 
balf of the maney you habe loſt: laſt night. 
And now that I have mentioned money to you, 
U beg you will not think me impertinent in pre- 
_ fuming: to offer you ſome: I know yo muſt 
Want it, and that-you! wall fil! want! it; and [ 


know: hom dreadful that want is to a gentleman_ 
and feeling.“ Hey than offered him 
2 bank-bill for fifty pounds. Ned, however, ab- 


of delicae 


* 


ſolutely refuſed to take it. He frankly told him 


what moneydhbe had by him, and how obtained - 
and Gd; he ſhiauld never forgive. himſelf, if he 


 Equld not make hie pay ferve him, which Was de 
much than: ent born, 40, fand 
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ſo many men better than himſelf were obliged 
ee, ts 34, „ 

. Captain Rivers applauded his ſentiments, and 
was greatly pleaſed with the generoſity of old 
Evans. As you: have ſo much money by you, 
ſaid he, I will not hurt your feelings by pref- 
fing this on you now; but in return I inſiſt upon 
your making me your banker, and applying to 
me whenever you are out — and in this I will 
not pretend eicher to friendſhip or generoſity, 
for I have my father's orders for to doing; and 
Jam fure it is not his intention to leave you to 
ſubſiſt on your commiſfion..— “ Mur father, 
"replied Ned, has already conferred favours 
upon me- infinitely avs eee I was any way 
entitled to; I cannot think therefore of becom- 
ing burdenſome to his generoſity, or overwhelm- 
ing myſelf: with obligations Which I never can 
5 repa t by my gr atitude. — L) And is not thrat 
ample payment?“ replied the Captain: What 
more precious offering can a generous mind ei- 
ther give or receive ? But in your cafe, my dear 
friend, the debtor is my father; we are all your” 
debtors— believe me that we think ſo, and that 
it is not the paltry gift of your commiſſion chat 
ſhall acquit us.“ Ned was at ſome toſs: to fe- 
"ply. © © Youare all of you too good, faid he. 
„But ſhall Jever fee your father? Shall I be 
permitted io thank him in perſon for his kind- 
neſs, and to have the happineſs again to ſee Lady 
Cecilia?“ “ Doubtleſs, ſaid he, , you thall. 
We have expected you here ſome time —- my 
father has been lately ill, and the phyficians 
thought country ait neceſſary to trigrecovery— ' 
had that not been the caſe,” he-wonldahave been 
in town, for he is very ſcrupulous an his attend 
ance on parliamęent. Iwirote to him laſt nicht 
that you were come, and 1 doabt net but he 


* 
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next poſt will bring us a ſummons to go down to 
him.“ — This was new life to Ned, whoſe ſatis. 
faction could hardly be increaſed—unleſs by the 
arrival of a mountain of toaſt and butter, with 
which the footman now entered the room— for 
the man was ſo ſagacious, he meaſured Ned's 
ſtomach by the Captain's, and indeed the event 
- ſhewed he had not been miſtaken. TOA: 
They were in the middle of their breakfaſt, 
when a ſervant came to tell Ned that a chairman 
wanted to ſpeak to him. To ſpeak to me !” 
ſaid Ned: What can he want? I know no- 
body in the town.“ Bid him come to the 
door here, ſaid the Captain, and ſay what 
he wants. Vou fee Mr. Evans is at breakfaſt.” 
«© IT am come, ſaid the chairman, -** pleaſe 
your Honour, to tel} you I have diſcovered the 
two boys who robbed your Honour yeſterday ; 
your watch and your money is found upon them, 
and they are both in cuſtody .. Good God?!” 
. ſaid Captain Rivers, what is this? Have you 
been robbed too ſince you came? I'll tell you 
all by and by, ſaid Ned; „ but the adventure 
was fo ridiculous, I Was aſhamed to mention it 
before. How did you find them, my friend?“ 
ſaid he to the chairman ; ** I fee you are indeed 
a man of honour, as you told me.“ *< I hope 
I am, pleaſe your Honour, and worthy the name 
Which I bear.“ Why, what is your name? 
ſaid Captain Rivers.—“ Phelim O' Shaghneſſy, 
pleaſe ee Honour, ſaid the other. It is a 
very fine ſounding name indeed, replied the 
Captain, and ought not to be diſgraced.— 
Nor never ſhall by me, ſaid the chairman. 
„But as I was telling your Honour, after 1 
parted with you yeſterday after bruſhing your 
EI Ps clothes: JI thought with myſelt; now 
dis ten to one but theſe boys will te | 
En - | | 5 


de beste neir. at hand, to. drigk and. 10 divids 
their 1 | 1 z. Or. perhaps One of them may ſkulk” 


ſomewhere about, and come hack by and by for 


his baſket. So 1 ſets one of my companions to 


watch the baſket, and I went, myſelf to all the 
ale-houſes in the neighbourhood ; and ſure 
enough as I fancied, ſo it fell out; for at Larry 
Dermot's, the corner of Stable-lane, I ſees my 
two gentlemen ſet up in a box together, and 
laughing moſt heartily over a pot. I made as if 
I knew nothing, but ſat down beſide them and 


called for a pot too. Gentlemen, ſays I, here's 


both your healths.. "Thank you heartily, ſays 
they; here's yours. I wonder, ſays I, what a 
clock it is; I am engaged to wait upom a gen- 
tleman at two. Upon this one of them pulled 
out his watch, Oh! it wants half an hour of 
two yet. I'm glad of it, ſays I. Will you be 


ſo good, ſaid. I, as to keep this pot of ale for me 


till J go to the corner to ſpeak to my partner? 


and III. be back in ten minutes. To this they 
agreed. So I went and brought Paddy Grogan, 


and told him what it was to do. . Now, gentle- 
men, ſaid I, you will both go along with us; 


you are pretty fellows to. go and .rob a young 
gentleman in open day, and think to efcape— 
but pa: go along wich us to Alderman 


they fell down on their knees, and offered us five 
guineas to let them eſcape; but I told them it 
was affronting our honour: to offer us a bribe ; 


| ſo we carried them away to the Alderman's, but 
it was eight o'clock at night before we could ſee 
his worſhip, all which time we were kept faſſ- _ 


ing. At laſt his worſhip called us in At firſt 


* | that 


' Ketchup, and he will know beſt what to do” 
with you. All their laughing was now ſpoiled, = * 
and they looked as lank as ſhotten i  - > {8 


ws 


he began with aſking us a great many queſtions 


—— 


3 


| ſhip, to cut the matter 


. 3 


that did not ſeem to be any thing to the purpoſe, 
and then he conſulted his clerk about law ; and 
then he examined us again, and croſs examined 
us, till I thought he believed that we were the 
. thieves, and not the boys. S0 I told his wor- 


to the robbery,” and that your Honour was a 


5 | wy gentleman, and lived at Lord Ravenſ- 


dale's, and that he had better not let the boys 
eſcape, for the money 
them. At the mention of Lord Ravenſdale his 
tone changed; he ordered the boys to be ſearch- 
ed, and ſure enough the watch and ten guineas 
were found; ſo he committed them to the watch- 
houſe till further examination. I called here laſt 


night, but your Honour was not at home; ſo [ 


oame again this morning to acquaint you.“ 


+. 


„My good friend, faid Evans, Iam very 


Ward 


much obhged to you, and I will thankfully re- 
you for your trouble.“ We will go to- 
gether to the alderman's,”” ſaid Captain Rivers, 


„ by and by; and in the mean time, Mr. 
_  O'Shaghnefly, if you will go down to the but- 


ler, I will order you ſomething to refreſh you.” 


„ humbly thank 8 Honour!“ faid the 


chairman, and retire | F 
What is this, my dear Evans ſaid the 


Captain; not two hours in town, and to be 
robbed at noon-day? I never heard the like.” 


Ned then related the whole as the reader has 
ſeen; which ſerved as a matter of laughter to 
them both. They now went ont together to the 


alderman's, Where the affair was ſoon adjuſted : 
Ned got his watch and his money again; and 
the two 8 who were apprentices to a butcher 
in Caſtie 
him and Captain Rivers, delivered to theix m al- 
; F 


Aarket, were, at the infterceflion of 


* ry * 2 * * 
* - : | * 


ort, that I could ſwear 


and the watch was upon 


{ 009-1 


ter again, after having undergone ſome private 
correction. „ e pap 
As the Captain had ſome buſineſs of his own © 
to do in the town, Ned begged he would go 
about it; and ſaid that he would go to Ste- 
phen's Green, where he would walk in the 
mean time, and where he would be fure to find 
"him. The two friends then ſeparated; the 
Captain to go on his errand, and Ned to keep 
his promiſe with that poor creature whoſe heart 
he had relieved the day before, and to his bufſi- 
neſs with whom he did not wiſh to have anz 
witneſs. He had not been long in the walk ll 
he faw her in the ſame miſery as before, and 
ſoliciting charity with as little. ſucceſs. Her 
eyes brightened when the beheld him, and a fee- 
ble ſmile ſoftened: for a moment the horrors of 
her famiſhed countenance. He drew her a little 
to one ſide, out of the immediate notice of the 
paſſengers. I am come, ſaid he, © to keep. 
my word with you, and to give yow fome little 
relief; tell me then how can beſt be of fer- 
vice to you. Have you any friend in this town?“ 
„O no Sir! ſaid he; n, u gone.” 
„What then brought you to it?“ ſaid he. ] 
hall tell you, Sir. I was born, Sir, in the 
county of Cork, where my father was a day-la- 
bourer, and when I was twenty years of age I 
was married to a man who was alſo of the ſame 
buſineſs— by him, Sir, I had four children. He 
died fix years ago come All- ſaints. I had three 
ſons, Sir, grown up to be men; two of them 
went to ſea, but whether they be alive or dead 
I cannot tell, for IJ have not heard of them for 
many years. My youngeſt ſon, Sir, was groom 
to Doctor Porpoite, whom you ſaw yeſterday ; and 
© while he lived I never wanted for any thing, for 
he Was a loving boy, and, after his fiſter died, 
. I 


— b 


y * 5 1 „ Me 


—— 
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8 kept me here in a little room, and helped to 


maintain me out of his little wages. But, Sir, 


laſt year, as the doctor and his family were 
coming up to town, and my ſon Ne du- 
ty) attending them on horſeback, the roads 
were very bad, and the coach got into a deep 
rut; it would cer inly have been overturned, 
Sir, had not my fon, who was a ſtrong and ac- 


tive young man, jumped off his horſe, and ſup- 


ported its whole weight. He ſaved it from fal- 
ling till the other ſervants came up, and got it 
out of the rut; but he ſtrained ſomething in- 


wWardly, for he fell ſick immediately, and, after 
languiſhing four months, died in the hoſpital, 


where Doctor Porpoiſe recommenged - him. 
Ever ſince that time, Sir, I have been in want, 
I was obliged to pawn my little clothes for ſup- 


port; I could no longer pay. the rent of m 
room; and when I 4, nothing left to e 

__ "ſhould have perithed for want, but for the kind- 
- * neſs of Doctor Porpoiſe's ſervants, who all of 
them loved my fon, and for his ſake gi 

_ every day through the rails the ſcraps of broken 


ive me 


meat from their table; and ſometimes, when 


the weather is very cold, the coachman lets me 
lie in the ſtable, where the warmth. of zthe cat- 


* 


"tle: comforts me.?” Did you ever repreſent 
your caſe to the doctor, and does he know you 
" are the mother of his groom? O yes, Sir! 
he paid me what was due of his wages, which 
Was but a very little; but he never would do 


any thing more. O merciful Saviour of 


5 the world !”” ſaid Ned, „ is this man a teacher 

of thy religion, and does he preſume to call 
Himſelf by that name? Have Y ves 
ing in tlie county of Cork? „Ves, Sit, 
 faid ihe, 44 T have a brather, who, though a 
poor man, would, I believe, help me it I could 
. _ 5 . get. 


ou any friend liv- 


get 
ver 
mak 
clot 
will 


mil! 


wou 
beli. 
neas 
The 
thro 
inſt: 


own 


own. 


E 
get to him; but alas! Sir, it is ſo far off, I ne- 
ver could be able to walk it; and all that I can 
make by begging will not redeem my little 
clothes and carry me there.“ How much 
will redeem your clothes?“ ſaid he. Ten 


ſhillings, Sir,“ ſaid ſne. And how much a 


would carry you to Cork?“ About five more, I 
believe. Here, ſaid he, are two gui- 
neas. Go to your brother, and be happy. 
The poor aſteniſhed creature would have 
thrown herſelf upon her knees ; but he left her 
inſtantly, to ſpare her emotions, and to hide his 
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Hz walked for above an hour in the green 
before his friend arrived. Captain Rivers then 
propoſed to him to go beſpeak his regimentals, 
and afterwards. to take a view of the. college. 
When they came to the end of Grafton-ſtreet, 
He was ſtruck with admiration at the magnifi- 
cent colonnade which forms the front of the 
parliament. houſe, and which ſurpaſſes every 
thing of its kind in being. Yet he thought 
there was ſome awkwardneſs about the roof, 
and that if a baluſtrade, with ſtatues, had beengy 
added to it, it would have conſiderably increafed\ 
its beauty. He was charmed with the noble 
front of the univerfity, which is built in the fi- 
neſt taſte, and every way ſuited to the dignity 
of that diſtinguiſhed ſeat of learning. He could 
not help regretting, however, the want of a 
third building oppoſite the parliament-houſe, 
which would have completed three ſides, and 
_, which, if ever ſuch a thing ſhall be exected, 
will make College-green ſurpaſſingly beautiful. 
Neither could he conceal his indignation at the 
vile watch-houſe ſhouldering King William's 
ſtatue, and which he was aſtoniſhed the inhabi- 
tants would ſuffer to exiſt an hour. Nor did 
_ he much admire: the. ſtatue. itſelf, which he 
thought unworthy of the great hero it repre- 
ſented—and the horie in particular Tuch 7 5 50 
ON | | . 
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brute, that he would have diſgraced a brewer's 


dray. SEO. 


When he entered the college he was diſap- 


pointed. The buildings within did not anſwer 
the expectation he had formed from thoſe with- 
out. But it muſt be remembered they are not 
yet finiſhed ; and that their effect is hurt by 
many old buildings among them, which are in- 
. tended to be taken down. The old hall and the 
chapel he condemned, as altogether unworthy 


en à noble room, as he did alſo the new building 
oY oppoſite, which, was then erecting ;..but he ex- 
- ecrated the paltry taſte of its internal ornaments, 
a4 | which, he pronounced were only. proper for K 
- WW ftucco-thop. From hence they went to the li- 
. barg, the ved extent of which firſt druck his 
hey imagination; but when he had leifure to con- 


template its juſt proportion, its exgellent con- 


5 tecture, he Was loſt in admiration, | 
he then lament the ſordid parftmony of -thoſe 
who: built it who, to fave a few pounds, made 
zuſe of ſtone which had nothing to recommend 

tit but its being got upon their own eſtate, and 
which, now yielding to the weather, is every 
where mouldering away; ſo that in a few years 
hence its incomparable beauty will be no more 
From the library they went to the park, a plea- 


and ſhaded; with full-grown trees, for the recre- 
ation of the ſtudents: the elegant Jutle building 


but tlie preſs not being at work, lie could: not 
get in. The anatomy-houſe, which is appokite, 
hem are very valuable and curious in their kind, 
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of their ſituation ; but the new hall he thought 


trivance, and the exquiſite. beauty of its archi- _ 
oy. did 


Aant and extenſive field, ornamented with walks 
called the printing-liouſe there ſtruck his eye; 
diſguſted by its meanneſs; and not having much 


delire to examine its contents, though ſome of 
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he paſſed it by unnoticed. They continued {tau 
their walk to the end of the park; when Cap- to h 
tain Rivers having a key to the door which 8 
opens into Park- ſtreet, they paſſed through it, 
and in a few minutes afterwards found them- 
felves at home. i Coe e ee 
When they enquired about Lord Rivers, they 
were informed he was gone to the houſe, but 
that he intended being home to dinner. They 
now went to drefs, it being between three and 
four o'clock ;- and when this important buſineſs 
was ended, Ned went down to the drawing 
room, to contemplate in ſecret the charming 
picture with which he had been ſo much capti- 
vated the day before. He had been feaſting his 
eyes for ſome time, when he was joined by Cap- 
tain Rivers; and ſoon after his lordſhip arrived, 
bringing with him a friend, a member of par- 
liament, whom Ned had never feen before. 
The firſt view he had of this gentleman ſtruck 
him with veneration : his perſon was of the 
largeſt of what is called middle ſize, but adorn- 
ed by a juſt proportion, and a manly grace, 
Which made it perfectly genteel: his counte- 
nance was pleaſing, though it could not be 
called handſome; for his complexion was rather 
of the darkeſt; but an ineffable benignity beam- 
ed from his eyes, which ſtrongly expreſſed the 
_ ſentiments of his ſoul. His es which from 
_ - his earlieſt youth had been cultivated with the 
higheſt care, was à rich treaſury of every thing 
which could adorn or exalt a man—the Mules 
Were all his own—«his poems, particularly thoſe 
of tlie tender kind, which were written when 
he was but a youth, were among the beſt, if not 
abſolutely the beſt: that ever were compoſed in 
any language. His judgment in painting was 
profound; and his execution in that elegant art 
F (taught 
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not overbear you like a torrent; but it fe 
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| (taught him only by nature) was almoſt equal 


to his judgment. He did not ſing, though his. 
voice was melodious; but when he ſpoke, the 
power of his eloquence was irreſiſtible: Hit did 
like 
the dews of heaven; it penetrated to the\heart, 
where it at once convinced the underſtanding, 
and captivated the ſoul.— But great as were the _ 
powers of his mind, the virtues of his heart 
were ſtill greater. His devotion was warm, with- | 
out being ſuperſtitious—his morals were pure, 
without being auſtere—his benevolence was 
bounded only by the creation—and he fell ſhort 


of being perfect only by being human. 


Such was the man to whom Ned was now ein- 
troduced. To deſcribe the evening which he 
paſſed in his ſociety, exceeds all the powers of 
my pen. The impreſſion which it made on his 


mind will never be worn out, while memory 


holds her ſeat : happy that he once ſaw him; 


unhappy only in this, that he never ſaw him 


again; for, alas! how ſhall T relate it? this ex-= - 
alted character is no more. Soon after this, 
whilſt yet in the prime of life, he roſe to the 
dignity of a chief judge: but in the very mo- 
ment of his exaltation he received a wound, 
which, to a heart like his, was incurable. The 
partner of his ſoul was taken from him; and, 
with her periſhed all his joys. From this mo- 
ment he declined: not in the powers of his 
mind, for theſe were tranſcendent to the laſt ;- 
and all his conduct as a judge was equal to what 
the world expeced :—but the pillars of his con- 
ſtitution were ſhaken, and could not long ſuſtain. 


| the weight of that affliction with which he was 


* . 


ſecretly conſumed. 


- Whilſt engaged in the diſcharge of his duty, 


adminiſtering juſtice in a remote part of the 
ESP : kingdom, 


= 


IE 


kingdom, he ſickened, and in a few days ex- 
pired. The effuſion of heart-felt ſorrow which 
was poured upon his temb exceeded what was 
ever ſhed for man before. His body 1s in the 
| dn embalmed by the tears of his country 
1is memory and his fame will live for ever! 
Oh ſpirit of the immortal Burgh who art 
not loſt, but only tranſlated to thy native heaven; 
look down from thy empyrean manſon, and be- 
hold thy weeping country—be till its guardian 
angel-—drop to us thy mantle of impregnable in- 
tegrity, and impart with it ſome, portion of thy 
_ tranſcendent worth e 


af 


# 1 
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[We haye given this Chapter to our Readers, agreeable to the 
London Edition, not thinking ourſelves at Liberty to vary in. the 
. ſmalleſt Particular from the Author, We think, however, that he 
is rather ſevere in ſome of his Criticiſms, and unjuſt in others; 
but it muſt be recollected, that his Scene is laid ſome Years back, 
and that Dublin hath ſince been greatly improved, The Watch- 
heuſe he complains of, as diſgricing King Wilfiam's Statue, no 
longer cxiſts ; but in its Place a handſome Fountain has been erect- 
ed. With reſpe& to the King's Horſe, we do not think it is a 
clumſy Brute, but a juſt repreſentation of what it was deſigned for, 
a CHarcer or WAR-HoxsE, befitting the great Monarch who 
ſo gracefully beſtrides it. © © © | n 
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HAP. XXVI. 


1 converſation of men of acknowledged 
virtue uſually leaves an impreſſion on every in- 
genuous mind, that does not ſpeedily wear out; 
nor would it be poſſible for the moſt. profligate 
character, while he retained any ſenſe or judg- 
ment at all, to be often in the company of ſuch 
without improving his morals, and in the end 
perhaps becoming a proſelyte to that virtue 
which wants only to be known, to be adored. — 
Lord Rivers was far from being abandoned, 
though deeply immerſed in faſhionable diſſipa- 
ions: his honour was unimpeached; and though 
his ſentiments on religion were not clear, or de- 
termined, yet he never went into the monſtrous 


impiety of blaſpheming the object of it, nor, 
where he had any controul, permitted it to bg -_ 


ridiculed in his preſence: his morals too, though 
not ſtrictly evangelical, were however ſuch as 


did not diſgrace him in the eye of the public; 


nor would the moſt orthodox biſhop have re- 
fuſed: him for a ſon-in-law, had he done his 
daughter the honour to addreſs her. The jen-⸗ 
timents of the exalted character with whom he 
ſpent the laſt evening ſunk deep into his heart, 
and had already elevated his mind ſo far that he 


could not immediately reliſh the ſociety, at his 


club, and he actually entertained thoughts af 


witkdrawing from it altogether. Has conſtitu · 
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r 
tion too began to feel the good effects of his ab- - wh 


Raining from it; for, as he now kept more re- its 
gular hours, his ſpirits and his appetite returned. pre 
fuſtead of going to bed at four or five in the Ne 
morning, he now propoſed to riſe at that hour, nat 
and to take Ned with him in his phaeton, and hel 
make a little tour through thote beautiful part; D. 

of the counties of Dublin and Wicklow, which ts 

lie in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. lin 

s Captain Rivers was to accompany them on TR 
. horſeback.” Ihęy ſet out for the Dargle at hi; 
about five G clock in the morning, and Lord thi 
Rivers had the pleafure to fee the ſun rife: for - 
the firſt time ſince he wWas a ſchool-boy. The W 
novelty of this .oWe&t: had a wonderful effect fre 
upon his ipirits2thouply the Captain and Ned, 30 
to Whom it Was mere familiar, felt nothing ex- W. 
traordinary, except the whetting of their appe- 0 

- tite by the keenneſs of the morning air, in * 

- which ſenſation lis lordſhip alſo partook, and iti 
experienced for the firſt time in his recollection he 
how excellent a ſauce is hunger. They arrived th 
at a little village about eight, for they went to 
pPurpoſely a circuitons road; and here his lord- L 
hip found ſuck tea, butter and bread, as he was b. 
aſtoniſhed the metropolis could. not afford; but 
which was ilideed indebted for its fuperior ex- Ta 
eellence emtirely to his ride. Fromm hence they a 
got tothe Dargie about ten: the ſeaſon was not b; 
vet jufhcrently advanced to ſhew tis charming de 
dell in its full beauty; though perhaps What it P. 


Wanted in the richnefs and variety of its, foliage 
was more than made amends. for by the redun- 
dance of its water. For the brook which mor- ul 
mours through. it in the fummer, was now: a, tor- 0 
rent, tumbling over hie rocks with. irreſiſtible = 
nage, and noaring a wong the caverns, from 
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5 Whence it ſent up a foamy miſt, which marked 


its courſe, and gave a hoary majeſty to the awful 
precipices that frowned above it. Though 
Ned was accuſtomed to the grandeſt views of 
nature in his own country, yet he could not 
help being ſtruck with the e ſcenery of the 


Dargle, which, adorned by the elegant taſte of 
its proprietor, unites the beautiful to the ſub- 


9 


They paſſed a couple of hours here with the 
higheſt ſatisfaCtion, and then proceeded through 
the ſweet village of Tinnehinch to Powerſcourt. 


Here a new ſcene prefented itſelf: The river, 


which was ſwollen by the late rains, tumbled 
from its lofty bed down a perpendicular rock 
300 feet high, and exhibited to the eye a torrent 
whiter than ſnow, and crumbled as it were into 
powder by the reſiſtance of the air, from the 
great height from which it fell—it precipitated 


_ itſelf with ſuch force from the precipice; that a. 


herd.of .deer, which were juſt then rouſed from. 
the neighbouring toreits, paſſed ſafe between the 


torrent and the rock from which it fell. Had 


Louis the XIVth beheld this ſcene he would 
have been aſhamed of thoſe ridiculous water- ' 
works which coſt him ſuch enormous ſums: to 
raiſe at Verſailles, and which none but children 
and French. courtiers can admire; he would 
have deſpiſed the tawdry ornaments ef his gar- 
dens, and gladly exchanged his palace for thus. 


* 


park. 


Atter a charming ride of four hours, during 


which. they were entertamed with a variety of 


noble objects, they returned to Tinnchinen to 


dinner, where they regaled themſelves on moun- 


tain mutton not inferior to that of Wales. In 
dhe evening they ſet. forward. for the town. 


They 


N 


— 


1 
| 75 cottager informed them there was one Mr. P 


Frainger in the neighbourhood, who rented a A 

little farm, and was yery good to all the poor 00 
people near him; but he lived entirely alone, WM h 
excepting his daughter and one ſervant, and ne- 

ver viſited any company. As neceſſity has no 248 
law, they determined to- make trial of his hoſ- -R 
pitality, and to leave the ſervants and horſes to- =. 

_ gether with the broken phaeton where they a 
were, until they ſhould know whether they = 
could be received or not at Mr. Grainger's ; la 
and in caſe they could not, they determined to 0h 
ride the horſes e e to eee and 3 
leave the carriage in the road till the morning. al 
They now ſet forward to Mr. Grainger's, un- th 
5 der the conduct of the poor man who had in- A 
formed them of him: it was not above a quar- th 
ter of a mile to the houſe, but the way was ſo WM WV 
intricate through. the, mazes of a thick Wood, in of 
which it was emboſomed, that they thought, Pa 

if it even had been day, they never could have 83 
found it out without the help of a guide. At an 
-laſt the bark ing of a dog, and ch- ghmmering G 

of a light through the trees, informed them W. 
they approached. it. A little Chineſe paling en 
ſtoppe their way, and the fragrance, of ſome ad 

8 Wall- flowers, and other early. bloſſoms which de 
Were exhaling their odours to the nightly dew, o 
refreſhed their ſenſes, and gave them no unjult ſec 
opinion of the beneyolence of the perſon they ga 
Were going to viſit. They knocked. gently at 20 
the door, which was opened by Mr. Grainger ole 
bdimſelf, Who, hearing their diſtreſs, aflured _ 
them they ſhould be * heartily welcome to lay 
Whatever his houſe. could afford; which how- | of 
ever, he ſaid, he was obliged to confeſs, was Ju- „ 

Ye more than ſhelter from the night air, and fe⸗ 


* 
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plainer fare than he believed from their appear- 


- ance they were accuſtomed to. He ordered the 


cottager too to bring the horſes and ſervants to the 
houſe, but the phaeton was obliged to be left 
where it was till the morning. 


Mr. Grainger now conducted his gueſts into 
a little parlour, which was a miniature model of 


perfect elegance. The walls were papered with 
a pale blue paper, divided into twelve compart- 
ments; on which were painted as many oval 
landſcapes, repreſenting. the twelve months of 
the year, each ſurrounded with a wreath of fruits 


and flowers, . exquiſitely coloured from nature, 


and adapted to the month to which it belonged; 


the whole ſeemed ſuſpended from the ceiling b 


a running feſtoon. The perfect cleanlineſs of 
the room, and the cheerful blaze of a wood, fire, 
which bad been newly heaped on, gave an air 


of comfort to the whole that was not to be ſur- 


paſſed :—but the brighteſt ornament of this ele- 
gant-Iittle apartment was the artiſt who contrived 
and executed it, and who was no other than Mr. 
Grainger's daughter. She roſe up from a ſettee, 
whereon ſhe was fitting, when the gentlemen 
entered; and diſplayed the moſt elegant figure, 


added to the moſt beautiful countenance, ten- 


dered ſtill more charming by an air of deep miſ- 
fortune that was diffuted over it. She was dref- 
ſed in white cambrick trimmed with black 
gauze; and at her feet was a little boy with the 
countenance. of a cherubim, about three years 
old. All the gentlemen were {truck with nearly 


the lame feelings when they beheld her:—they 


ſaw. ſhe was unbappy, and that alone was ſuffi: 
cient to make her yenerable in their eyes; but 


then her grief Was impreſſed upon fuch lovely 


features, 
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rows, and filled them at once with tenderneſs 


and reſpect. As Mr. Grainger however did not 
introduce her to them, they only bowed to her 


as they entered, and paſſed to their places by che 


fire-fide. They were not long ſeated when the 


little boy ran to Ned, and, looking up to his 
face with a ſmile that might become an angel, 


aſked him to take him on his knee.—Mr. 


Grainger would have prevented him from being 


troubleſome ; but Ned, whoſe heart was ever 
open to tender ſenſations, begged he might be 
ahem ok to keep him; and, taking the child in 


reſiſtible attraction of artleſs innocence would 


have won a far leſs affectionate heart than Ed- 
 ward's ; but in his they funk ſo deep as made an 


impreſſion hardly ever to be eraſed, and filled 


him with a paſſion for the child which could 


only be exceeded by that of a parent. Mr. 
S now aſked the gentlemen if they could 
like a, diſh of tea; for 1 frankly confeſs to 


you,” Taid he, „I hever drink wine, and there 


that it would be no diſappointment to them, and 
they ſhould prefer.tea though the wine were in 


15 Not ,a drop in the houſe,” They all declared 


their option. Then, Nancy, my dear,” 


ſaid he to his daughter, „ you will be fo: good 


1 to get us ſome. Yes, ſurely, ir, ſaid 


5 le t 72 14 , 
_ Heman's Knee, 4. 


he, immediately.“ She then roſe to go 
about it; when turning to the child, Come, 
Ch arles,” Taid he, my dear, will you come 
2 ong with me, and; do not. trouble the gentle- 
man an longer . No, mamma,“ xreplied 
the Þild. % If you will let me ſtay on this gen- 
8 1 promite not to'be'trouble- 


ot FOTOS | 


is arms, he prefſed him to his boſom and kiſ- 
ſed him, which the infant as eagerly returned, 
claſping his little arms about his neck. The ir- 
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ſome.” Ned now joined in the requeſt, which 


ſhe immediately complied with, and retired. A 
filence of a few minutes now enſued—when 
Lord Rivers fixing his eye on Mr. Grainger, 
am ſure, - faid he, Mr. A “ 
have had the happineſs of knowing you before 
though it is ſo many years ſince, that I muſt 
be grown out of your recollection.”” I pro- 
teſt, fir,“ ſaid Mr. Grainger, it is very poſ- 
ſible; but I do not recollect ever having had 
that honour.”” I remember, faid his lord- 
ſhip, ** fourteen years ago, when I was a little 
boy, to have had the pleaſure of ſeeing you at 
Mr. Donellan's, when you and I were the only 
two, except the huntfman, that were in at the 


death of a hare.” «+ Blefs me! ſaid Mr. 


Grainger, „are you Lord Rivers, eldeſt ſon te 


the Earl of Kavenſdale? “ Yes, indeed,” 
fail his lordfhip ; « ] am the very man, and 


this is my brother, (introducing the captain); 


and this is Mr. Evans, a gentleman from Wales, 
whom [I love and reſpect as a brother, though 1 
have but very lately had the pleaſure of his ac- 
quaintance.?* #5 Then FE affure your lordſhip,”? 
faid Mr. Grainger, there are no three gen- 
tlemen in the kingdom, that I ſhould be happier 
to fee in this houſe; for I love and honour your 
father, and have many perfonal and great ohli- 


gations to him.” „But what in the world, 


laid Lord Rivers, „has brought you to this ſe- 
queſtered ſpot? and why do you bury yourfell 
in this ſolitude, and ſuffer your Jovely davghiter 
to conſume her days in a hermitage?* +0 2» 
andi jubes renovare Ale n, kai Mr. 
Grainger; „ butT will tell you all.” — The ten- 
San now coming in, put an ent 100 dif- 


©, and here We will altg Put en end te the 
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HAP. XXVII. 


van the converſation at tea- tables 
has ſeldom any thing to recommend it, and is 
even too often liable to the juſt cenſure of being 
uncHlaritable as well as ſtupid, yet we can aſſure 
the reader this tea-table was an exception, and 
that nothing paſſed at it inconſiſtent with the 
pureſt ſentiments of religion, and the moft con- 
ſummate elegance of manners. When the 
things were removed the lady retired, and gave 
Mr. Grainger an opportunity of gratifying Lord 


Rivers's curioſity in the following words. 
The deep misfortune of my life, of-which 


Your lordſhip ſeems ignorant, though the world 
s long ſince been in poſſeſſion of it, and which 
has compelled me — myſelf in theſe ſhades, 
Was in its own nature fo afflicting, and embit- 
. tered by ſo many fatal conſequences, that if my 
life had not been neceſſary for the protection of 
that dear innocent victim who has juſt now left 
the room, I doubt whether philoſophy, or even 
religion itſelf, would have been able, to reſtrain 
my hands from doing violence to myſelf. At 
1 I 1 Likes SES L244 5 » 18271 Bt 4 —— LEW 
the time your lordſhip remembers to have Teen 
me at: Mr. Donellan's, there was not in the 
| Kingdom a man more diſengaged, from ſotrow, 
not more contented with his fituation ' than my- 


# 


fei. Eaſy in my curcumſtances, bleſt in the gen 
affection of the beſt of wives, happy in the | -thox 
growing virtues of my children, beloved W Sac 


N 
8 
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neighbours, at peace with all the world, and 
with myſelf; my. hours ſeemed winged with 
down, and imagination could hardly fuggeſt a 


with, the accompliſhment of which coul Tenn 


increaſe my happineſs. But in the midſt of lite 
we are in death; and it is not given to mortals 
to drink the cup of joy unmixed. The bitter 


ingredients with which mine was daſhed, de- 
rived additional acrimony from my not being ac- 


cuſtomed to them. My little eſtate, which had 
deſcended to me from many anceſtors, was 
about Zool. of yearly value: it was ſeated in one 
of the lovelieſt ſpots that nature in theſe climates 


can produce ; and as we had always farmed it 


ourſelves, it had received from art thoſe gentle 


aſſiſtances which ſerve to embelliſh nature wich- 


out diſguiſing her, and was univerſally allowed 


to be a model of rural neatneſs and ſimplicity. 


In this happy abode of peace and tranquillity I” 
lived ſupremely bleſt, With my wife, my daugh- 


ter, and my ſon; and ob | might ſtill have 
lived, if a viper whom I had taken into my bo- 
ſom had not flung me to death.”” <4 Who 


could that wretch be?“ interrupted Lord Ri- 


vers. Your lordſhip knows him too well, 


replied Mr. Grainger; or rather you do not 


know him, or I am perſuaded you would not 


acknowledge his acquaintance.—It was hang * 
p-8-” 


Nettlefield, of Nettlepark, near your lor 


* 


eſtate.” . What! Jack Nettlefield ' faid his 

lordſhip V ou ſurpriſe me i thought him an 

honeſt fellow as any in the kingdom, and ver, 

much of a gentleman.”' . Heh { | 

of the qualities, ſaid Mr. Grainger, which 

form part of the compolition of a modern fins 

gentleman, but which, however they may be 

chought of in the world, are in reality the dif- 

| grace of human nature, and more pernicious to 
ES | p23  Tociety 


* 


as indeed ſome 


* 


— 
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ſociety by a thouſand degrees than many of 
_ thoſe crimes for which we daily hang the 
wretches who perpetrate them. The petty 
- thief, who ſteals my theep, is condemned to the 


\gallows;—but the villain who has hereaved me 


of my wife—who has robbed my daughter of 
her Honour, and my ſon of his life+who has 
*torn from me all that 1 held dear in nature, and 
repaid my kindneſs with this baſe ingratitude— 
fill lives carefled by the world, and even ho- 
noured with a commiſſion from his ſovereign.” 


„ Good God'! you amaze me] faid Lord Ri- 


vers; © 1 never heard of this before. Your 
lordſhip was on your travels,” ſaid Mr. Grain- 


ger, when it happened; and I am not of 


conſequence enough to be the ſubject of conver- 
ſat ion beyond the circle of my own friends. It 
is now five years fince Mr. Netileſield, who 
bad juſt then got his firſt commiſſion, came 
down with a party of his regiment, and was 
"quartered in'a country town in my neighbour- 
Hood. 1 always made a point of chewing every 
__ - eivility in my power to the gentlemen of the 
army, and never had occaton to repent of my 
"hoſpitality to any ſtranger but himſelf. 1 afked 
him to my houſe, and he was often there, both 
alone aud alſo with the other gentlemen of his 
Corps. For a long time I confidered him as a 
| e amiable young man; till 2 
*nearer acquaintance, brought on by an act ot 
 *Eindneſs of my own, developed his whole cha- 
racer, and plunged me into irremediable grief, 
Wien can ceaſe only in the grave 
le had been one day dining with me, 
| 1 With ſome other LNG cath in che neigh⸗ 
bourhood; when returning to his quarters in 
he evening, he was arreſted within a quarter 
Vo of a mile of my houſe, for a gebe ol. 301. at the 
len ß 


3 


2 by ; 
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him directly; when 


nuniverſity. 


5 . 1 
ſuit of a taylor in Dublin, I very ſoon heard 
of it; for they carried him to a little ale-houſe 
hard by, by way of a ſpunging-houſe; and 


from thence word was immediately brought to 


me. I was. forry ſuch an affront thould be of- 
fered to him ſo near my own doors, and fron, 
which he had fo lately parted, and I waited on. 

L found means to reſcue. 
him from the harpies of the law, by paying 
part of the debt, and joining with hun as a 4 
rity for the remainder : and this diſagreeable bu- 
ſineſs being over, I carried him back to my 
houſe, and invited him to ſtay there till he wrote 
to his father, and got ſome remittances from 


him to pay his debts and ſet him on his legs 


1 . F 
iis the mean time my fon came from the 
college to paſs the long vacation: he had been 
there three years, where [ intended to educate 
him for the church; and was then in his twen- 
tieth y&ar—not above a year younger than Net- 


tlefield himſelf. The two young men were de- 
lighted. with each other; and as N ettlefield had 


all the manners of a mam of faſhion, and many 
of their accompliſhments too, I Was unhappily 


pleaſed with the connection, thinking. it Would 


poliſh that ruſticity in my ſon, which a country 
education had cauſed; and which could hardly 


N 


be corrected in the learned retirement of the 


About three weeks elapſed before Mr. 
Nettlefield heard from his father. During all 
this time he behayed with ſuch delicate attention 


to my wife and daughter, ſuch manly'fieedom - 
_ o'mylelt,.tuch opengeſs and attachment tomy 
_ tons; that he eſtabliſhed himſelf in the good 
Sraces of all the family. He repaid me the mo- 
_ ney I had advanced for him, and received in re- 


durn 
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turn a cordial and general invitation to my houſe. 


As 1 8 lordſhip is acquainted with him, you 
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need not be told that he is handfome in his per- 
ſon, and that among his accompliſhments may 
be reckoned a perfect knowledge in muſic, and 
a very correct taſte for drawing. My poor girl, 


whom you have ſeen here this evening, was en- 


thuſiaſtically fond of both theſe amuſements, and 
never ſeemed ſo happy as when Mr. Nettlefield 
came to the houſe, that ſhe might benefit by 
his critical knowledge and mdifutable excel- 


lence in both of them; nor did he loſe ſo good 


an opportunity of recommending himſelf to the 
favour of a beautiful girl. He ſpent hours with 


her, but always in the company of her mother, 
forming her taſte, correcting her drawings, 
praiſing her talents, and paying her on every 
occaſion the moſt aſſiduous attention and reſpect. 
As my wife was conſtantly preſent whenever 


they were together, I had not the ſmalleſt ap- 


prehenſion on that account; and if Mr. Net- 
tlefield felt an honourable paſhon for my daugh- 
ter, I hardly knew a young man I ſhould have 
more willingly beſtowed her on; as I had the 


beſt opinion both of his head and heart, and 
knew that his fortune, on his father's death, 


would be equal to any thing that I could give 
with my daughter. I perceived therefore their 
mutual attachment without uneafineſs; and it 
helped to endear the young man to me ſtill more. 
My wife too had conceived for him the warmeſt 

| 41 8 and ſo ſucceſsfully had he paid his 
court to her, that I believe ſhe would rather 


have given him her daughter, than to any peer 


in the three kingdoms. | © „ 
At length Mr. Nettlefield broke the affair 
to me; when I told him, that if his father and 
mother gave their conſent, and would give BON 


. 
1 
, 
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a ſuitable preſent maintenance, I ſhould have 
no objection; but unleſs that was the caſe, it 
would be highly imprudent in both parties, and 
what I could never agree to. He acquieſced in 
all this, and was from that time received as an 
intended ſon-in-law. To this time I believe he 
was fincere ; and had his father agreed to the 
match, perhaps all had been well :—but the old 

entlemar would not advance a ſhilling beyond 
[Fa pay, and moreover bade him aſpire to larger 
fortunes and nobler connections. When he 
diſcloſed this to me, he ſeemed overwhelmed 
with afffiction; but urged me to conſent to his 


union notwithſtanding; declaring his paſſion to 


be unalterable, that his love would beget pru- 
dence, that he had enough to ſatisfy preſent 
wants, and that his father could not prevent his 


ſucceeding to his fortune whenever Heaven 


ſhould be fo indulgent as to take him away 1 
ſharply reprimanded him for this laſt ſpeech - ſo 
undutiful in a ſon—and ſo devoid; as I thought, 
of every feeling of natural affection ; and I af- 
ſared him, that as I never could approve of 
ſtealing a man's child myſelf, ſo I never would 


be acceſſary to it in another, nor ſuffer my 


danghter to intrude into wy family without the 
conſent and unequivocal deſire of the heads of 
He ſubmitted in appearance to my deter- 
mination ; but deſired to be {till received as my 
friend, if I would not permit him to continue 


* 


as a lover. To this I very imprudently con- 


ſented; though, as he had never done any thing 


10 offend me, but on the contrary had paid us 


all the utmoſt attention, I hardly think yet that 


I could with propriety have refuſed him. 


As a friend therefore he continued to viſit 


us; but, oh ! how he abuſed this ſacred name 


= 


you ſhall. hear. His attachment, or rather his 
pretended attachment, to my daughter ſtill con- 
tinued; but he had art enough to put on a diſ- 
tance of behaviour before me, to make me ſup- 
poſe he had dropped all thoughts of her, at leaſt 
for the preſent; and the more effectually to 
blind me, his viſits* became leſs frequent. But 
though his open attentions were leſs, his ſecret 
aſſiduities were doubled; and having completely 
gained the affections of my daughter, he had 
the addreſs to gain her mother alſo to his party; 
and the, ſwayed by the entreaties of her poor 


child, to whom ſhe could refuſe nothing, rely- 


ing upon his honour, and knowing that I myſelf 
had a good opinion of him, moſt imprudently, 
and moſt unhappily, conſented-to a private mar- 
riage between them; which ſhe, ſanctioned by 
her preſence, and which was celebrated by 2 
Popiſh prieſt ſince gone abroad. To cut ſhort 
_ this unhappy ſtory, which I never think of but 
it harrows up my foul, and to ſpare your lord- 
ſhip the fatigue of liſtening to o melancholy a 
detail, you muſt ſuppoſe every thing unfortu- 
nate to follow. In a few months he went home 
to his father's, leaving my daughter pregnant of 
the little boy you ſaw here this evening. He 
had there the baſeneſs to deny his marriage 
which being ſolemnized by a Popith prieſt, is 
not, I believe, ſtrictly legal by the laws of this 
country. My ſon, who could not brook the 

_ - andignity offered to his faſter, flew. to revenge 
the inſult, and challenged him to the field. 
Even in the baſe foul of Nettlefield courage. 15 
not wanting: he accepted the challenge, and 
kill prevailed over juſtice; for my generous and 
Ballant boy, the pride of my life, and whom iy 

_ = heaped to be the ſtaff of my age, tell by the brit | 4 
Fre. My daughter went diſtracted; Suck com. 


3 55 plicated 


enough to neglect your daughter? 
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plicated miſeries were too much for a parent's 


Heart to bear. My poor wife ſugk under them; 


ſhe blamed herſelf for all her misfortunes, called 


herſelf the murdereſs of her ſon; and giving up 


entirely to an unavailing but too juſt a Torrow, 
it ae on a paralytic ſtroke, which finall. 


relieved her from all afflictions. At the time of 


by wife's death my daughter was in the delirium 
I | 


a raging fever, into which ſhe fell upon 


hearing her poor brother's fate—and it was four 
months before ſhe recovered the uſe of her rea- 


ſon. She was then delivered of a ſon, who, 
ſtrange to tell, was then as fine an infant, and 


continues to be ſo, as is any where to be ſeen. 
The maternal feelings, which Nature for the 


wiſeſt purpoſes has planted in every female heart, 


ſoftened the afflictions of my unhappy daughter, 
'by dividing her cares; and when 
little innocent in her arms, the nerves of my 
heart vibrated, and I could not help pitying the 


beheld the 


child of _ miſery, though it was Nettlefield's. 
"Though it was his, it was 
alſo; and, all unconſcious of its farher's crimes, 
was itſelf doomed to ſuffer by his villainies. I 
took. it therefore to my boſom ;. and, as far as 
his tender age will allow, he repays my kind- 


et my daughter's 


neſs with gratitude and affection. As ſoon as 


my daughter recovered, I reſolved to quit for 


ever a place which had been the ſcene of ſo 


many aflictions, and which, fince the death of 


my ton, had loſt the attractions it formerly had 


for me; neither could I bear the coldneſs and 
neglect with which I perceived ſome of the la- 
dies who had formerly been our friends, began 
to treat my poor girl. Good God] inter- 


rupted Lord Rivers, was any 8 
| Ces, in- 


deed, Taid Mr. Grainger, © many—the deli- 
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cacy of the female character ſhrinks before the 
ſmalleſt breath of ſcandal, however undeſerved.” 


«© True, ſaid Lord Rivers; but where the 


heart has never erred,” and where an innocent 
girl fell a prey to the art of a baſe villain, and 
neither did nor intended any ill, the women of 
virtue ſhould have leagued in her defence; and, 
inſtead of affecting to ſhun her, they ſhould 
have puniſhed, with the moſt marked contempt, 
the wretch who: took advantage of her inexpe- 
rience, and not have broken the already bruiſed 
reed. — The world, my Lord,”* replied Mr. 
Grainger, are in general ſo ſelfiſh, that they 
"commonly rejoice in the calamities of others; 
'becauſe of the favourable compariſon it gives 
them an opportunity of making of heaven 
in their own exemption, The compaſſion 
therefore of moſt people is more mortifying, 
and even more malignant, than their hatred; and 
ſuch indeed my poor daughter and I found it.“ 
IJ am ſorry for it,” replied Lord Rivers; 
„ ſorry for your ſake, and ſorry there ſhould 
be ſo much depravity in the human heart: but 
EY can ſay this much, Mr. Grainger, that I am 
ſo ſenſible of the worth and innocence of your 


daughter, and ſo enraged at the baſe indignity 
that has been offered her, that I can aſſure you 


of the protection of all my family; and that ! 
am certain Lady Cecilia, my ſiſter, will joy- 

fully contribute few lea e ſooth the ſor- 
rows and avenge the cauſe of injured inno- 
cence. I know the goodneſs of all' your 


ai, replied Mr. Grainger - „ and I am 


overwhelmed with gratitude for your Lordſhip's 
"generous. and noble friendihip. The world is 
by in the praiſes of Lady-Cecilia, and I am 


fſenſible that whotfoever ſhe honours with her 


"countenance will be every where reipecled. But 
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owed in the world, I placed the remainder out 
on government ſecurities, Soon after, in look - 
ing for a country retirement, I happened on 
this little ſpot; which being to be let, I imme- 
diately took it on a twenty one years leaſe; fout 


E 


I fear it is too late. My poor 
broke. I know this world has no longer any 


1 f 1 
girl's heart is 
allurements for her—her affections are now 
placed where they will never be again difap- 
Pte - and haſtening, as ſhe thinks, and as I 
lo myſelf believe, to the manſions of eternity, 


cannot wiſh to deaden her ſublime ardour, or 
call back her deſires to . which ſhe muſt 


ſoon leave, and from which ſhe is already 
weaned,” “ Pho, pho !?*. ſaid Lord Rivers; 
e theſe are the melancholy ſuggeſtions of your 
hermitage.; Your daughter is an angel, but 


ry 


we will not let her return to her native ſkies till 
we ſee a little more of her. When we get her 


from theſe melancholy glooms to the ' cheerful 
ſcenes of Ravenſdale, we will make. her heart 
whole again; and I truſt you have both of you 
many years yet before you of health and happi- 


ee 
laid Mr. Grainger ; „ but I can * 


lordſhip they are ineffectual. I ſubmit indeed, 


as I ought, with all poſſible reſignation to the 
chaſtening of my Maker; but as for happineſs, 
it is not in the power of this world to give it me 


otherwiſe ; but in the mean time continue your 


ſtory, for I feel myſelf intereſted in whatever 


befalls Ne 4, have. {ſcarce any thing to 
add, replied Mr. Grainger: I grew'milera- 


ble as I told you in the country, and reſolved to 


retire from all ſcenes, which could revive the 


memory of my misforrunes. I therefore fold 


my eſtate ; and having paid off every debt I 
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of which are now elapſed. I have a few acres 
of ground, which ſupply: me with milk and 
butter; and a ſmall garden, the dreſſing of which 
is my only buſineſs out of doors. My daughter 
too feels a complacency in adorning it with 
ſhrubs and flowers; and whenever the weather 
permits, we unite our labours, and ſooth our 


ſorrows together. Mufic and drawing, together 


with the neceſſary attention to her little boy, 
employ her hours within, except thoſe ſhe con- 
ſecrates to devotion ; and thefe are a large por- 
tion of her time. Thus, my lord, I have told 
pou my whole ſtory. Few and'evil have the 
days of our years been ; but we look forward to 
the time when all tears ſhall be wiped from our 
eyes, and we wait for it with patience and with 

hope. In the mean time the molt pleaſing cir- 


cumſtance that has ever occurred to me fince I 


came to chis retreat, is the honour of ſeein 
your lordſhip and cheſe gentlemen here; and 7 
beg of you to let my fincerity in this declaration 
make 'amends for the indifference of the enter- 
tainment I have to give you,” © 
The gentlemen all expreſſed the warmeſt 
| feriſe of Mr. Grainger's politeneſs and hoſpita- 
ey; they were glad of the accident which had 
made them scquainted; they were ſincerely in- 
tereſted in thę affecting narrative they had juſt 
heard; in ſeveral paſſages of which, poor Ned 
hat teſtified the quickneſs of his feelings, by 
that fuffakon of countenance which the lively 
emotions of pity and reſentment had alternately 
and viftbly produced. Mr. Grainger Had per- 
teived how much hewas affected; from which 
„Sircumſtance, and His 'Freat attention to little 
Oharles, e had Already conceived a Warm pre- 
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HPolleſhon in his favour. The relt of the even 
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1 
ing was ſpent in a general and animated conver- 
ſation. Mrs. Nettlefield, or Miſs Grainger, 
whichever the reader pleaſes to call her, did not 
again make her appearance. She ſent in to 
them, however, a {mall but elegant repaſt about 
ten o'clock ; and before twelve they all retired 
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/Þ us affecting narrative, however, which 
Ned had juſt heard; the innocence, the beauty, 
andthe misfortunes of the lovely girl who was 

the ſubject of it, ſunk deep into his mind, and 

for a long time , baniſhed fleep. from his eyes. 
Good heavens l' he cried, can merciful 
Providence , prefide over this world, and ſuffer 
ſuch villainy to go unpuniſhed ? Shall the virtuous 
and the meek fink under the rod of the oppreſ- 
| for, and ſhall there be no after-reckoning to ſet 

theſe errors right ?—Impoſible ! Truth is im- 

mutable, and virtue muſt at laſt be happy. 
"« Verily therefore there is a reward for the 

Tighteous—doubtleſs there is a God that judgeth 
the earth.“ Had the heart of this young man 

been diſengaged, the lovely mourner whole ſor- 
rows he bewailed had certainly taken poſſeſſion 
of it: as it was, he gave her all he had to be- 
ſtow. Hey gave her pity in an, unbounded effu- 
- _ Hon; bur for its ſiſter, love, the purity of his 
* foul could know but one object, and from her 
he 875 ſwerved. To her then he reſigned his 

thoughts; and kiffing the locket, which by 
| wg it and by day was the inſeparable companion 
of his boſom, he gave himſelf up to the pleaſing 
Contemplation of the charming Cecilia, aud to 
ie "ſweet "_— that ere long he ſhould aCtually 
VYehold thoſe beauties which were ſcarce ever ab- 
Ein from” his imagination. Sleep, "who is in 


r 


cheru Charles in his hand; and bendin 15 his 
knees to Him before whom every knee ſho 


ver could diſcern your real intereſt. 


| Charfes with Kim. That ſweet. infant. 
taken an unaccountable attachment to 
5 bien on his part was lincerely rotyrneds * 
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vain invoked by the unhappy, e comes ; upalked to. 


the cheerful and ſerene. The placid ſoul of 


Edward was a reſidence ſuited to the tranquil 
deity; and he took full poſſeſſion of it till the 
monug ſun, and little Charles tickling him 


with a ſtraw, diſſolved his power. 
Ned ſprung from the couch on which he had 
been ſleeping (for the houſe did not afford beds 


for them all], and took his little favourite into 


the garden. It was neatneſs itſelf, adorned by 
the elegant taſte of her who preſided over it; 


and brought to his recollection the little peaceful 


dwelling where all, his days had flown. The 


heart of Edward was true to duty as well as to 


15 love and, though an officer, he did not diſdain 


to pray. He retired into an arbour, with the 


uld 
bow, he preſented a ſpectacle worthy the eye 
of Heaven to behold. He remembered his Cre- 
ator in the days of his youth ; ; and forgot not in 


his petitions either his father, or his mother, his 


friend or His miſtreſs—the afflicted mour ner for 
whoſe ſufferings he was grieved, nor the 55 
innocent whom he held in his hand, Smile, 5 


| pay | | laugh, ye profligate and profane ! ye wh 


now not the ſublime and. rapturoys enjoyment 


of devotion! Yet when the evil days come, and 
the years draw nigh which ſhall, have no plea- 

| ſute in them; cke will you; feel the want 0 
that friend Who alone can ſocth the it 
of age, or make ſoft, the pillow. of the bed of 


death hen will you deplore the folly 1 that ms 


Ned now returned' to the houſe, __ 15 


ing 
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was either Mr. Grainger or his ee unaf- 


fected with the tender ſenſibility he ſhewed both 
for them and the child. It was with. pain they 
faw the hour arrive when their amiable viſitors 
were to part: nor did Ned take his farewell kiſs 
of little Charles without mingling a manly tear 


with thoſe infant drops which plentifully be- 


dewed his little cheeks. He took him in his 


arms, and depoſited him in thoſe of his mother, 
Yowing at the fame time never to forget either 
their kindneſs or their misfortunes. Ihe phae- 

ton having been repaired by a blackſmith, Lord 
Rivers 498 his company Bf leave of Mr. Grain- 
ger, and, without any further accident, they 


all arrived ſafe in town. . 
When Ned went up to his room, he ordered 
David Morgan to be Fit to him; but great was 
his diftreſs when he was told that poor. fellow 
lay ſenfeleſs in his bed, unable to move, and 
very unlikely ever to rife again. Had David 
been only a common. ſervant, the heart of Ed- 
Ward would have been warmly intereſted in his 
fate; but he had been the playfellow of, his 
childhood, and often the companion of his ſports. 
ſince they grew to be men. He was his coun, 
tryman in a ſtrange land; and he had left his 
home, and his father's houſe, from a generous 
attachment to , ſhare the dangers and ow the 
fortunes of his young maſter.. Theſe were. con- 
nections that intereſted Ned more nearly in his 
BEA an which” made hin onder e Can ra- 
ther in the light of a friend than of a ſervant, 


He kaftened therefore to his bed-lide, to know 


the caule-of his diſtreſs, and to pour every balm 
into his wounds that they would admit of. 
VT en he ſaw him, he found they Waere indeed "a 
wounds, and that his 1 16 752 was thg effect of ill 
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dintely went to Lord Rivers ; and the fervanks 
wen ſummoned, the following ſtory came out:: 

One of the footmen, who it ſeems liked his 
pleafures as well as his betters, took advantage 
of my lords abſence,” to ſpend an evening with 


ſome others of his fraternity in company with 
their girls. They made choice, for this pur- 


poſe, of one of thoſe infamouſly convenient 


houfes, which; to the difgrace | of all 8 
ment, are ſuffered to exiſt in every capital in 
Europe. Poor David was "aſked to be of the 
party; and his paſſions being ſtronger than His 
diſcretion, he very readily conſented. His 
friend undertook to fee hi 

who was to give him her hand i in the dance, a 


whatever elfe he m * require into the bargaig. 
| e ee ſome ho 
8 


urs: with the accuſtomed 
licentiouſneſs of thoſe places, the whole com- 
pany ſat down to ſupper, Rere the flow of their 
wirits e e, exhilarated by copious and 
ſucceſſtve bowls of whiſky punch. The ſon of. 
St. David would not be 2 by any of the 
deſcendants of St. Patrick, nor did 92 ladies 
themſelves decline engaging in the conteſt, 56 
ing Equally che votaries bf Bacchus and Venus. 

Ir is poſhible, however, they might have paſfetl 
the evening without any miſunderflanding} hal 
not ſome new comers joined them when they. 
were pre fur . towards general jatow-' 
ication. * One of: theſe; 4'#ough and overbeat-. 
ing fellow, 828 to have ſome Previous a8. 
JENS with David's dulcinea, and, with - 
His uſual: impudence,. challenged her as his wiss. 
David was not ſo fimple as 10 be impbſed gn * 
2 ſt for ſe timid as Patizntly>te® for 

3 he Was meditating, eſpecially 


us - * 
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him, being in truth by far the more JA 


figure of the two: ſo that after ſome vollies of 
oaths and execrations, they came to more de- 
ſtructive weapons; and now diſcord took full 
poſſeſſion of thoſe hearts which ſo thortly before 


ſeemed perfectl united; and reaſon being deli - 


vered oyer to the cuſtody of whiſky, paſſion aſ- 

ſumed her place, and à general conteſt aroſe 
without any as 2 9 5 0 3 np iN ac- 
count. : 3 


16 1 0010 f poſibly i imagine that 1 * my 


readers could be entertained with a detail of -cir- 
cum ſtances ſo brutal and ſo diſguſting as now 
enſued, I might deſcribe a battle of no common 


Kind; but pafling by the proweſs of the inferior 


' combatank; "I mall only take notice of the un- 


ö fortunate Morgan who defended: his right With 


Aſtoniſhing: vigour and reſolution for a length of 
time, - confidering bow much liquor. he had 


forunk ; till at length the ruffan With enhbom he 


Was engaged, contrary to all rules of 

took up, Re candleſtick, which unhappily Rood 
do near him, and with alviolent ow on the 
Bead laid por David ſenſeleſs at his feet. The 


woman cried Murder} and this awful word tat 
ance produced ſilepce and the returi of the 


e The young fellow, who e ſeduoed 
avid into this company was ſuffieient 1 
its conſeguences toſ become per auge y ſober. 
He believed him actually dead; from the 
Anse of the wound, pod — great effuſion; of 
Mood, there) was the greateſt reaſon to believe 
Wat be: ſoon would be fo, if he was not ſo al- 
3 The villain who had: perpetrated the 
: 08 . of the ſame opinion; and thought it 


| Was füll time for him to decamp. The whole 8 
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man, who was the original cauſe of the cataſ- 
itraphe; had generoſity enough to remain with 
the body of David, and ſwore he would never 
Icave it though it ſhould bring him to the gal- 
lows. At length, however, they - diſcovered 
that David was not dead; and then Patrick con- 
veyed him in 'a fedan chair to Lord Rivers's, 
where he was put to bed, and where he attended 
bim with all the anxiety of a brother.... 
Lord Rivers was exceedingly diſtreſſed by this 
accident. His reſentment: roſe chiefly: againſt 
Patrick, whom he ordered into his preience 


Thou profligate ſcoundrel !*? ſaid he, “ how _ 


dare you preſume to go to your odious meetings, 
and to ſeduce the ſervant of my friend to be of 


* 


9 


c 8 | 


ont, of his preſence, ſo that he was forced to 
and comfort himſelf as well as he could with 


diſcretion. | 

His mark, bender, ds 2 ae i- 
preſſiog upon 255 lordſhip than the declamation 
of a hundred ſermens. He could not fail to be 
ſtruck wick its force and truth, and ſincerely to 
lament that his example had ſpread the contagion 


af vice to an extent that he little thought or 


Was aware of. 80 cixcumſped, ſhould the great 
ever be, in whole power it is to reform or cor- 
kupt a world, Ia the mean time no trouble. or 
| erf were ſpared to recover poor David, 
Late urs, the villain. who had given him 
- the wound.) Each as very inſtrumental in 
AFShis; he. did: at k cnow the man, but he was well 
_ equainted, with. the) girl, on whoſe, account the 
ſcvifle began. Lord Rivers himſelf condeſcended 
0 go ehe gifl, add, by diat of bribes. and 
momiſes of proteftion, obtained from her the 
1 bo Aren information, which Was, that . 
Was Reilly, and that the had been a ſmugg 
| the, poit.of Röb, Sbe cohid not, Or would 
nt, tell where. be ftaid , but by dink ef a pro- 
| — 7 A . ha 


En 40 


txred ores $pok lo Denies that nothing. 
could þe.geftidindy: aimed, ezcent-that:hig lite 


* * . WU anf MIA pro- 


Ie take the five guineas ; but Lord Rivers 
Was inexora ble. He ordered him immediately 


his fee, for the loſs of. a good. place by. his 5 | 
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blow. Ia afow nights information was given 
them by the girl, that Reilly was to ſup with 
her that night; when about ten o'clock Lord 
Rivers and the Captain, together with Ned 
Evans, and ſome proper officers of juſtice, 


made their appearance in her apartment. The 


altonithed Reilly was amazed —vyet neither his 


courage nor his preſence of mind forſoak him. 


He did not attempt to make the leaſt oppoſition; 
nor even to deny the fact. He ſaid he had no 
malice upon earth to David, whom he had ne- 
ver ſeen before; that he was ſorry he had been 
hurt, but that he ſtruck him in his own defence, 
and that he was ready to go before any court in 
the world. He added 5 his character was 


well known; that he had but lately come to the 


kingdom, and that he could get many, 4 51 | 


ble people to vouch for. his behaviour. 


Rivers aſked him his name, and where he lived? 
He ſaid his name was Patrick Reilly; that he 

dealt in borſes, and uſually lived, in Cheſter, 
from whence he had lately come with ſome 80 


this kingdom. At the name of Cheſter and of 
Patrick Reilly the aſtoniſhment of Nec Evans 


was only equalled by. bis fatisfacion. be tr 
vial accident. that happened 0 David PRE: fore 
ttea, and bis tranſpont was c e 
beheld the deteſted muiderer o Mi Me. 
valle.; in his power. Wondenu Ln, 
at the hi dene of: Propel dente, 


grateful that be. N in lo, jurprifiag — 


ner he thus twice cholſen as Ks Agent to — 
this Lecret W to light, he u len fers 
moment; but ſoon ex claimed, + Oh+ Hauen 


el agd perſidious villain! God, whom. thou aʒt : 
_ pended, purſues thee with, ipeedy vengcanch 7 1 
96 3 ine nn, Ten 


Enoweſt 


— 
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knoweſt me not; but know, villain! that I 
ears and all that belongs to thee. Was 
1 not preſent when thy murderous hand diſ- 
charged the blunderbuſs. into the carriage of two 
defenceleſs ladies on the road to Bangor, when 
one of them was killed? Think you that Ido 
not know your maſter, Mr. Nicholſon; and 
our deluded accomplice, Andrew Collins?“ — 
Had the roof of the chamber cleft in twain, and 
thunder fallen from heaven into the room, the 
aſtoniſhment of Reilly would have been leis. 
When he ſurveyed Evans, he did not believe 
that he was human; he took him for ſome being 
ſent purpoſely by the Almighty to confound 
him, and, without anſwering a word, dropped 


ſenſeleſs at his feet. The amazement of the 


Teſt of the company was hardiy leſs; and even 
when they were told the whole, though there 
Was nothing out of the common road of nature 


in it} yet were they deeply impreſſed with awful. 
veneration of that Being whole eye can pene- 


trate to the centre of creation, and whoſe power 


"EE can over- rule all accidents to the ends of his 


Reilly was now effeQtually ſect 
Hvered into the Hands of the officers of juſtice, 
He was foon after tranfmitted to Conway, where 


Collins was allowed to turn King's evidence, and 


where he expiated on the gallows' (as far as the 


| Heath of ſuch a miſcreant could expiate) the va- 
rious cruelties and crimes of his moſt wicked. 


me wound was found only to be à contuſion : 
and, being managed by a {kilful hand, he was 
Im a ſhort time able to renew his uſual occvpa- 
Mons. He was not indeed quite ſo enamoured 
with Dublin as he had been at firſt, but he pro- 


miſed 
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miſed to take better care both of his company 
and his morals; and conſoled himſelf for his 
broken head, that it had been the means of diſ- 
covering the villain Reilly, and that he could 
now claim ſome ſhare with his maſter in che 
een of that affair. 8 = 
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NN. ED's regimentals v Were now beoaghs Home, 
and he appeared in them for the firſt time at the. 


Caſtle. He had the honour. to be introduced to 


the Lord Lieutenant by Lord Rivers, and to 
_ thank bis Excellency for the commiſſion which 
he had beftowed upon him. The Viceroy was 
ſtruck with the fingular beauty of his figure, 
and the graceful unembarraſſed manner in which 
he ſpoke; and he paid him a very handſome 


compliment on the occaſion. Several military 

men too of conſequence, Who were at the le- 

vee, took notice of him, and he found himſelf 

at once a eonſpicuous figure in the firſt. 9 2 
or 

Rivers indeed he had no difficulty in finding ad- 

mittance into any circle; and being once intro- 


in the kingdom. Under the auſpices of 


duced, his own merits were ſure to gain him a 


hearty. w har ape wherever he was known. It 
was not only the ladies who admired: him, for 
whom indeed he had irrefiſtible attractions, but 
- the qualities of his mind were found not infe- 
trier to thoſe of his perſon, and gained him the 
eſteem of thoſe on whom beauty could baue no. 


intens. Ss e 
Thus „ ah arc a young 5 man of 


1 ſenſe and leſs ſtrictneis of education Would i 
have been in danger of being overranaWith va- 
e ge PER r a — 1 „ 
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which ſprung up every where under his feet 
but Ned carried a guardian in his breaſt, whom 
he was accuſtomed to obey. He attended to the 
whiſpers of that divine monitor who reſides 
within us, and who never deceives; and he 
walked ſecure through all the temptations of the 
capital blameneſs. And how indeed could it be 
otherwiſe, when his earlieſt and his lateſt duty 
was to ſolicit the favour and the protection of his 
Maker, and when his heart was devoted to the 
lovelieſt object that ever engaged the affections 
of a man. In vain then did the Dublin beauties 
diſplay. their charms; in vainf did pleaſure aſſail 


im in a thouſand forms: a;virtyous paſſion filled 
his ſoul, which would not admit of any thi 


low. or ſordid coming in contact With : was 
now the withed-for. letters arrited from Lord 


Ravenſdale, congratulating him on bis arzival 


in Ireland, and containing a moſt .cordial invita- 
tion to him to go down to e e 


fectionate compliment from Lady Cecilia tog 
was not forgotten; which infuſed new joy into 
his heart, and new brillianey into his gounte-⸗ 

nance; ſo, that hardly was there to be found a 
happier being in the kingdom, or one who more 


deſerved to be ſo. As the parliament was Rill- -. 
ſitting, Lord Rivers could not accompany him 


down ; but his friend the Captain was ready to 
eſcort him, and the next morning was fixed en 
for their journey. If ſorrow. is a baniſher of 
ſleep, joy is not leſs ſo; and never did night 
ſeem ſo tedious to Ned before 


At laſt it dawned—and, long before the ſun 


* 


_ himſelf arofe, did Ned ſpring from his bed and 


en for this wiſhed- for expedition- The 


without his breakfaſt ; and eee 
amuſement Ned reliſhed as well, 
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yet he would have faſted a whole Lent rather 
than not get forward. At laſt they mounted, 
and with David and the captain's man bid adieu 


As the domes and the ſpires of the metropohs 
- withdrew, the ſpirits and the ſatisfaction of Ned 
increaſed: every ſtep brought him nearer to the 


be counted was a new ſource of tranſport” to his 


of horſes, which thoſe who travel in Ireland 
. muſt. not always expect to find. The country 
however was charming, and the alternate ob- 
jects of ſplendour and of poverty, of neatneſs 
and flovenlineſs, which ſeem ſcattered ſo pro- 
miſcuoufly over the face of it, ſerved only to 
divert his fancy and afford new topics for his 


__. faid he, as he beheld fix naked children playing 
on a dunghill—not naked in rags, but naked as 
they were born—abſolutely diveſted of all rat- 


Cubheeks and mirthful countenances; they laughed 
incontinently, and ſeemed to have no want of 
butter- milk and potatoes. The hovel in which 
they were born was built in a ditch, the gripe 
of which formed two ſides of it; and the nup- 
tial bed which produced them conſiſted of one 
blanket and a bundle of ſtraw. The mother 


A 


the demeſne of a gentleman whoſe ſplendid pa- 


__ atleaſt full 20,0001. a year; and who, though 
married for half a century, had no child to in- 


beriet ic; and che happineſs of whoſe whole Hiſt | 


Was poiſoned on that act 
| | +. | f * : | J | # — 7 
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2 to Dublin, and left Lord Rivers in his firſt nap. 


deloved of his ſoul, and every mile- ſtone that 


doſom. Ravenſdale however was not to be 
reached in one day, at leaſt not without relays 


philoſophy. How eafily is nature ſatisfied !”? 


ment whatſoever, -* They had however roſy 


_ however was finging as the ſat ſpinning on her 
wheel; and the father was gone to his labour in 


- - *lace now roſe upon the view, whoſe eſtate was 


n 

er Providence ! who giveſt riches as ſeemeth beſt 
| to thee, although divided. in ſuch partial mea 
u ſure; but who beſtoweſt happineſs with more 
p. equal hand—who haſt'ſaated it in the ſoul, and 
is not made it abſolutely. to depend on any external 
4 circumſtance. whatſoever | 4; 446 £2 
e No accident of any note happened to them 
ay. - on their way :—the ſecond day about eleven, the 
is . -majeſtic front of Ravenſdale ſhewed itſelf 
de through ſurrounding trees. Emboſomed within 
ys its turrets lay Edward's cynofure—but no cruel 
id © giant, or enchanted dragon, oppoſed his way. 
ry | Wealth, honour, hoſpitality, poſſeſſed the dome; 
* and beauty, innocence, and virtue, reſided in 
8 it. Hail happy hour that conducts young Ed- 
* ward to the manſion of his adored Cecilia! 
to Behold he ſees her | She comes herſelf, all ele- 


lis gant as ſhe is, to meet him— She is now at. 
2 home, and therefore frankneſs has baniſhed 
g form — She takes him by the hand; nay ſhe of- 
as fers him her ambroſial lips, and Edward taſtes a 
i- bliſs which would have overpaid an age of pain! 
ſy The old Lord was confined to his chair by the 
ed gout, but far from being a complaint, it was the 
of Cure of that diforder which he had had in Dublin. 
h He received our hero, as the deliverer of his 
de daughter, with affection, with admiration, with 
p- gratitude, and with all that complacency which 
ne every man muſt feel in the preſence of an amia- 
er ble and deſerving fellow- creature, hem they 
er have de, e x24 Ned fancied himfelf in 
m - Elyſium; and indeed all that he had ever heard 
| or read of that celebrated abode of happineſs,. = 
fell ſhort of what he felt. The Captain was but 
fſecondary figure in this group; aud though 
:his. tranſports were leſs, yet his happineſs Was 
not little in having Ned for his gueſt; and the 


enn 


_ attentions which he paid him did equal honour 
r ä jy 1 ER Ces \ +0 
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+ to his heart, his taſte, his rank, and his educa- 
- non, A friendſhip indeed of the moſt tender 
and faithful kind began to take place between 
them. The Captain « onſidered himſelf as his 
guardian and protector, becauſe he was a ſubal- 
tern in his own company; whilſt Ned could not 
fail to love whatever was ſo near to Cecilia, al- 
though he had been leſs amiable than he really 
was. The parity of their years too (for there 
were only three between them) made the ſame 
amuſements pleaſing to both; and the fame 
goodneſs of heart united to the ſtrongeſt natural 
underſtanding, which in both had received the 
addition of liberal education, gave taſte to theſe 


amuſements: ſo that hardly any two could have 


met more happily formed to pleaſe each other, 
and the eircumſtauces of whoſe: meeting were 
more likely to bind them in the tender chains of 
ene 
Ihe rank of Captain Rivers's family might 
indeed have contributed to keep Edward at a 


diſtance; but the nobility of Ireland have no- 
thing of that feudal pride which is fo diſguſting 


and contemptible in moſt other nations. To 
ſplendid fortunes they unite the moſt liberal and 
condeſcending manners; and whoever has the 


education and behaviour of a gentleman, 1s ture 
to meet from them the frankeſt hoſpitality and 


the moſt dignified attention 

Ravenſdale was a manſion where the ſplendid 
d agreeable were hap pily united, and where 
everything that is amiable preſided over every 


Le 3 


an 


thing that is noble. As a beautiful place it could 


hardly be ſurpaſſed in any country ; and to de- 


ſoribe it would require the powers of the pencil 


rather than the pen. The houſe was built bz 
the firſt lord, in the reign of James the F irſt of 
Fagland. Crom n deſign af dhe celebrated Inige 


| Ex? 
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Jones ; which: is enough to let us know that be it 


proſpect of many miles over a rich and well-cul- 
tivated country, great part of which belon 


boſom, wound round the demefne: when ex- 
panding itſelf into a lake, it formed a ſheet of 
t ef n thirteen miles in length and half as 
much in breadth—in full — 


bottom of the lake; whilſt the blue tops of the 


the purple ſhadows of the valleys. Towers 
were not wanting, the venerable remains of 
ruined monaſteries; nor here and there the riſ- 


play, proclaim that all is harmony and peace 
around. Oh happy plains of plenty and of peace 
you I no more reviſit yet ſhall the remembrance 
of you ſooth my wanderings; yet ſhall your 

5 proſperity be dearer to me than my own-—dearer 
than the ruddy drops which. ſtill warm my heart, 
hat never can ceaſe to love you till it esaſes to 
beat. The gardens of Ravenſdale alſo were 
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was at once magnificent and convenient. It 
was ſeated on a riſing ground, commanding a 


to the noble earl himſelf. The celebrated Shan- 
non, whoſe lordly tide might bear a navy on its 


| t from the win- 
dows. The banks of this liquid mirror preſent- 
ed. the richeſt and moſt diverſified ſcenery 
ſometimes level lawns, the fertile-paſtures which 
feed the Weſt-Indies, and all the navies of Eu- 
rope—ſometimes towering rocks, the inacceſſi- 
ble aeries of eagles and of . hawks —ſometimes 
groves, . whoſe venerable ſhades: embrowned the 
rocks, and ſeemed to grow downwards to the 


diſtant mountains melted; among the clouds, or 
poared the golden rays of the fetting ſun amid 


ing ſmokes of cheerful cottages, while the home 


ly meal is preparing for the labourer's fupper. 


The cows low for the pail; the lambs bleat b 


their dams; the murmur of the village ſwells in 


the breeze, and infant voices laughing as ther, 


725 1 

ſuitable to the grandeur of its ſituation and the FH 
opulence of its .owner—they were laid out on CO! 
the moſt extenſive ſcale of modern improve- . ch; 
ment, on the models of thoſe delightful farms ſtr 
which have long been the boaſt and admiration Ty 
of England; where nature is embelliſhed with- an 
out being diſguiſed, and all her native beauties T1 

called into view by the happy afhſtance-of taſte 
and opulence. 34. RES. Ghetto rity + ple 
In theſe delicious groves, the hours of Ed- oft 
ward were winged with happineſs, whilſt the th 
ttranſporting ſociety of Lady Cecilia gave new 1 


charms to nature in his eyes, and made Paradiſe E. 


itſelf ſink in them when compared to Ravenſ- - * 
dale. Nor was its charming mhabitant leſs ch 
happy in the company of Edward: her chaſte 5 
and gentle boſom loved him with a pure and 5 
holy paſſion; a generous. ſentiment With which FF ©? 
ſex had no connection, but which aroſe from a 
ſimilarity of taſte and years—from admiration 8* 
of the noble and manly qualities of his heart and 15 
mind —and from a grateful ſenſe of the protec- by 
tion and effential obligations the received from + WM 
him. His figure indeed might alſo; be pleafing. * 

in her eye, for it was impothble to behold him | 1 
without feeling that prepoſſeſſion which beauty 5 
inſpires; but his mind would have been lovely 2 
in any form, and to this and gratitude her pre- * 
{ent affection was wholly dedicated. Her amia- 1 
ble condeſcenſion now repaid the attention F. 
Which Ned had ſhewn to her Ladyſhip when at 5 | 
huis father's houſe; and the ſweet walks and: |} L. 
rides in which he attended her in Wales were i 
- © here renewed, with this difference, that now | Dy 
there were always others in company; Captain 1 5 
Rivers or ſome of the neighbouring gentleſſen 15 
and ladies uſually attending in theſe excurfons: ; 5 


converſe. 


to roll between him and the deſire of his 2 


E 0 #- 


yet ſometimes he had the happineſs to enjoy her 


company alone. In the gardens were many 
charming wilderneſſes of ſhrubs and evergreens, 


ſtreams winding through banks of primroſes, 
Tuſtic ſeats beneath aged oaks and elms, temples. 


and hermitages, where juſt taſte had ſcattered 


mottos and poems ſuited to their ſituations. 


Through theſe walks Lady Cecilia did not ſcru- 


ple to accompany Edward; and here did ſhe 


often charm his attention by talking of his fa- 
ther and mother, whom ſhe called her dear pro- 


 teftors—and recalling the recollection of all 
thoſe ſimple and peaceful ſcenes, endeared to 
Edward from his infancy, and receiving new 
_ charms from the happy hours ſpent in them 
with her Ladyſhip, and from being now the 


themes on which the ſeemed moſt, delighted to 


un to pant for glory, was every day relaphng, 
1 5 MS: ; and hin i 
which had been the pride and joy of his heart, 
ſeemed now almoſt to be a misfortune, when it 
reminded him that the fatal hour was approach- 


ing which was to ſummon him acroſs the At- 
lantic-when the ſoft ſcenes in which he was 
now engaged, were to be changed for horrors . 


and for tumults—and when thouſands- of miles 


of an inhoſpitable and tempeſtuous element were 


2 


The thoughts of this ſeparation were the only 


thing that detracted from his preſent tranſport. 
Vet how falutary was it for his peace] fer what 
proſpect or what. probability has he of ever gra- 
tifying that paſhon to which he ſo incautiouſly 
reſigns his ſoul? Poor Ned was not inſenſible of 
his deluſion—he knew his paſſion to be hopeleſs, 
and a thouſand times did he reſolve to reſtrain it 


with- 


7 


7-0 Here could he have been contented 
to remain for ever !—His heart, which had be- 


5 


* 


{| 
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any other occaſion 


„ 
within the bounds of reaſon and inviolable 


friendſhip; but one glance of Lady Cecilia's 


eye was able to overthrow all his reſolution, and 
to rivet him in chains which not even deſpair 
itſelf could unlooſe. The lovely Cecilia herſelf 
perceived his emotions, and pitied what ſhe 
Could not relieve. She thought him indeed of 
all men that ſhe had ſeen the moſt amiable and 
engaging ; and ſometimes ſhe wiſned the had 
been born in Wales, and never known 2' lot ſu- 
perior to the happy mediocrity of a decent com- 
-petence. But he was not inſenſible of the dig- 
'nity of her ſtation, nor indifferent to the ho- 
nour of her family. She loved and revered her 
Father with all the powers of her ſoul, and ſhe 
would die before k 
ſmalleſt tittle of the duty which ſhe owed him. 
She knew that of all things on earth he was 
moſt 'tenacious of the dignity of his famil$; and 
though he knew how to reſpect and to reward 
*merit wherever he found it, yet the thought of 
matching her into a plebeian family was what 
he was fure he never would endure, and a mor- 


tification to which the herſelf would never ex- 


-poſe him. On the other hand ſhe thought every 


thing ſhort of love was due to Edward. She 


applauded. the ſentiment of generous friendſhip 
and unbounded gratitude which the felt for him; 


and whilſt The confined herſelf to theſe ſenti- 
ments, ſhe thought ſhe eel] ſafely indulge 


them to their utmoſt latitude. She behaved 
therefore to him with the utmoſt openneſs and 


frankneſs, and with that kind of affectionate 
familiarity with which a ſiſter would behave to 


a brother—and which the youth, who perfectly 


underſtood her meaning, received with a timi- 
dity and baſhfulneſs wholly unknown to him on 


* 


e would ſwerve from the 
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CHAP. XXX. 


. NG the families of dittin Son in 5 oY 

hbourhood, Who were in habits of intimacy 
at —— | Houſe, one of its moſt frequent 
viſitors was that of the Reverend Doctor Bur- 
ton; a clergyman of large preferment and con- 
fiderable Bag xray fortune. He had been at 
ege with the Earl, where an intimacy com- 
menced which had never met with the ſmalleſt 
Interruption, and which had been of mutual ad- 


vantage to both on many occaſions. The Dos- 
aorꝰ's unaffected pĩety being joined to great learn- 


ing, ahd adorned with the utmoſt elegance of 
manners, contributed greatly to that reverence 
for religion and cautious regard to moral charac-. 
ter which diſtinguiſhed the Earl, and which in 
a great meaſure he imbibed from his early ac- 


| quaintance with him; and his lordihip had an 


return been extremely ſerviceable to the Doctor, 


uin raiſing him to the lucrative. fituation in as 


church which he then enjoyed. — wo 
This gentleman's family conſiſted of his * 
_ nigh two daughters ; the Nep. of whom, 
Miſs Sophia, was a beautiful and accompliſhed 
and the boſom friend of Lady Cecilia. 
Phe eldeſt, Miſs Henrietta, was alſo very hand- 


"ſome; but having been educated in the metro 
polis- under the care of a maiden aunt, Whoſe 
9 ſhe was; ſhe had ſpent but little 
time in the country e with her father and 

TI» 1. | 


* 


* 


mother, 


* 
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mother. She had returned to them, however, 
lately on the death of her aunt, who lived to 
finiſn her education, and, dying, bequeathed. to 
her her whole fortune, amounting to to, oool. 
independent of her father and mother. If envy 


could have harboured in ſuch a breaſt as So- 


phia's, the marked attention which was every 
where paid to Henrietta, even in her father's 
| houſe, might have given birth to that odious 


paſſion: but ſhe looked on the good fortune of 


er ſiſter with the utmoſt complacency and good 


nature, and ſighed neither for pleaſures nor 


poſſeſſions which could not be enjoyed but at the 


.expente of innocence and tranquillity of mind, 
The ſociety of Lady Cecilia was to her the moſt 
delightful of all entertainments; nor did her 


tender and faithful heart ever wander after gra- 


tifications beyond the pale of domeſtic enſoy- 
ments. It is true ſhe had not as yet ſeen any 


ather; but ſhe had heard her friend talk of them 


without much regard, and ſaw her prefer the 
Stranquil pleaſures, even when ſhe had the others 
in her choice, and thoſe too in the higheſt per- 


ſection. But Harriet was of a different opinion. 


_ - She had been uſed to the gayeſt ſcenes of the 
- / metropolis,, where her ſociety was courted: and 


* - 


her beauty admired—but Where her attentions to 
her mind had not kept pace with thoſe to her 


perſon. The country therefore was to her exile; 


- and {he felt more horrors: in her father's houſe 


than Sophy probably would have done in a pri- 


on. The Doctor obſerved this turn in his 
daughter with regret ; and thought it ill compen- 
ſated for, even by her fortune of 10% l. But 


hei mother viewed her with adm uation, and 
Was for ever propoſing her as the pa tern of ele- 
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If a faſhionable appearance be pronounced to- 
he: elegance, ſhe was indeed poſſeſſed of this 
ſpecies of it; but faſhion itſelf is not always 

elegant, and I believe was never leſs ſo than at 

the time I ſpeak of; a certain air of forward 
freedom and maſculine intrepidity having been 
adopted as the higheſt ton of faſhion among the 
ladies, utterly ſubverſive of that engaging ſoft- 
neſs and modeſt delicacy. which: uſed to be conſi- 
dered as eſſential ornaments of the female char- 
Another family, which ſometimes uſed to vi- 
ſitg at Ravenſdale, though leſs frequently, was 
Mr. Nettlefield's the father of the young man 
whom we have already heard of in the ſtory of 
Miſs Grainger. The circumſtances of that 
affair, and his baſe behaviour to that amiable 
and innocent girl, were not generally known, 


8 


nat even to his own neareſt connections. He 


himſelf was with his regiment in America, 
where his public conduct as an officer was unim- 


peachable: his gallantries were confſidered as 


natural to his time of life; they were laughed 
at by the men, and did not diicredit him even 
wich the women, doubtleſs becauſe their malig- 
nant circumſtances wer not fully known ; and 
now that he was aber it was conlidered as un- 
generous to talk abouf them. But the know-: 
ledge of them in all their blackneſs prepoſſeſſedd 
Ned even againſt the father, who. came over 
from his own houſe on purpoſe to wait upon hu ' 
and Captain Rivers, and to afk chem there 5 


Mr. Nettlefield was one of thoſe kind of men 


who neyer grow old, but carry along with tkem 


to their grand climacteric all the vices and fol-? 
lies of nineteen and twenty. He had once been 


8 


handſome, and, like his ſon, had taken advan- 


N tions 


the 
" _— Aer 


5 
tage of this circumſtance to engage the affee- 
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el horſes. The ceconomy within doors was 
nearly anſwerable to that without. The reom 
into which they were ſnewn did not ſeem to have 
been waſhed for a twelve- month; and on its 
floor were many ſtains of the lbations which 
bad been poured out to the God of Revels: Net- 
tlefield called them honourable ſtains, and fwore 
he preferred them to the fineſt colours of an 
Axminſter carpet. „In this hovfe;”* ſaid he, 
my kjewels, all is freedom! and for fear my 
friends ſhould not feel perfectly at eaſe; I take 
care that there ſhall be nothing that will fpoil— 


cven-their dogs are welcome to every room in 


the houſe. But dope Mrs. Nettlefield make 


them ſo??? ſaid Ned. Oh! I never confult 


her,” replied he; we have long ſince ar- 
ranged thoſe matters. She never partakes of my 
amuſements, nor I of hers.” +: What, then, 
Aha'n't we ſee her and Miſs Nettlefield ??”* ſaid 
the Captain. Aye,” ſaid the other; if 
you prefer a ſermon to a bottle of claret. The 
truth is, there was a mad parſon here ſome time 
ago, and I believe he bit 1 both; for they 
cem ſo utterly devoted to the other world; that 
they are no longer fit for this. 1 never can get 
either of them down when any bod is with me; 
and (egod |) I would as ſoon go to church as fit 
with Nes of them alone. 80 e being 


m motto, Let them take their wa -T take © 


mine. Very right, Sir,” ſai Oounfellor 
Grogan (who was one of the company invited 
o dinner) —“ the Iriſh make the beſt uſbands 
In the world, and know beſt howto deal with 
their wives. I remember a gentleman, a friend 


of mine, who did not live with his wife upon 


thoſe happy terms which you and Mrs. Ne 


Held have adopted. The lady indeed weuld not 
| Soy, her huſband either to ſhare her pleaſures, 
>. - ee 
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or have any of his own. He bore it longer 
than a man of his ſenſe and his fortune might 
be ſuppoſed. to do. At length he took the op- 


portunity of an altercation that happened one 
morning at bieakfaſt, and he told his wife, 


My dear Mrs. Clappertongue, ſaid he, for: 
what purpoſe is it for you and | to fit and tor- 


ment one another this way any longer? I have 


come to a weſolution,” ſaid he, that ſhall at 


once give us quiet, and make us live upon the 
beſt terms poſible.“ And pray what is your. 
reſolution, Mr. Clappertongue?? ſaid ſhe. 
Why, my dear, I am come to a reſolution to 


divide the houſe with you,” replied he. No- 
thing can be more agreeable to me,'. replied” 


Mrs. Clappertongue. But do you know how: 
J intend to divide it?? ſaid he. No! replied: 
1ſhe, how ſhould I know? Then, by,. 
my dear, I will tell you. Iwill take the inſide, 
and you ſhall take the out: and ſo ſet about 
packing up your things, for by G it ſhall be 


divided before dinner '. My friend was as good 


as his word, and has been as happy a married 
man as moſt in the kingdom ever ſince. 
Dinner coming in put an end to this ingenious 
converſation, and interrupted the reflections. 
which were riſing in Ned's mind. He was: 
glad indeed to be relieved from the neceflity of 
making any reply to ſentiments without wit, 
and wr without ſentiment: but if his intellec- 
tual entertainment was barren, his corporeal one 
was profuſe—and the attentions of Nettlefield, 
together with the excellence of the fare, con- 


tributed to reſtore him to pou humour, and to 


make him endure a man of whom his farſt im- 


prefons were not favourable, and Who had not 


kiſen in his eſteem by any thing he had heard 
, e ii LIL FAIES. PE? © $1 i! 
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When the cloth was taken away, and the 
deck cleared, as Nettlefield termed it, he called 


for ammunition; by which my unenlightened 
readers are to underſtand wine, and any other 
liquors that the adepts chooſe in the great myf- 
terry of dtinking. The church, the king, the 

mother of ſaints, and various other ingenious 
and patriotic toaſts were drunk with all the ho- 
nours, and in ſuch copious bumpers that Ned 
began to feel himſelf elevating. He ſoon made 
an attempt to withdraw; but now he found how 


little ſome men's mottos and profeſſions agree 


with their ſentiments and practice. The doof 
was locked; and this houſe, where Liberty was 
the motto, was converted into a bacchanalian baſ- 


tile. It is true they were for the moſt part wil- 
ling priſoners, but this was not tbe caſe of Ned 


or the Captain. They begged, they implored, 
they remonſtrated but all in vain; ſo finding 
what brutes they had to deal with, they ſub- 


- mitted to theis chains, but determined never to 


be taken in them again. For the reſt, all was 
conviviality the wine was excellent, and it was 
not ſpared : they laughed, they roared, ' they 
_ danced, they ſung, all except our two gentlemen 
and a fat farmer, x Mr. Shamrock, who luck 
1by ſat between them. This gentleman very ſoon 
{ell faſt aſleep; and happening to have on a very 
wide pair of boots, Ned wiekedly took the ad- 

vantage of emptying the greateſt part of his 
glaſs into them unobſerved; an example which 

the Captain followed on the other fide, and thus 
_ happily” preferved themſelves in a ſtate of tole- 

rabla fe iety. They were at laſt releaſed ; not, 
bowever; before the dawn had begun to dapple 


bexaſtern clouds; and were gl id when they got 
ts Ravenſdale, to find themſelves once more in 
the realms of real liberty and pleaſure 
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CHAP, XXXI. 


"We whatever diflike theſe eptlenen has 


to the noiſy. orgies of Nettlefield' s table, they 


had none at all to his company in the field; in 
all the ſports of which he was a complete adept. 


They i often accompanied him 
0 


a-hunting; and Lord Ravenſdale, though he 
never ſhared in that diverſion himſelf, and diſ- 
liked the trouble of a pack of hounds, and the 
ſociety to which they unavoidably led, yet took 
care to be always amply provided with excellent 
horſes, for the accommodation of ſuch of his 
friends or viſitors as loyed the ſport, but were 
unprovided with the means of enjoying it. To; 


his choice of thele Mr, Evans was always 


welcome; and indeed, to him, there could not 


bea higher gratification. for the love. of hoxſes, 


as it Was one of His earlieſt, o it Kodſseeg, * 


be one of his ſtrongeſt paſfions 


It was one . aſte they had 3 A ſevete 
chace of many hours, when. reynard ſucceeded 
in foiling all his adverſaries, and the company 
were diſp erſed over the, fields, that Ned took the 
8 f their diſperſion. to return home 
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ju light, Won id follow "bg He Was lomew : | 
igued with, the. length of. the chaſe, and of 3 
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he knew he muſt undergo had he accompanied 
Mr. Nettlefield to his houſe. Rapt up then * 
in pleaſing meditations on his preſent happineſs, 55 
and the new and buſy ſcenes that were opening * 
to him, he gave his horſe the bridle, permitting + "IN 
him to take his own choice of the way he would 
go home; and not doubting but he would lead 
; Pim the neareſt, if not the eaſieſt road. In this, 
however, he was miſtaken; for the horſe had 
been purchaſed from Nettlefield, who bred him; 
and being now ſeized with a defire to viſit his 
native fields, he was actually conducting Ed- 
ward to the very ſpot in which he was Paled- 
In their way was a deep glen, through which 
ran a ftream of water, and befide it ſtood a lonely 
Cottage, whoſe ruinous appearance and deſerted. 
fituation pronounced it to be the abode of ne- 
glected miſery.” Ned ſtopped a moment to con- 
template this ſequeſtered ſpot, and to yore BY 
thirſt with the cool and limpid fiream that was 
gliding by; when a. poor and feeble, but vene- 
fable and decent old woman came out of the cot- 
tage; ſupporting with a Rick in one hand Her 
torteriog ſteps, and bearing'in the Sther an enipty 
pitcher, which When filled with water, ſhe'wou! 
1 be able to carry back again. When ſhe 
| ay Edward, the woild have retired; bur he f 
Fe atighted rota his horfe, and, with all 
that good nature which was ever an inſtinQive 
- Woveiment of his foul, relieved her fromthe 
Durthen of her pitcher, 'which he Billed for her 
with vaſes, and infited poi carrying it for hap 
Dis ide pooſe. "This ficke act ol | kindiefs, | 
ever jnconhiderad! eſe vet affordet'z 
n of confolition, to the afflicked objec for 
Whom, was performed: for it was the Bit k 
_ of pity or attention that the had . 5 
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a long while, though no perſon could be more 
in need of both, nor better deſerve them. The 
good old woman ſurveyed Næd for a minute in 
ſilent gratitude, and then, burſt out into tears. 
Alas] dame,” faid the ſympath:zing youth, 
«« ſurely ſome deep misfortune has befallen you, 
that you live thus lonely in this ruinous cottage, 
ſo far from any neighbour or afhſtance.”” «© Oh! - 
Sir, replied he, ! am not quite alone, for 
God is with me; and he perhaps has ſent you 
here this day to witneſs the diſtreſs I am in, and 
may be to ſave the life of my poor child. Pray, 
Sir, have the goodneſs to look in here, and ſee 
if you can do any thing for her.” She then 
conducted Ned into a little ſpace partitioned off 
the cottage by a few wattles, where, on a pallet. 
of ſtraw lay a beautiful girl of about eighteen, . 
in the higheſt paroxyſm of a pleuretic fever, 
The fluſh that was on her countenance gave a 
tranſient illumination to her beauty; but the 
fixed. ſtare of her eyes, and the burning heat of 
her body, joined to the ſhort pantings of her 
breath, ſeemed to indicate that a very thort pe? 
riod would place her beyond the reach. of All - 
V 
Niet was bet phyticlan; but beg able; N 
bleed; a part of the art which he had frft 
learned for the benefit of his horſe, but Which 
be had found uſeful, to know bow to do 5 2 
many occafions before the preſent, and had il 
enough. to be convinced was the fixit thing ts - 
be done in the Caſe before him. He took a lan- 
cet therefore, Which he always carried in Bis 
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pocket-book, and, with the affiſtance of the 


mother, ſoon performed the operation, to the | 
viſible and almoſt immediate relief of the.pas 
tient; and as. ſoon as he had bound up her. 1 NF 
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he haſtened to oy his curiofity 8 
their ſituation. The poor old woman preface 
her narration with another burft of tears, in 
which thoſe of ſorrow were mingled with thoſe 
of gratitude. 8 | 5 5 

«© My name, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, is Alice Do- 
ran, and it is only a fortnight comes to-morrow 
fince my poor huſband died upon that bed on 
which you have now feen my daughter laid, and 
who, if it ſhall be the Almighty's will, is 1 

hope prepared to follow him.“ „ Did your 
hafband die of the ſame fever that your daugh- 
ter has?“ interrupted Ned. No, Sir,” re- 
plied the dame, he died of a broken heart, 
aud my poor child has caught her preſent illnefs 
by cold and fatigue in her attendance upon him: 
for, alas! Sir, we have not been always fo deſ- 
titute; we never knew what it was to want the 
decent neceſſaries of life till our cruel landlord 
 Iirft took from us the ſtaff of our age, and then 
abandoned us to want and mifery.*—** Who is 
this tyrant?” aſked Ned. Mayhap your 
Honour knows him,“ replied the old woman; 
it is Squire Nettlefield.“ . O yes, I know 
him,? ſaid the youth, and can believe all that 
you fay. Pray let me hear your ftory out.” 

_ Why, Sir, as 1 was ſaying, we always had 
the decent neceffaries of life, for we rented a 

mall farm, which enabled us to live as long as 
we were able to manage it; which we might 
have done yet if thit Squire had left us our fon; 
aut it had pleaſed God to have continued my 
dear lnifoand to me; bur indeed it was the loſs 

. bf our boy that was the beginning of all our 
inisfortuhies.”?” 4 What became of him?“ in- 
terrapted Ned. “ He was lifted for a ſoldier, 
Sir, Trephed the old woman. About two 


5 
| ars ago there was a regiment raiſed” here to 
go all the way to America to fight; and the of- 
ficers got their commiſſions according to the 
number of men they could raiſe. Mr. Nettle- 
field's ſon got advanced in that regiment by his 
father's forcing all the tenants and cotters to 
part with their ſons, or be turned out of their 
farms; and I would. to God we had been turned 
out at firſt, and then I ſhould not have been be- 
reaved of my huſband and -my child ! And had 
we kept together, we might have {till been well 
to live; but they wheedled my fon away, and 
promiſed him twenty guineas, and he never got 
more than five; and God knows whether he is 
living this day or not, for 1 never heard but once 
from him when he firſt got to America, and 
they ſay they never will be able to beat them, 
and perhaps my poor boy has been killed.“ 
„ Ohl never deſpond, interrupted Ned. 
myſelf am going to America, and they who 
told you we thould not beat them know nothin 
of the matter. I'll warrant we'll give a — 
account of them, and bring home your ſon in 
triumph too.“ „I aſk no triumph,“ replied 
the poor old woman; ** 4 aſk only for peace. 
Would to God J had been {uffered to have lived 
with my family in peace, and ] would not have 
moved a mile, far leſs four thouſand, to have 
diſturbed that of any creature upon earth. 
4+ Pooh,”” ſaid Ned, now you-fpeak-like* an 
old woman.“ I ſpeak like what Jam then, 
_ Sir,”” replied the; * but 1 ſpeak alſo like a 
chriſtian.“ “I acknowledge it, ſaid Ned. 
„ beg your pardon. I did not mean to offend 
you.“ — Oh! Sir, you cannot offend? me, 
ſaid ſhe, << But, to reſume my unhappy ſtory. 
M hen my fon was gone, the work was too heavy 
for 
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for his father; and though the poor dear girl 
who now lies on that ſick pallet, as well as my- 

ſelf, exerted ourſelves to the utmoſt to aſſiſt him, 
yet we were all unequal to the taſk, ſo that my 
poor man loſt all heart, and with it his health; 
and when he was unable to pay his rent, the 
ſquire ſeized all, even the very beds from under, 
us, and turned us out of houſe and home; and 
had it not been for the friendſhip of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, ' who gave us this cottage, we 
ſhould not have had a ſhelter for our houſeleſs 
heads. We have now been here, Sir, about 


nine months. My poor huſband, as long as he 


was able, uſed to. do a little work for the good 
man that befriended us, and who ſtill continues 
to aſſiſt us; but his heart was quite broke, and, 
as | ſaid, it is a fortnight to-morrow ſince God 
was pleaſed to deliver him from all his ſorrows.“ 
« My good woman, faid Mr. Evans, I 
heartily feel for your afflictions; but if you will 
allow a young officer to preach to you, I would 
defire you not to deſpond. I am one of thoſe 
who are not aſhamed to confeſs that they believe 
in God; and that his providence is over all his 
works. Perhaps it is he who has directed my 
ſteps hither this day, for certainly I had no 
thoughts of coming here myſelf; and if he has 
been pleaſed to make me an humble inſtrument 
of bringing any good to you, I ſhall gratefully 
accept the charge, and be thankful that he has 
made my duty fait ſo exactly with my inclina- 


3 our daughter is relieved by the bleed- 
ning, and I will call again to ſee both you and 
her. In the mean time you know all that is ne- 
--, celflary for her in her preſent ſtate; which that 
you may be able to provide for her with more 
IT comfort, , you will pleaſe to accept this ſmall 
. ; matter 
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matter till I am able to ſee you again.” With 
theſe words he ſlipped two guineas into her hand; 
and without waiting to hear the fervent ejacula- 

tions of piety and gratitude which the good old 


woman was devoutly offering up to Heaven in 
his favour, he mounted his horſe, and was out 


of her ſight in a moment. 
When he got to Ravenſdale, he found Cap- 


tain Rivers had got home before him, and that 


Lord Rivers alſo had come down from Dublin, 
and brought with him an Engliſh nobleman, 
who had never been in Ireland before, and to 


whom the reader ſhall be introduced in the next 


chapter. 


— 
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: * nobleman. who had arrived ſo unex- _ 
pectedly at Ravenſdale, was the Viſcount 
Squanderfield, the very Lord who had been ſo 

aſiduous in his attentions upon Lady Cecilia 
when ſhe was with her aunt in London, and 
with whoſe attentions her ladyſhip did not ſeem 
to be at all flattered. He was, however, very 
high in the graces of Lady Elizabeth Belmont, 
by whom a title and the manners of a man of 
faſhion were conſidered as firſt-rate accompliſh- 
ments, and {ſufficient to atone for the want of 
moſt others. Her ladyſhip had obſerved with 
pleaſure that her niece ſeemed to have made an 
zimpreſGon on this noble lord when ſhe had been 
in London, and did not conceive it poſhble but 
his addreſſes muſt be highly agreeable, not only to 
Lady Cecilia, but alſo to her father and the reſt 
of the family ; ſhe had therefore furniſhed his 
lordſhip with the warmeſt recommendations to 
her brother, the Earl of Ravenſdale, magnify- 
ing, or rather creating his virtues and endow- 
ments, among which ſhe reckoned as not the 
leaſt an eſtate of near 20,0001. a year; and 

indeed if ſhe could have made good this laſt 
character ſhe had given of his lordſhip, I doubt 
not but many others would have acquieſced in 
the opinion that it was a qualification and en- 

dowment of a moſt exalted kind. But what-_ 
e 
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ever his lordſhip's eſtate might have been when 


he took poſſeſſion of it, which was hardly four 


years before this time, it is certain that it was 


now diminiſhed pretty nearly in the ſame pro- 


portion, and that hardly a fourth part of it re- 


mained. We muſt not therefore give his lord- 
ſhip entire credit for that diſcerning eye with 
which he fo foon difcovered the uncommon 
merits of the charming Cecilia, nor for that ar- 
dour of affection which had now borne him 
acroſs the ſea in purſuit of this beloved object. 


The truth is, the ſupreme object of his lord“ 
ſhip's regard he wiſely chofe to keep ſo neat 


himſelf, that he need never quit his own. room 


to purſue it any where; and it is a queſtion. 


whether all the mental or corporeal perfections 


of Lady Cecilia would have been able to raiſe 
him out of his arm chair, had they not been 


connected with other endowments of a more 


folid and weighty nature, and which were of the 
higheſt value in his lordſhip's eyes. We are 


Is. 


therefore ſo far from admiring his lordfhip's. 
difcernment in his ſelection of Lady Cecilia, 


that we are rather diſpoſed to wonder, at his 
want of it, did not the experience of every day 


convince us that ſelf-love is able to abſorb all 


other paſſions, and to ſhed ſo dark a miſt upon 
the underſtanding as to render it impervious to 


the rays of truth itſelf. Had this lord contem- 


plated himſelf in any other glaſs than that of 
pride, he never could have preſumed to lift his 


thoughts to ſuch a character as Lady Cecilia. 


Nurſed up under the doting care of a fond and 


fooliſh mother, to whom he was an only child, 
he was ten years old before he knew his letters ; 


and all the learning he had fince acquired was 


little more*than to fpell them and put them to- 
gether. He was an adept, however, at cards; 
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which did him this fervice, that it was his de- 
fre to ſtudy Hoyle that prevailed upon him ever 
o read at all. But for this knowledge he had 
paid moſt dearly, and with a greater ſum than 
probably educated and maintained Sir Iſaac NeW- 
ton through the whole courie of his long and 
glorious life. Nor was the perſon of this noble 
man more apt to infpire affection than his abili- 
ties were to create eſteem. Pall and wan, he 
reſembled thoſe exotic plants which ſpindle up 
in our hot-houſes, where they put forth ſome 
Ackly bloſſoms, but which wither and drop of 
the inſtant they are expoſed to the natural atmoſ- 
phere. Weak as his conſtitution was by nature, 
it was rendered {till more fo by an early init1a- 
tion 1nto all the vices of the metropolis, and by 
that weariſome purſuit of diſſipated pleaſure 
- which is the epidemic fever of the times, and 
the conſequences of. which are ſo fatally viſible 
from the higheſt even to the loweſt orders of ſo- 
' ciety. His rank, however, entitled him to a 
polite reception any where; and at Ravenſdale 
he would have been ſure of this, even though 
he had no fuch pretenſions to it. 
Lord Rivers had been acquainted with this 
nobleman in London, where he often met him 
at his aunt's, and had contracted with him that 
kind of friendſhip. which nowa- days ſubſiſts 
between young men of rank, whoſe chief oc- 
cupation is the purſuit of . pleaſure, and who 
in that purſuit are willing to take as a part- 
ner whoever is diſencumbered with - principle, 
but ſufficiently laden with caſh; from which 
burthen too they commonly have a charitable _ 
view of relieving each other. His lordihip was 
Tejoiced therefore at the arrival of his Engliſh 
friend on the territory of St. Patrick, and re- 


ſolved to ſhew him all that genuine hoſpitality 


which the ſons of that renowned faint are ac- 
h know- 
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Knowledged to poſſeſs. Neither was he at all 
diſpleaſed with the motive which Lord Squan- 
derfield avowed to have induced him to croſs the 
ſea, and promiſed him in the purſuit of it all 
the influence which he could exert both with 
his father and his ſiſter. With this view he 
recommended to him to ſet off as ſoon as poſh- 
ble to Ravenſdale, without ſending any warn- 
ing of his approach, to ſnew that the ardour of 
his paſſion would not ſuffer him to be amuſed by 
any of the novelties that Dublin or its neigh- 
bourhood was able to preient ; and he promiſed 
to conduct him himſelf in his own phaeton and 
four, although parliament was ſtill fitting; ſo 
that Lord Squanderfield had every reaſon to be 
bighly pleaſed with his firſt reception on the 

Iriſh ſhore. 4. 180 9 4 478 
The two noble lords ſet out accordingly the 
next morning, and performed their journey 
without meeting any diſagreeable adventure, 
except that Lord Squanderfield damned all the 
inns, the waiters, and the chambermaids; and 
that Monſieur Papillote, his lordſhip's gentle- 
man, got a black eye from one of the latter, as 
he was preſuming to grin love to her through 
his French lantern jaws. When they reached 
the gate that enters into the park at Ravenſdale, 
the view of that venerable manſion, and the no- 
ble ſheet of water which the Shannon there ex- 
Hibits, forms a very ſtriking and majeſtic ſcene ; 
but Lord Squanderfield was ſo taken up with a 
little French lap-dog he had with him, that he 
had no leiſure to oblerve any of the ſurrounding 
objects. He had indeed nearly overlooked Lady 
Cecilia herſelf, who, ſeeing the carriage at a 
diſtance, and knowing it to be her brother's, 
had come out to meet him. Her ſurpriſe was 
only exceeded by her mortification, when ſhe 
5 i 5 =; FOR PEARS. ; ſaw 


ſaw who accompanied him. But Lord Squan- 
derheld, awakened by Lord Rivers, got out of 
#he phacton, and, with his little dog under one 
arm, had the preſumption to. offer the other to 
Lady Cecilia, who he ſwore by G— was the 
ſmeſt woman he had ever ſeen out of England, 
which made him deſirous to tranſplant her 
thither ; and this with another oath he affirmed 
Was the ſole buſineſs that had brought him over. 
Her ladyſhip was ſo ſurpriſed at jeeing him, 
. and fo confounded by this {ally of impertinence, 
that ſhe was fairly at a loſs what to reply. She 
bluſhed, however, into a deep crimſon, which 
tus lordſhip fondly interpreted into an evident 
. expreſhon of the moſt tavourable ſentiments for 
him; a miſtake into which nothing but the 
blindeſt and moſt partial ſelf- love could have led 


bim. The only paſſion he was capable of ex- 


citing in the boſom of Cecilia was either that of 
Pity or contempt. Her placid temper and her 
excellent underſtanding preſerved her from an- 
$0 and the confideration. that ſhe ſtood upon 
Her father's ground induced her to ſuppreſs every 
emotion of reſentment, and to ſuffer his lord- 
ſhip to lead her into the houſe. _ + 84h 
After ſome cold enquiries about his voyage 
and other unintereſting matters, ſhe left him to 
the care of her father and her brothers, and re- 
tired to her drefling-room, more diſcompoled 
than thoſe who were beſt acquainted with her 
had ever ſeen her before. From this embarraſſ- 
ment ſhe was, however, ſomewhat relieved by 
the arrival of Dr. Burton and his two daughters, 
ho we before ſaid were in habits of intimacy 


gat Ravenſdale, and who came over with the in- 


tention to ſpend the day there. Miſs Harriet 
Was 3 hen ſhe heard of the arrival of 
the Engliſh lord, which {he rightly conſidered 


would 
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would make ſome buſtle in the neighbourhood; 
but Sophia, whoſe diſpoſition led her to the 
calm enjoyments of domeſtic life, felt more in 
uniſon with Lady Cecilia on the occaſion, and 
regretted any interruption to thoſe pleaſing mo- 
ments which ſhe uſed to paſs with her among 
the tranquil and deep embowering ſhades of Ra- 


5 venſdale. When the neceſſary preliminaries of 


adjuſting their dreſs were dver, and the hour 
of dinner approached, the ladies went to the 
drawing-room, and were accompanied by Cap- 
tain Rivers and Mr. Evans. They were all in- 
troduced to the newly- arrived lord, who propor- 
tioned his bows exactly to the rank of each, paſ- 
ſing over Evans with a Careleſs air, as if his 
tordly dignity had no attentions to beſtow on any 
man, however amiable, that was not at leaſt in 
fome remote connection allied to the peerage. 
The youth was not, however, diſconcerted by 
this negleCt ; indeed amends were made him in 
the warm attachment of Lord Rivers to him, 
and the viſibie preference which Miſs Sophia 
gave him, who was well acquainted with the 
whole of his ſpirited and generous conduct to 
Lady Cecilia, and who beheld in his perſon. all 
thoſe graces and prepofſeffing elegancies which 
few would exchange for the long thanks and 
ſounding titles of Squanderfield. Door Burton 
too had-conceived a very high opinion of Ned - 
for he had diſcovered in him a juft and dignified 
ſenſe of religion united to claſſic knowledge and 
taſte; ſo that though in point of rank he was 
the humbleſt ot the company, yet he was very 
far from being the loweſt in private eſtimation. 
Dinner being announced, Lord Squanderſield 
led Lady Cecilia to the head of the table, and 
immediately feated himſelf beſide her—wamind- 
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ful that Lord Ravenſdale had not yet got to his 
chair —unmindtul that Dr. Burton had ſtill a ce- 
remony to perform, which at Ravenſdale was 
never neglected, but which he himſelf had ſo _ 
long diſuſed, that he hardly knew the reſpect _ 
that was due to it. When the cloth was remov- 
ed, a very intereſting converſation took place re- 
lative to the fituation of public affairs, which at 
that time was very. critical ; but in this Lord 
Squanderfield took no warmer part than he uſu- 
ally did in the debates of his houſe—fimply an- 
Iwering yes or no, when any queſtion was ad- 
. dreſſed to him. His lordſhip's attention ſeemed 
. Indeed to be wholly employed in rummaging 
among ſome nuts that lay with other fruit on the 
table. Having at laſt diſcovered among the ſhells 
a couple of maggots, he ſeemed as if new waked, 
and immediately making two circles on the ta- 
ble with — Ting that was in his glaſs, he 
placed a maggot in the centre of each, and of- 
fered to lay a hundred guineas upon the head of 
either jumping over the circumference, if any 
erſon at the table would take up the bet, and 
y upon the other. Lord Ravenſdale ſtared; 
and Dr. Burton caſt up his eyes to heaven; a 
| deep bluſh ſuffuſed the cheek of the lovely Ce- 
_ cilia, ariſing probably from a mingled emotion 
of pity and contempt—to which poſſibly might 
- be added ſome ſmall portion of indignation, that 
* Tfuch a character ſhould ever be thought of as a 
fit object of her affections. The penetrating eye 
of Evans ſaw. theſe ſeveral emotions clearly 
working in her mind; it was fixed faſt upon 
her, which her ladyſhip ſoon perceived, and was 
as alert in reading Edward's mind as he had been 
her ladyſhip's. She relieved herſelf and the com- 


pany ſoon after from the awkward embarraſſment 
| | of 
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of this ſilly adventure, by riſing with the two 
Miſs Burtons from table; and his lordſhip not 
finding any one diſpoſed to gamble with him, 
not long xy fell aſleep in his chair, unable to 

contribute any thing to the fund of rational con- 


verſation, or to derive any amuſement or advan- 
tage from it himſelf. 


1 


END OF FIRST VOLUME. , 
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